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PREFACE. 
ee 


To those who are engaged in the acquisition of knowledge, and who are of 
necessity obliged to pursue it through its partial views, and its minute details, 
it is of great advantage to obtain, as it were, resting places on their way, where 
they may pause and cast back a retrospective glance on the materials which 
they may have accumulated, and the advance which they may have made. 
Amid the intricacy of partial researches, and perplexing inquiries, it is often 
difficult to keep the main end and purpose in view; subjects which at first are 
subsidiary and unimportant, grow into favour the longer that we dwell upon 
them ; our feelings sympathise with our studies ; our imagination magnifies the 
objects on which it rests; till at length we are willing to relinquish the ulti- 
mate and distant purpose, for the sake of indulging more unreservedly in that 
which is already in our possession. 

We are not unwilling to confess that one very favourite line of our pursuits 
is more than commonly subject to the disadvantage to which we have alluded. 
The Antiquary follows his investigations through channels that e~cape common 
observation ; and brings to light facts that have eluded all but ext -dinary 
vigilance. But even with him, the object of scent may sometimes give place to 
the pleasure of the pursuit; and the success of his labours may lead him to 
overrate their acknowledged importance. We therefore have thought it not 
unbeneficial to our readers or ourselves, to appoint stated seasons, at becoming 
intervals, in which we could take a brief and general summary of the effect of 
our labours for the preceding year; in which we could estimate what had been 
added to the general mass of knowledge; separate the trifling from the im- 
portant; and, standing on a vantage-ground, survey with a dispassionate and 
steady eye the field of literature as it lies spread out before us. 

In contemplating the value of our historic and antiquarian materials, as they 
have appeared in the latest portions of our Magazine, with those that enriched 
its earlier numbers, we have no hesitation in giving the former a decided pre- 
ference. In our later contributions we can acknowledge a more confirmed 
judgment, a more philosophical comparison, a more extensive inquiry, and a 
more cautious deduction. Many of our elder antiquaries confined themselves 
too exclusively to their particular pursuits; and they lost many lights, and 
much information, which more extensive inquiries and a more liberal learning 
would have bestowed. Whoever has perused the numerous papers and contro- 
versies which took place some years since among the most zealous antiquaries, 
on the subject of the “‘ growth of wine, and on the cultivation of vineyards in 
England,”’ will agree with us that the subject was alone rendered intricate by 
the extremely narrow and confined view of it which was taken by the com- 
batants. Let us derive a lesson of instruction from the errors of the past; let 
us feel that the pursuits of the antiquary are really and truly the basis on which 
alone higher studies, and more elaborate inquiries can safely rest; let us recol- 
lect that the finest, the most philosophical, the most argumentative, the noblest 
history of the present age, derives its great value from the industrious accumu- 
lation, and judicious disposition of materials collected in the darkest recesses, 
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and amid the mouldering ruins of antiquity: we need hardly say that we allude 
to the History of Rome by Niebuhr; a history which Varro would have read 
with delight, and which Livy would have contemplated with despair. 

In the other branches of our inquiries, we are satisfied that our readers will 
not complain that we have fallen back from the standard of our former reputa- 
tion. Our Classical Literature has been of a character unusually recondite and 
refined; if it has not always led to truth, it has never been wanting in inge- 
nuity ; and we may say of it, as was said of the critical erudition of Bentley, 
“that he always instructs, even when he does not convince.” We have given 
a few Numbers on the Early Dramatic Poets, and we may be induced to extend 
this branch of our inquiries; satisfied that we are leading the studies of our 
readers into compositions fraught with the highest demonstrations of genius, 
with great vigour of thought, brilliancy of imagination, force of character, and 
elegance of language. Our Biographical articles have at all times formed a 
leading feature of our Magazine. We believe that they have met the public 
approbation ; we are certain that they have been composed with great care; 
while the amplitude of the materials collected has been always accompanied by 
a becoming delicacy of selection. In this our quiet, and we trust not useless, 
walk of Literature, we are content to tread, happy if we can add our share ta 
the general stock of Literature, and advance the cause of truth. On the all- 
engrossing subject of Politics we feel reluctant to enter ; we have neither lei- 
sure nor inclination for angry and intemperate discussions on the one hand, or 
for the developement of intricate and fine-spun theories on the other. We 
have been brought up in a political school that never indulged in visionary 
projects, or unpractised theories ; we have lived under statesmen who were will- 
ing to profit by the experience of the past, and not very anxious to throw them- 
selves into the uncertainties of the future. We have many fears for the issue of 
events, on which others perhaps look with confidence and hope; and we think 
that the honest and sanguine projector may too often only be the dupe of the 
reckless and unworthy destroyer. We have now no Burke among us; that sa- 
gacious mind is dead! that inspired tongue is silent! that propheti¢e eye is 
closed! and he too, the last among the greatest, to whom was given the mantle 
of the dying statesman, the friend, almost the rival of Burke—Mackintosh, is no 
more! Had we such men among us now, we should cease to fear! Still we 
must recollect that in the character of the Citizens lies the safety of the Re- 
public; upon that character the Press in its various branches and channels 
exercises the most important influence ; let it be our care that our pages shall 
be free from stain ;—they have never pandered to the venality of the demagogue, 
nor flattered the craving vanity of the multitude: we have never fed the pas- 
sions which we feared, nor shrunk from the tempest which we had raised. We 
have gone on as free, as human frailty will admit, from passion and from pre- 
judice; hoping that the youthful mind might, by us, be inclined to enter inta 
the delightful walks of Literature; and that the matured and experienced Scho- 
lar will find something in our pages which will call forth his stores of know- 
ledge, and solicit his powers of inquiry. Our sphere may not be extensive, but 

it may be useful,—‘* Laudato ingentia rura, exiguum colito.”’ 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


] 


> 


In the first Number of the Collectanea 
Topographica, it is proposed to publish a 
list of all the Cartularies of English Mo- 
nasteries, known to be preserved either in 
public or private libraries ; and the Editor 
solicits the communication of such parti- 
culars as will contribute to perfect the 
Catalogue. 

The View of Yarmouth Church, Isle 
of Wight, shall be inserted as early as our 
arrangements will permit. 

Inreply to W. H. LL. (p.490) A. J. K. 
observes, that the authority of the most 
current tables of reference for decipher- 
ing the old Court hand,* demonstrates 
the correctness of the assertion made by 
our reviewer, “that the proper name 
Filio (Italicé Figlio), had been converted 
into Ffilio, owing to the capital F form- 
ed as a double letter, to distinguish it 
from the small letter f, having been tran- 
scribed as two F’s.” ‘I have,” he says, 
“ now before me, the portions of the city 
records injured by fire, which I made the 
subject of a communication to your vol. 
xcvI. i. p- 129. In this document the 
proper names of persons and places are 
invariably written with capitals, while the 
words of general application are in small 
character; e. g. ffarndon, ffranciscus fi- 
lius Will’mi; i. e. Faringdon, Franciscus 
filius, &c. In an original writ, 39 Eliz. 
the preamble is engrossed Elizabeth Dei 
gra’ Anglie ffranc’ et Hibern’e Regina, fidei 
defensor, &c.—where Francie is evidently 
intended to be written with a capital, and 
fidei with a small letter ; it were needless, 
says A.J.K. to multiply examples of a dis- 
tinction quite familiar to those acquainted 
with the ancient Court hand, although not 
generally attended to in transcribing from 
ancient documents. A. J. K. is aware 
that the F of the Welsh is the English 
consonant V, and that their Ff is the 
English F ; but until it can be shown that 
the scribes of our English archives used 
the single F in the place of a V, and the 
double f for an f, to suppose that a pecu- 
liarity in an ancient primitive language 
could influence the orthography of those 
who were unacquainted with it, would be 
to demand more attention for a manifest 
improbability than it can deserve. 

Mr. Cuartes Henry Apams says, 
“ T have lately searched the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for information regarding the 
life and character of George Villiers the 
second Duke of Buckingham, and have 

‘read with pleasure the two interesting 





* See Wright’s Court Hand Restored, 
Report of the Select Committee on the 
Public Records, Table XI. &c. 


letters of his in the Number for Feb. 1823. 
The Duke was an extraordinary man, but 
1 cannot think him so despicable a cha- 
racter as he is represented by Dryden, 
Pope, Burnet, &c. Dryden was _ his 
enemy because the Duke ridiculed the 
nonsense of his plays. Onone occasion 
a hero of Dryden’s said with tragic rant— 

“ My wound is great because it is so smell.” 
His Grace, who was sitting in a side 
box, exclaimed with great readiness 

«“ Then it were greater were it none at all.” 


The house was convulsed with laugh- 
ter, and instantly condemned the play. 
Dryden could never forgive this, and 
drew his well-known character of Zimri. 
Pope was probably his enemy, and treated 
him so severely in his third satire, on ac- 
count of the Duke’s inimitable bantering 
on the subject of Transubstantiation, in 
which he asserted a bottle cork to be a 
fine horse, and by his solemn protestation 
against Popery with his dying breath. 
Why Burnet was so severe against him I 
cannot guess, for he occasionally men- 
tions with approbation his keen wit and 
just remarks. My present object is to 
ask the favour of any of your Correspon- 
dents who may possess original informa- 
tion of his Grace, to favour me with a 
statement or communication of them.” 

To the historical notes on the Uniform 
of the Royal Navy, in our vols. c. i. 256, 
cl. ii. 293, may be added the following 
extract from the Jacobite’s Journal of 
March 5, 1748, under the head of “ Do- 
mestic News:” “ An order is said to be 
issued, requiring all his Majesty’s sea offi- 
cers, from the Admiral down to the Mid- 
shipman, to wear an uniformity of clothing, 
for which purpose pattern coats for dress 
suits, and frocks for each rank of officers, 
are lodged at the Navy-office, and at the 
several Dock-yards for their inspection.” 
This is corroborated by the Gazette of 
July 13, 1757, when the first alteration 
in the uniform took place: a reference is 
there made to the order of 1748, which, 
in fact, is the year when a naval uniform 
was first established.” 

We cannot inform W. H. H. of “ any 
modern publication, in the shape of a 
Dictionary, giving an accurate exposition 
of the obsolete words used in ancient Re- 
cords, Charters, Rolls, and Registers, and 
employed by Antiquarian, Historical, and 
Legal Writers ;” but we believe that the 
old works of Cowell and Skinner, and 
Kennett’s Glossary, are generally found 
satisfactory, or, on their failure, a re- 
ference to Du Cange. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON THE INSCRIPTIONS FOUND ON THE BABYLONIAN BRICKS. 


Mr. URBAN, Jan. 16. 
FROM the long-established anti- 
quarian reputation of your journal, 
and from the learning and orthodoxy 
of its supporters, I beg to direct your 
attention to a discovery which has re- 
cently been made, and which promises 
not only to throw much light on the 
most obscure region of antiquity, but 
may also tend to illustrate many large 
portions of the Bible. ; 

Babylon, once the metropolis of the 
world, the throne of that king who is 
called in Scripture ‘‘ the head of gold” 
to all the kingdoms of the earth, and 
who is said to have summoned to his 
halls one hundred and twenty princes 
of provinces—this Babylon, whose 
splendid edifices were ranked among 
the wonders of the world, is become a 
shapeless ruin; so that the existence 
of such a city was at one time denied, 
and its exact situation has not even 
yet been determined. 

From the various mounds of earth, 
which cover the whole region south of 
Bagdad; on both sides of the Eu- 
phrates, and as far eastward as the 
Tigris; many fragments of sculptured 
stone, and large bricks having charac- 
ters stamped upon them, have been 
dug out and brought to Europe. One 
of the most perfect is in the Museum 
of the East India Company, in Leaden- 
hall Street, and several are deposited 
in the British Museum. Many small 
cylinders and seals have also been 
found of agate, jasper, and hematite, 
which usually contain scarcely any 
characters but figures of men and ani- 
mals. The figures generally refer to 
Belus, or to the Mithraic mysteries of 
the East; but the characters, which 
are all cuneiform or arrow-headed, 
have remained until within the last six 
months undeeyphered. 

It would appear, however, that the 
first steps towards decyphering these 





inscriptions, have now been taken, and 
that we are about to be made acquaint- 
ed with the Chaldean records of ce- 
lestial observations, from which Egypt, 
Greece, and Arabia derived their as- 
tronomical knowledge; which would 
throw still clearer light on ancient 
history, by laying open ancient sci- 
ence, than the interpretation of the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt has hitherto 
done. 

From some able papers which have 
appeared in the Morning Watch (a 
new quarterly Journal on Prophecy 
and Theology), it seems probable that 
the Babylonian inscriptions are not in 
any alphabetic character, as we have 
generally assumed ; but that they are 
astronomical characters, arranged ei- 
ther as almanacks, as planetary cycles, 
or as horoscopes ; and that the record 
is not made in the language of letters, 
combined into words, but that each 
character is the sign of one of the hea- 
venly bodies, or an indication of some 
change in its position, like the astro- 
nomical signs still in use, or those yet 
more complicated ones of astrologers 
and chemists. 

If the facts, stated in the Journal 
referred to, be correct, and prove of 
general application, it can scarcely ad- 
mit of further question, but will be 
granted by all, that the inscriptions 
from Babylon must be astronomical 
characters, and cannot be alphabetic ; 
and may prove those very records of 
which Pliny speaks as written on 
bricks and laid up in the temples of 
Babylon. The principal of these facts 
are, that the characters are arranged in 
nearly the same order in all the in- 
scriptions, and that the same charac- 
ters recur at known astronomical in- 
tervals, as sevens, tens, twelves, and 
their multiples, as 60, 72, or 600. 
Another fact is, that almost all the in: 
scriptions, whether on brick or stone, 








4 Celtic Temple at Shap in Westmoreland. 


commence with the same character ; 
which could not happen if they were 
letters, as no language would begin 
every record with the same letter of 
the alphabet ; but perfectly applicable 
to cyclar tables, or almanacs, each of 
which would begin with the sun, as 
the fixed luminary ; from which weeks, 
months, years, or cycles would: be 
reckoned; as Sundays, new Moons, 
Solstices, Annus magnus, &c. 

The stamped bricks are said to be 
the monthly calendars, and to consist 
of from 30 to 35 characters only, so 
arranged as to serve the purpose of a 
perpetual almanack for a very consi- 
derable period, three of them covering 
600 years by various intercalations. In 
a table accompanying the papers above 
mentioned (Morn. Watch, xvi. p. 404) 
the date of these bricks is endeavoured 
to be ascertained from their internal 
astronomical character, and the infe- 
rence drawn is, that they are to be 
placed between 2200 B. C., when the 
Sun was in Pleiades at the Vernal 
Equinox, and 747 B.C., when the Sun 
had receded into Aries at the Vernal 
Equinox; reckoning 100 years to a 
degree of precession, as the ancient 
astronomers did. 

This discovery, when further de- 
veloped, may prove of the greatest im- 
portance to science, and it may illus- 
trate and confirm many obscure and 
doubtful points of history ; and above 
all, by bringing all profane history 
into harmony with the inspired vo- 
lume, it cannot fail to advance the 
interests of truth and Christianity. 

ANTIQUARIUS. 


—_—&— 


Mr. UrsBan, Jan. 13. 


IN the Reliquiz Galeanz, p. 387, is 
the subjoined interesting passage, in a 
letter dated Stamford, Sept. 24, 1743, 
from Dr. Stukeley to Mr. Gale : 


“TI have got a vast drawing and admea- 
surement, from Mr. Routh of Carlisle, of 
the Stones at Shap” (in Westmoreland, ) 
“which I desired from him. They give 
me so much satisfaction that verily 1 shall 
call on you next year to take another reli- 
gious pilgrimage with me thither. I find it 
to be, what I always supposed, another 
huge serpentine temple, like that of Au- 
bury. The measure of what are left ex- 
tends a mile and a half, but, without a 
doubt, a great deal of it has been demo. 
lished by the town, abbey, and every 
th'ng else thereabouts.” 





(Jan. 


I send you the above for insertion 
in your Magazine, with the hope that 
some of your correspondents may be 
able to inform you whether the draw- 
ing and plan which it mentions, were 
ever published or not: if they were, 
in what work? and if not—whether 
they exist, and where ? 

The inclosure of Shap Fell made 
sad havoc in the temple. Traces of 
it, however, still exist, and the re- 
covery of Mr. Routh’s plans might go 
far to find out its original form, and 
throw much light upon the history of 
the neighbourhood, which abounds in 
Druidical remains. 

Dr. Stukeley is certainly right in 
calling the whole collection of stones 
atemple. It isnot, as has been com- 
monly and idly conjectured, a Danish 
monument. Similar works abound in 
parts of Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, 
where the Danes never settled. Nei- 
ther is there any evidence, or probable 
ground of conjecture, that the Danes 
ever erected any such monuments of 
their victories in Britain as this. They 
were too intent upon plunder and se- 
curing their conquests, to have either 
time or inclination to get up monu- 
ments of their glory. 

It is a remarkable feature of West- 
moreland and Cumberland, that their 
uncultivated hills and plains are scat- 
tered all over with Druidical remains ; 
while in Northumberland and Durham, 
which adjoin them on the east, scarcely 
anything of the kind exists. There is, 
indeed, good historical evidence to 
show, that Cumberland and West- 
moreland were inhabited by the Celtic 
race, called Cumbri, or Cimmerii, for 
several centuries after the Romans left 
Britain ; whereas the eastern shores of 
the island, in Northumberland and 
Durham, were inhabited by German 
tribes before the Roman era. The 
rude masses of stone, of which the 
temple is made, consist chiefly of the 
granite and grauwacke, which abound 
in the mountains to the west of Shap. 
They are all diluvial; and immense 
numbers of similar sorts of blocks are 
found all over the hills about Shap and 
Orton, and as far east as about Appleby 
and Brough. Some blocks of the Wast- 
dale granite (a district to the south- 
west of Shap) are even left upon the 
bare limestone strata on Stanemore ; 
one lies as a curiosity in the street of 
Darlington ; and rounded fragments of 
the same kind are often found in the 
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gravel-heaps in the south-western 
parts ofthe county of Durham. Near 
to the ancient beds from which all the 
granite blocks were torn, the Wastdale- 
beck rolls over prodigious quantities 
of them ; and about three years since, 
when the workmen were employed in 
improving the road from Shap to Ken- 
dal, they hada great many of them 
to remove just on the north side of 
Wastdale beck ; and under some, found 
considerable quantities of Roman coins, 
all belonging to emperors, prior, as I 
understood my informant, to the reign 
of Trajan, but principally of Vespasian 
and Domitian. There were 19 of gold, 
and about 580 of silver, and all in fine 
preservation. Several of them found 
their way into the cabinet of Sir Chris- 
topher Musgrave, Bart. of Eden Hall, 
in Cumberland. This discovery is 
highly interesting, inasmuch as it 
serves to show that the route of Agri- 
cola’s army from Wales, was by that 
way into Caledonia. I hope this no- 
tice may be the means of procuring 
you some further and more particular 
account of the coins themselves, and 
of the circumstances under which they 
were found. Vv. W. 


— Son 


CoINs ILLUSTRATIVE OF History. 
(Continued from Aug. Mag. p. 112.) 
OF those ancient coins which pre- 

sent us with dates the next in order, 
but far superior to those of Bithynia 
in importance, are the coins of the 
kings of Pontus and the Bosphorus ; 
and as they exhibit not only the dates, 
but also the portraits, of the con- 
temporary Roman emperors on one 
side, they are of great utility in con- 
firming the dates of the emperors’ 
reigns, and in fixing the exact periods 
and order of succession of the reigns 
of their own kings. 

The first dates which appear on 
them are 29, which is found on a coin 
of Mithradates III., the name being so 
spelt on the coins, although most his- 
torians spell the word Mithridates ; 
and 173 on one of Mithradates V. ; 
but with Mithradates VI. they become 
numerous, commencing with 205, 
which corresponds with 92 B.C., the 
zra from which these dates are count- 
ed being 297 B. C., which is found 
by means of the portraits of the con- 
temporary Roman emperors, which 
appear on one side of the coins; thus 
the date 489 occurs on one with the 
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head of Commodus, and 490 on one of 
Severus, between which two reigns 
there was the interval of a year; the 
former year must, therefore, have been 
the last of Commodus, and the latter 
the first of Severus; subtracting, 
therefore, 192 A.D. from 489, or 193 
from 490, it will give the wra 297 
B.C. ; and the same rule will be found 
to apply in other instances, where the 
first or last year of the emperor’s 
reign appears on the coins. Some- 
times, indeed, an apparent difference 
of a year occurs, but this is accounted 
for by their year commencing in au- 
tumn. 

Having thus ascertained the year of 
their era, let us now consider the in- 
formation we derive from their dates. 

The dates on the coins of Mithra- 
dates VI. are from 205 to 225 inclu- 
sive; those of Pharnaces II. 240 to 
247 ; those of Asander are only mark- 
ed with the years of his reign, from 
4to17. Frelich makes his reign only 
15 years; but he had not seen any 
date higher than 14. Those of Po- 
lemo I. have no dates; nor have those 
of Pythodoris, Queen of Pontus and 
the Bosphorus, except the date 60, 
which refers to the era. of Pontus. 
The coins of Sauromates I. king of the 
Bosphorus, bear on the reverse, the 
heads of Augustus and Tiberius, but 
no date. Those of Rhescuporis I. king 
of the Bosphorus, the heads of Au- 
gustus and Drusus, Augustus and Ti- 
berius, and Caligula, and various 
dates, from 304 to 334, of the era of 
the Bosphorus. The coins of Polemo 
II. at first king of Pontus and Bospho- 
rus, but afterwards of Pontus only, 
present us with numerous dates, but 
only of his reign as king of Pontus. 
The portraits of the Roman emperors, 
however, which appear on the reverse, 
enable us to fix the period of his ac- 
cession to the throne of Pontus; for 
the date 17, which appears on coins 
both of Claudius and Nero, must have 
reference to the last year of Claudius, 
and the first year of Nero, which was 
A.D. ; by which we find the first year 
of Polemo’s reign to have been 37 
A.D.; and the last of his numerous 
dates being 24, would extend his reign 
over Pontus to at least the year 61 
A. D. ; and that 37 A. D. was also the 
first year of his reign over the Bos- 
phorus, appears probable from the 
coins of his predecessor Rhescuporis 

I,, the last of whose dates, 334, cor- 
responds with 37 A. D. 


6 Coins illustrative of History— Parthia. 


The remaining kings are all of the 
Bosphorus only. Those of Mithra- 
dates are without dates. Those of 
Cotys l. bear the heads of Claudius, 
Nero, and Vespasian, and the dates 
342 to 365. Josephus makes mention 
of this prince as being king in the 3rd 
year of Claudius ; which would answer 
to 340 or 341 of.the era of the Bospho- 
rus. Those of Rhescuporis [I. bear 
the head of Domitian, and date 380; 
those of Sauromates II. the heads of 
Trajan and Hadrian, and dates 395 to 
422. Those of Cotys Il. commence 
with 426; and the termination of his 
reign, and the commencement of that 
of his successor Rhzemetalces, is mark- 
ed by the date 428, which appears on 
coins of both. 

The termination of the reign of Rhz- 
metalces, and the commencement of 
that of Eupator, is nearly ascertained 
by the date 450 on a coin of the for- 
mer, and 452 on one of the latter. 

The dates of Eupator commence with 
452, andend with 467. Those of Sau- 
romates III. commence with 474, and 
end with 505. The dates of Rhescu- 
poris III. are from 508 to 525; and as 
the latter date occurs also on coins of 
Cotys Ill. that year marks the end of 
the reign of the former and beginning 
of that of the latter. 

The date 526, which we find on 
coins of Cotys III. and Sauromates IV. 
in like manner marks the extent of the 
reign of the former, and the period 
when that of the latter began. The 
dates of Sauromates IV. are 526, 7,8, 
and those of Cotys IV. are 527, 8, 9, 
30; by which it appears that these two 
kings, at least for some time, reigned 
jointly. The only date found on the 
coins of Minthimevus is 531, and his 
reign must have been very short, as 
we find the same date on the coins of 
Rhescuporis IV. The coins of the 
latter present us with the heads of 
nine Roman emperors, who reigned in 
succession from Maximinus to Galli- 
enus inclusive, and various dates from 
531 to 563. 

The only date of Sauromates V. is 
572, and as 573 occurs on the coins 
of his successor Teiranes, we can 
nearly ascertain the period when the 
reign of the former terminated, and 
that of the latter commenced. The 
date 575 on coins both of Teiranes 

and Thothorses separates exactly the 
reigns of these two princes. The nu- 
merous dates of Thothorses are from 
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575 to 600. Those of Sauromates VI. 
605 to.608. Those of Rhescuporis V. 
610—624. 

It will thus be seen by this dry de- 
tail of the dates of these coins, that in 
six instances they furnish us with the 
exact year which marks the termina- 
tion of one prince’s reign, and the 
commencement of that of his succes- 
sor, and in five others very nearly 
that period ; that we can nearly deter- 
mine the extent of a great many of 
these reigns, and the order of succes- 
sion of them all, which, as to very 
many of them, it would be impossible 
to do from any other sources ; and 
that they also highly illustrate the 
chronology of the Roman empire. 


PaRTHIA. 


We now come to the kings of Par- 
thia, whose chronology, although not 
so satisfactorily illustrated by their 
coinage as that of the kings of the 
Bosphorus, is yet of vastly more im- 
portance in an historical point of view, 
as the history of the former kings is 
more connected with that of those 
countries which were at that period 
the theatre of the greatest events, than 
that of the kings of the Bosphorus, of 
whose actions history takes but little 
notice. 

Writers have greatly differed as to 
the era from which the Parthian dates 
are counted; but Pellerin and several 
other numismatic writers have fixed it 
at 442 V. C. and Sestini at 443, and 
their arrangement appears far more 
probable than that of those who have 
adopted a later era; for as the last 
date on the coins of the Parthian kings 
is so late as 530, and as in 979 V.C. 
their kingdom fell into the hands of 
the Persian kings of the race called 
Sassanide, who used coins of a totally 
different character, it is impossible that 
the Parthian era could have been later 
than 449 V.C. Vaillant has fixed on 
498, and Corsini 525 V.C. ; but in do- 
ing so, they were forced to assign se- 
veral of the later dates to Artaxerxes 
and Sapor, kings of the Sassanide, an 
arrangement which, as the numerous 
coins of these two races of princes 
differ so widely, the Arsacide using 
the Greek, and the Sassanide the 
Pehlavi character, must be considered 
as in the highest degree improbable. 

As almost all the Parthian kings 
bear on their coins the common name 


_of Arsaces, a considerable difficulty 
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exists as to their classification ; most 
of them may, however, be distinguish- 
ed by one or more of the following 
modes. 

Ist. The surnames found on seve- 
ral of them, as Sanatroeces, Onones, 
Artabanus, Pacorus, Volagases, &c. 
2d. Their portraits, which on some 
appear executed with neatness and 
exactness. 3d. The form of the let- 
ters, particularly the sigma and qmi- 
cron; the former on the coins of the 
first 11 princes, being generally =, and 
afterwards [, except on those of 
Onones, which bear C; and the omi- 
cron.being on the first twelve princes 
of the usual form, and on all the rest, 
except Onones, and sometimes those 
of Arsaces XIV. and XV. of the square 
form. 4th. The historical accounts 
we have of the length of their reigns. 
5th. Their dates. 

Our present business being with 
their dates, I shall confine my obser- 
vations to them, merely observing, 
that without a close attention to the 
modes of distinguishing the coins of 
these princes, the dates themselves 
will be but of little use. The first 
date we meet with on them is 173, 
which occurs on a tetradrachm as- 
signed to Arsaces VII.; no other date, 
however, appears until 275, which we 
find on a coin of Arsaces XV.; but 
from that period until the termination 
of the dynasty in 979 V.C. a period of 
about 260 years, they are extremely 
numerous, and afford considerable as- 
sistance in determining the order of 
succession and length of reign of the 
Parthian kings. The numerous dates 
of Arsaces XV. (Phraates 1V.) are 
from 275 to 311. The former date 
must have been soon after the com- 
mencement of his reign, as, according 
to Justin, xxi. 4, and others, the 
death of Orodes took place soon after 
that of Pacorus, who was defeated 
and slain by Ventidius in 714 V.C. 
answering to 271 or 272 of the Par- 
thian ezra. The death of Arsaces XV. 
is variously placed by historians at 
from 757 to 764 V.C.; but his dates 
do not extend so far as either. 

The reigns of the three succeeding 
monarchs were short; of the two first 
no coins have been discovered, and 
those of Onones do not afford dates. 
The dates of Arsaces XIX. Artabanus, 
are 334 to 349; those of Arsaces XX. 
Bardanes, 352—357. 

The date 357, which occurs on coins 
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both of Bardanes and Gotarzes, marks 
the termination and commencement of 
those respective reigns. The dates of 
Gotarzes are only 357, 358; and it is 
not probable that he reigned muck 
longer than the last-named date, as 
Josephus mentions that his reign was 
but short. Volageses, his brother, suc- 
ceeded, and his dates are 367—389. 
To him succeeded his brother Pacorus, 
whose only date is 394. The dates of 
Chosroes are 422—431 ; the former of 
which nearly corresponds with 865 
V.C., the year in which Trajan is 
supposed to have given a king to the 
Parthians. The dates of Volageses II. 
commence with 433, which must have 
been soon after the beginning of his 
reign, and end with 460. The reigns 
of Volageses II. and III. are, if their 
coins are rightly appropriated, nearly 
separated by the dates 460, which oc- 
cur on those given to the former, and 
461 on those of the latter. The reigns 
of Volageses III. and IV. are also 
nearly separated by the date 502 on 
coins of the former, and 504 on those 
of the latter; whilst again, the date 
518 on coins of Volageses IV., and 520 
on those of Volageses V., nearly dis- 
tinguish these two last reigns. The 
dates of Volagases V. who closes the 
Parthian series, are 520 to 530; and 
the end of the dynasty is 536, if the era 
adopted by Sestini is right, as it cer- 
tainly must be very nearly so. 

It will be seen by this recital, that 
the dates on the Parthian coins are of 
considerable use in distinguishing the 
reigns of their kings, provided they are 
rightly appropriated ; but, after an at- 
tentive examination, it must, I fear, 
be admitted, that the appropriation of 
many of them is far from satisfactory. 


CHARACENE. 


The kings of this remote country 
are but little noticed in history; the 
dates on their coins, however, afford 
some assistance in classing them, and, 
although not determining the length 
of their reigns, yet shewing the periods 
when they flourished. Their era is 
supposed to be that of the Seleucide. 
On the coins of Tireus we find the 
dates 80—83 ; on those of Artapasus 
250. Those of Altambilus, which are 
the most numerous, present several 
dates from 281 to 313; those of Adin- 
nigaus 333. Josephus mentions a 
king of this country, whom he calls 
Abennerig, who appears to have reign- 
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ed about thirty years later than the 
date on the coins of Adinnigaus. 
The last of these coins, which pre- 
sent us with dates, are those of Mon- 
neses, whom several numismatic wri- 
ters have formerly considered as one 
of the Parthian kings. The dates on 
his coins are 422—425; the last an- 
swering to 113 of the Christian era. 
Joun Linpsay. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, July 7. 


THE excellent Dr. Hall, Bishop of 
Norwich, in a Sermon preached by 
him at Exeter on the consecration of a 
New Burial Ground in that City, 24th 
Aug. 1637, observes on the practice 
of burying in Churches, that, 

«¢ T cannot but hold it very unfit and in- 
convenient, first, in respect of the majesty 
of the place ; and that how well soever we 
loved our deceased friends, yet when their 
life is dissolved, there is none of us but 
would be loath to have their corpses 
inmates with us in our houses; and why 
should we think fit to offer that to God’s 
house which we would be loath to endure in 
ourown? The Jews and we are extremes 
in this way; they hold the place unclean 
where the dead lies, and will not abide to 
read any part of the law near to ought that is 
dead ; we make chvice to lay our dead in the 
place where we read and preach both law and 
gospel. Secondly, in regard to the annoy- 
ance of the living; for the air (kept close 
within walls) arising from dead bodies, must 
needs be offensive, as we find by daily expe- 
rience; more offensive now than of old to 
God’s people; they buried with odours, the 
fragrance whereof was a good antidote for 
this inconvenience. (“She did this to bury 
me,” saith our Saviour). Not so with us ; 
the air receives no other tincture than what 
arises from the evaporation of corrupted 
bodies.” 

In this opinion the learned and 
pious Bishop was notsingular. Many 
men of the greatest judgment and 
piety, have thought that the practice 
of burying in Churches, instead of an- 
swering any good purpose, is injurious 
to health, and a mark of unbecoming 
ostentation. The great Sir Matthew 
Hale used to say that, ‘‘ Churches 
were for the living and church-yards 
for the dead.” 

There was no such thing as burying 
in Churches for the first 300 years 
after the introduction of Christianity, 
though it was a custom with the pri- 
mitive Christians to hold their assem- 
blies frequently at the burying-place 
of the martyrs. Even after the Em- 
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pire became Christian, laws were 
enacted prohibiting and restraining 
men from ‘burying both in cities 
and churches. In the sixth century 
church-yards were made burying- 
places; and afterwards kings, bi- 
shops, and other eminent persons, 
were by some laws allowed interment 
in churches, but the practice did not 
become general till Popery was fully 
established. 

During the late pestilence, at some 
parochial meetings held in London it 
was wisely resolved to avoid the bu- 
rial of persons who had died of the 
Cholera, or any other complaints, in the 
vaults under the churches, and that 
no such interment be allowed unless 
the corpse is inclosed in a leaden cof- 
fin well and securely soldered down ; 
and it is to be hoped that, for the sake 
of the public health, as well as for the 
pious motives alleged by Bishop Hall, 
the practice of interment in churches, 
particularly those of the metropolis, 
will be henceforward abolished. 

Avridomos. 


Mr. Ursan, 

The late Lord Tenterden was, I be- 
lieve, in early life a chum in chambers 
with the well-known antiquarian litera- 
teur, Sir Egerton Brydges. In the pre- 
face to the second volume of the -Cen- 
sura Literaria, (written in 1806), is the 
following paragraph, which I have no 
doubt relates to this circumstance. 

«“ There is indeed one friend, the com- 
panion of my early studies, the corres- 
pondent of my youth, the severe director 
of my first efforts as an author, but who 
has long since left me behind him in that 
road of ambition, in which I earnestly 
hope that he will attain the exalted sta- 
tion he merits; to him I dare not express 
with more particularity the obligations 
which I feel to him, for having stolen an 
hour from his more important occupa- 
tions, to add variety to my pages, by an 
article containing abstruse information of 
singular interest, which few, if any, be- 
sides himself could have imparted.” 

I am enabled to add that the article 
alluded to is that on the Libro del Con- 
sulado,—the Book on the Consulate of 
the Sea, the most ancient and most gene- 
rally received body of written customs 
relating to the maritime commerce of 
modern Europe. This was a subject of 
a congenial nature to the only publication 
by Lord Tenterden mentioned in your 
Obituary, ‘his celebrated work on Ship- 
ping.” The article comprises a history of 
the code, and a catalogue of its several 
editions, and occupies pp. 81—90. 

Yours, &c. a. 
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Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, Jan. 9. 

I HAVE inclosed you a view (Pl. I.) 
of Munslow Church, co. Salop, with 
some account thereof; and the monu- 
mental memorials, transcribed at the 
time 1 made the sketch, on the 15th 
of July, 1827. 

Munslow, a parish in the lower di- 
vision of the hundred of Munslow, is 
a rectory in the diocese of Hereford, 
the deanery of Wenlock, and archdea- 
conry of Salop. 1n 1821 it contained 
108 houses, and 708 inhabitants, is 
19 miles south-east of Shrewsbury, 
and 94 miles north of Ludlow. 

The church, which is dedicated to 
St. Michael, is a fine ancient struc- 
ture ; it consists of a body and side- 
aile to the north, divided by two 
pointed arches, and a broad obtuse 
arch ; the chancel, the same breadth as 
the body of the church, is divided by 
an oak screen. On the south side of 
the chancel is a chantry chapel, in a 
dilapidated state. The ceiling of the 
church and chancel are coved, resting 
on strong oak brackets. There is a 
gallery at the west end; under the 
gallery, near the great south door, is 
a handsome font; the basin, which, 
like all our ancient fonts, will admit 
of complete immersion, is octagonal, 
two feet seven inches in diameter, and 
rests on a pedestal of the same shape : 
the whole height is fourfeet two inches. 
Each compartment of the sides is carv- 
ed into a rich pannel, containing a 
quatrefoil, in which is a double rose, 
or a shield alternately. The shaft or 
pedestal is pierced through in each 
division, with a narrow trefcil-headed 
arch. In the north and east windows 
of the north aile, are considerable re- 
mains of stained glass. In the second 
window, the Virgin and Infant Christ; 
St. John, in rich colours; an eccle- 
siastic, under the figure, Job's Hod. 
In the east window of the north aile, 
is the Crucifixion, much mutilated. 
In this window are two shields of 

arms ; the first, Argent, a chevron be- 
tween three escallops Sable, impaling, 
Argent, a lion rampant Sable, debruis- 
ed with a fess counter - componée 
Azure and Or. The other shield is 
much mutilated. The length of the 
church is 72 feet, the breadth, includ- 
ing the side-aile, 314 feet. The tower 
contains four bells, the second is thus 
inscribed : 
VIRGINIS . EGREGIE . VOCOR 
CAMPANA . MARIE. 
Gent. Mac. January, 1833. 
O 
~~ 
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On an alabaster slab in the floor, 
on the south side of the chancel, is 
the figure of an ecclesiastic, in his 
robes, his hands joined in prayer ; 
round the verge, the following inscrip- 
tion : 


i Wie facet corpug d’ni Doban'is 
Blonde, rector’ ecclesie de Wo’ slowe 
qui obijt vita becimo W’l...... HM Tutti 
MeCCCCEC vicesima octava; cujug 
 a’i’e propricietur Deus, Ame’ 4 


On a marble tablet against the north 
wall of the chancel : 


To the memory of the Rey. Richard 
Powell, M.A. thirty years Rector of this 
parish, who departed this life Feb. 6, 
1806, aged 55 years. Likewise of his son 
Thos. Powell, who died Dec. 20, 1781, 
aged one year and eight moenths.— Also, 
sacred to the memory of Elizabeth Pow- 
ell, relict of the above Rey. Rich. Powell, 
who departed this life July 23, 1819, 
aged 68 years. A bright example of every 
Christian virtue. 

Against the south wall of the chan- 
cel, on a table, supporting a handsome 
sarcophagus, is the following inscrip- 
tion, in Roman capitals : 

Sacred to the memory of Maria Powell, 
the deeply lamented wife of the Rev. 
Richard Powell, Rector of this parish, 
who departed this life in the humble hope 
of a blessed immortality, Sept. 27, 1849, 
aged 32 years, leaving three surviving 
children, and an aftlicted husband, by 
whom this monument is erected. 

Cara Maria, vale; veniat felicius evum 

Quando iterum tecum (sim medo dig- 

nus) ero! 

Puellarum elegantissima, flore venus- 
tatis abrepta, vale! heu quanto minus est 
cum reliquis versari, quam tui meminisse ! 


On a plain stone, against the north 
wall of the chancel : 


The Rev. Thomas Hotchkiss, M.A. 
late Rector of this parish, and of Fortor, 
in the county of Stafford, died Jan. 27, 
1748.—Mary his wife, died July 11, 173°, 
and their five daughters, Mary, Catha- 
rine, Jane, Beatrick, and Anne, who ho- 
noured their parents, and inherited their 
virtues. 

On a tablet against the east wall of 
the north aile, in capitals : 


Henry More of Millichope, in the pa- 
rish of Munslow, gent. departed this life 
the 28th day of June, in the year of our 
Lord God 1689. 

Arms. Sable, a swan with her wings 
expanded Argent, membered Gules, with- 
in a bordure engrailed Or; impaling, Azure, 
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on a chevron Or, 3 etoiles Gules, between 
as many fleurs-de-lis Argent. 


On another tablet : 


To the memory of Mary, widow of 
Henry More of Millichope, gent. daugh- 
ter and sole heiress to Richard Sheppard, 
of Balcot in the parish of Tugford, gent. 
obit. 1705. 


On a monument against the east 
end of the north aile : 


In memory of Margaret, 46 years wife 
of Thos. More, esq. fourth daughter of 
Richard Leighton, of Leighton, esq. and 
coheiress to her brother Richard Leigh- 
ton, esq. 
daughters, of which seven survived her; 
but her third son, Leighton More, Lieu- 
tenant of the Burford man-of-war, who 
spent his life in the service of his coun- 
try, and signalized himself in many ac- 
tions in the West Indies and Mediterra- 
nean, died before her, with the character 
of a most gallant Englishman, and pious 
Christian.—She was a pattern of piety, 
humility, modesty, and practices of alt 
virtuous actions. An affectionate wife, a 
tender mother, a prudent economist, inof- 
fensive neighbour, and endowed with all 
Christian principles, which she zealously 
instilled into all her children. 

An inoffensive pious life she spent, 
And heaven to gain was solely her intent, 
Ohijt Julij 12, 1757, et. 66. 

Arms. More, as before ; impaling, Quar- 
terly per fesse indented Or and Gules. 

Inscription on a table, which sup- 
ports a weeping figure, leaning on an 
urn, backed by a pyramid: 

Sacred to the memory of Katherine 
More, daughter of Thos. More, esq. of 
Millichope, and relict of Robert More of 
Linley, esq. who departed this life on the 
23d day of December, 1792, aged 67. To 
those unaequainted with her virtues, let 
this stone record that the poor have lost 
a steady and valuable friend, the world 
an example of religion and piety. 


On a brass plate, against the north 
wall, having, on the top over the in- 
scription, emblems of mortality, the 
Trinity, &c. In the left corner, the fol- . 
lowing arms, Argent, a saltire Sable. 


Richardus Baldwin de Munsloe, philo- 
sophus, medicus, spagiricus, misterijsque 
Nature in gremio absconditis indagator 
exquisitus, vitam cum morte commutavit 
8’vo die Maij, anno etatis sue 73, anno 
Dni 1689. 


On a brass plate, against the east 
end of the church, outside : 


The remains of the late Rey. Mr. 
Samuel Hammond, A.B. are underneath 


She had four sons and four - 
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deposited, who in full hope and assurance 
of a blessed immortality, died universally 
lamented 23d of Jan. 1763, aged 33 years ; 
to whose memory Mrs. Sarah Hammond, 
his once happy wife, inscribed this plate, 
an unsuccessful testimony of his worth, 
and her affection. 


Suscipit Christus, agnoscit Deus; 
Euge fidelis servus ! 


On a tablet, against the north wall 
of the chancel : 

Edward Stedman, gent. of Aston, died 
Noy. 12, 1777, in the 71st year of his age. 
—John Stedman, gent. late of Rindle- 
ford, son of the above, died March 28th, 
1804, in the 70th year of his age. 

Arms. Argent, a chevron Gules be- 
tween three boars’ heads couped Sable. 


On a large tablet against the north 
wall, is represented a corpse in a wind- 
ing-sheet ; over it, ‘‘ Can these bones 
live? O Lord God, thou knowest.’’ 
Ezek. xxxvii. 3. Under the corpse, a 
triangle, emblematic of the Trinity, at 
the angles, ‘‘ Watch,—Fast,—Pray.”’ 
On one side a hour-glass; on the op- 
posite side, a Death’s head and bones : 


To the memory chiefly of his dear fa- 
ther William Churchman, of Holloway, 
in this parish, who there dyed Sept. 23, 
1602, whose body,is interred in this ile. 

Also in remembrance of Roger Church- 
man his grandfather, William Church- 
man bis great uncle, and Andrew Over- 
ton his uncle, by the mother, to whose 
care was committed his education, who 
was buried in St. Peter’s ye Poore in 
London; and of all the rest of his ances- 
tors that sleep in this dust, William 
Churehman, Priest, ye only sonne and 
heyre of the first named William, caused 
this heer to be affixed, Sept. 23, anno 1602. 
I in the hower of his power, one dead by 

Christ do rise, 
And wee whose bones rot under stones, 
our dust he’el not despise. 


Epwarp Lorp Lytretron, eldest 
son of Sir Edward Lyttelton (one of 
the Justices of the Marches, and Chief 
Justice of North Wales,) was born at 
Munslow in 1589. He had his uni- 
versity learning at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and studied the law in the Inner 
Temple, where he became so eminent, 
that the City of London chose him 
their Recorder, and Oxford their Coun- 
sellor ; and the King his Solicitor-ge- 
neral; after which, his merit so much 
recommended him to the King’s fa- 
vour, that he conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood, and made him 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas ; 
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and soon after raised him to the high- 
est station of his profession, by en- 
trusting him with the keeping of the 
Great Seal, to which his Majesty 
added the honour of a Baron, creating 
him Lord Lyttelton, Baron of Muns- 
low, in the County of Salop, being 
then in high esteem for his knowledge 
of the law, and his signal fidelity and 
loyalty. When the war between King 
Charles I. and the Parliament became 
a formidable concern, not thinking it 
safe to remain about London, he first 
sent the Seal to the King, then at 
York, and soon after went there him- 
self, where he served his Majesty with 
the greatest fidelity, till the time of 
his death. He died at Oxford in 1645, 
and was buried in Christ Church Ca- 
thedral, where a monument records 
liis memory. 

His works are, Arguments and Law 
points ; Reports in the Common Pleas 
and Exchequer; and his Speeches in 
Parliament. 

At Hagley Hall, co. Worcester, is 
a good portrait, three-quarter length, 
of Lord Keeper Lyttelton, Baron Mun- 
slow, D. Parkes. 


Mr. UrBan, say" “hag 

1 HAVE lately, by favour of a friend, 
perused an interesting volume, enti- 
tled “‘ Illustrations of Stone Circles, 
Cromlechs, and other remains of the 
aboriginal Britons in the west of 
Cornwall, from drawings made on the 
spot in 1826, by William Cotton, 
esq. M.A.” only twenty-five copies of 
which have been printed by the au- 
thor, as ‘ donum amicis.’ 

My attention was forcibly arrested 
by the following important passage in 
the work, relative to the ‘ wse and in- 
tent’ of those curious monuments call- 
ed Cromlechs. Mr. Cotton says, ‘‘some 
have agreed that they served as altar- 
stones in the Druidical sacrifices ; and 
others have been inclined to consider 
them as sepulchral monuments, and 
the tombs of the warriors of a far dis- 
tant age. To this latter opinion Dr. 
Borlase adds the weight of his judg- 
ment; he made several excavations 
under them for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the fact, but without success. 
In Cornwall, he tells us, and else- 
where, we find many kistvaens, that 
is, an inclosed area about the size of a 
human body, formed of stones set up- 
right in the ground; these certainly 
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once inclosed the bones of the dead. 
The cromléh is nothing more than a 
kistvaen, consisting of larger side stones 
and covered with a mass of extraordi- 
nary magnitude on the top, as the 
cromlehs of Molfra and Chin. Thus 
the dead body was protected and fenc- 
ed in on every side. Since Dr. Bor- 
lase’s time, however, the question has 
been fairly set at rest, and the fact 
proved to be as supposed. In the 
14th volume of the Archeologia, an 
account is published of the discovery 
of acromleh a few years previously 
to the year 1802, in the parish of 
Lanyon, buried under a heap of earth, 
within which, on excavating the 
ground under the covering stone, the 
bones of a human skeleton were found, 
with appearances which left no doubt 
of its having been an ancient sepul- 
chre.””—p. 31. 

Mr. Cotton has therefore laid it 
down as an axiom, in my opinion er- 
roneously, that all cromlechs are se- 
pulchres. 

The ingenious author of the Ercy- 
clopedia of Antiquities, under the 
head of ‘‘ Kistvaen,”’ and ‘‘ Crom- 
lech,”’ vol. II. p. 508, defines the kist- 
vaen ‘‘ to be three large stones placed 
on their edges like three sides of a 
box, and a cover at the top for the re- 
ception of corpses.” He states, on 
the authority of that eminent Celtic 
antiquary Sir Richard Colt Hoare, a 
fact which, by means of kistvaens, 
proves that cromlechs were altars : 
‘* Five kistvaens are placed in a circle 
with a cromlech in the centre. Bones 
have been found under each of the 
kistvaens, but none under the crom- 
lech.”’—ibid. 

The cromlech on Cevyn Bryn, call- 
ed Arthur’s Stone, which I have de- 
scribed in the 23d volume of the Arch- 
zologia, Appendix, p. 421, ‘‘has eight 
perpendicular supporters ; immediately 
under it is a spring of clear water, 
which has obtained in Welch the 
name of our Lady’s well. A spring 
thus situated shows that the monu-. 
ment is not sepulchral.”” Near Mare 
Cross, Glamorganshire, is an ancient 
cromlech called the Old Church, pro- 
bably from these rude structures, 
abandoned as the scenes of idolatrous 
rites, having formed points of assem- 
bly for congregations of primitive Bri- 
tish Christians. 

Arthur’s stone, the Cromlech be- 
fore mentioned, had been originally a 
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Druid altar; and the lucid fountain 
which rises under it was perhaps 
subsequently used for Christian bap- 
tism. At any rate, here is a striking 
instance of a cromlech, which was 
not sepulchral, and had indeed in its 
construction little correspondence with 
the places of interment called kist- 
vaens. 

Cromlechs of this sort, and kist- 
vaens, are, 1 verily believe, as distinct 
from each other as the altars in our 
churches are from the altar tombs. 

And here, I cannot pass over the 
authority of Llwyd, which corrobo- 
rates so decisively the conclusion, that 
simple cromlechs are’ not sepulchral. 
In the Additions to Pembrokeshire, 
written for Camden’s Britannia, he 
says, ‘‘there are in this county several 
such circular stone monuments; but 
the most remarkable is that called 
Gromlech, near Pentre Evan in Ne- 
vern parish, where there are several 
rude stones pitched on end, and in 
circular order; and in the midst of 
the circle a vast stone placed on pil- 
lars.” He adds, that there were eight 
supporters to this cromlech ; the same 
number indeed as sustained Arthur’s 
stone, but that only three of these, 
when he wrote, were in contact with 
the flat superincumbent stone. The 
interpretation of the word cromlech 
he gives as now generally received, 
crwm, crooked or bending; Ulech, a 
flat stone. He informs us the Irish 
called one of their chief idols Crome- 
ruach, which remained till St. Pa- 
trick’s time ; at his approach it fell to 
the ground, and the minor surround- 
ing idols sunk into the earth up to their 
necks! What were these, he plausi- 
bly conjectures, but a circle of stones 
surrounding some idolatrous object of 
a similar nature? and if that be grant- 
ed, he proceeds, ‘‘ we shall have lit- 
tle reason to doubt but that our crom- 
lech, as well as all other such circular 
stone monuments in Britain and Ire- 
land (whereof I presume there are not 
less than a hundred remaining), were 
also intended for the same use. This 
relation of idolatrous worship at Cro- 
merach seems much confirmed by the 
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general tradition concerning such mo- 
numents in Scotland. I find that in 
several parts of that kingdom, they 
are called chapels and temples, with 
this further tradition, that they were 
places of worship in the time of hea- 
thenism, and did belong to the Drou- 
nich,”’ which he interprets the Druids. 
In the same parish of Nevern, Llwyd 
further informs us, is another monu- 
ment called Llech y Drybedth (or ra- 
ther Tripeth), the stone with three 
feet, and by some the altar stone. 
This stone he describes as channelled 
for the reception and conveyance of 
some liquid offering. Enough, per- 
haps, has been cited to show that such 
cromlechs were certainly altars. 

No great error, however, after all, 
is perhaps chargeable on Mr. Cotton ; 
for the term cromlech may have been 
indiscriminately applied by the Celts 
themselves to altars as to tombs. Just 
indeed as we say altar and altar-tomb. 
The altar cromlech, supported by its 
rude stone pillars; the tomb or kist- 
vaen-cromlech by its flat tabular 
stones, inclosing the place of sepul- 
ture, on three or four sides. Seve- 
ral of these kistvaen-cromlechs, then, 
are represented in Mr. Cotton’s 
Sketches in Cornwall, and but one 
altar-cromlech, that of Lanyon. Un- 
der this Borlase himself on search- 
ing found no sepulchral remains. The 
smaller kistvaen, or real sepulchral 
chest, was sunk in the earth, and was 
merely of capacity sufficient to receive 
the human skeleton, or one or more 
urns. The larger kistvaen or kistvaen- 
cromlech was elevated over this, above 
the surface of the ground, forming a 
rude but magnificent altar tomb. 
When the kistvaen was heaped over 
by a pile of earth or stones, the tu- 
mulus was styled a cairn. The re- 
markable remain at Aylesford in Kent, 
Kit’s Coty House, seems to have been 
a kistvaen-cromlech. There were for- 
merly two of these monuments at a 
small distance from each other. One 
has fallen down, and has been re- 
moved. A few years since the kist- 
vaen belonging to it seems to have 
been discovered.* 





* It may be well to preserve, from the Maidstone Journal of July 4, 1822, the 


account given of the discovery at the time it took place. 


“ On Friday last, as some 


workmen were ploughing in a field belonging to Mr. George Fowler, situated about 
a quarter of a mile from Kit’s Coty House, the ploughshare was impeded by some- 


thing, which had repeatedly been the case before. 


The men, in order to ascertain 
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A most perfect example of the mo- 
numental kistvaen, or kistvaen-crom- 
lech, occurs in Mr. Cotton’s little vo- 
lume, in the Sketch of Chun Cromlech. 
The incumbent stone measures 12 feet 
5 inches in length ; the two side-stones 
are 8 feet long, the two end 4 feet. 
The account of the exploration of the 
barrows or cairns on Bortrea Hill, 
four miles from Penzance, is highly 
interesting. (p.41.) These are five 
in number, aad appear to have had 
their circuit defined and foundation 
laid, on a circle of stones about 20 
feet in diameter. These stones lay 
together, like a wall, and a heap of 
earth and loose stones was placed 
upon them. The earth of one of these 
heaps was opened, and a small vault- 
ed cell discovered, measuring 3 feet 
6 inches, by 2 feet. It was a kistvaen, 
formed in the usual manner. Within 
was found a cylindrical earthen pot or 
urn, about 12 inches in diameter, 
standing on a slab of granite. The 
urn was not inverted, as urns some- 
times are; the upper rim was orna- 
mented with a border of parallel lines. 
A small flint was found in the greasy 
earth within the urn, supposed to 
have been the instrument with which 
these lines were formed. 

In another of the Bortrea Hill bar- 
rows were the remains of a kistvaen, 
and two curious arrow-heads of flint, 
barbed and sharp-pointed, of which it 
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may be interesting to give the form, 
from p. 39, 





These are indeed incontestible proofs 
of the aboriginal construction of the 
tomb. 

Barrows, Mr. Cotton tells us, were 
sometimes family tombs. Dr. Bor- 
lase found 50 urns surrounding a kist- 
vaen, in which was deposited an urn, 
by itself, finely ornamented, and full 


. of human bones. (see p. 44.) 


The urn in the kistvaen probably 
enshrined the ashes of the patriarch 
Briton. There is something strikingly 
affecting in the congregation of his 
numerous descendants around him in 
this last narrow home! 

Eleven plates, executed by Mr. 
Cotton’s own hand, of various crom- 
lechs, I would say kistvaen-cromlechs, 
and other Celtic remains extant in 
Cornwall, illustrate this intelligent 





the cause of the obstruction, commenced digging, and a little below the surface found 
two stones about 6 feet and a half long, lying lengthwise upright, but rather slanting, 
between which was a skeleton, in nearly a perfect state. The skull, the teeth, and 
two of the vertebra of the neck, were quite perfect. On being exposed to the air, 
they soon crumbled into dust. The body lay directly east and west, and at the bot- 
tom was a stone, which lay flat. This was supposed to have been occasioned by the 
pressure of the earth above. [The description is confused, but I should think this 
was the cover or lid of the kistvaen, which had fallen in.] The other stones appear 
to be exactly similar to those of Kit’s Coty House, and, it is conjectured, were 


placed there about the same time.” 


{On reference to the second volume of Stukeley’s Itinerarium Curiosum, four plates 


will be found respecting the celebrated Kit’s Coty House, and other similar remains 
in its vicinity. ‘Two of the plates contain bird’s-eye views of the country (taken in 
1722), in the latter of which (pl. 33), not far from the most conspicuous cromlech, 
will be seen a large stone, then called the General’s Tomb, and in different parts of the 
adjacent fields three others are shown, to one of which the above newspaper anecdote 
probably relates. About half a mile nearer Aylesford, in the valley, are still the remains 
of a larger monument than the celebrated and conspicuous cromlech. It is seen in 
Stukeley, pl. 33, as “the lower Coty House ;” and in plates 31 and 32, he has at- 
tempted to restore it to the form of the letter D. In pl. 34, he has given a near view of 
its actual appearance; and another will be seen in Thorpe’s Costumale Roffense, 
pl. iv. p. 68; and a very careful plan of it was communicated by Edward Rudge, esq. 
F.S.A. to our vol. xcrv. i. 125. There was still, besides, a fourth monumént in 
the immediate neighbourhood, a “stone called the coffin, in the hedge above Tot- 
tington,” of which also Mr. Thorpe has engraved a view, (pl. iii.) and the exact po- 
sition of which is shown both in his plan and Stukeley’s views. —Epir.] 
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work. They are good specimens of 
what may be termed amateur etch- 
ings; they have freedom, clearness, 
and spirit,—are occasionally a little 
scratchy (as the technical phrase is), 
but totally free from that mannerism 
and uniform regularity which gene- 
rally characterize engravers’ etchings. 
The little ground-plans which illus- 
trate the sketches are excellent. 

How well is Chun Cromléh, p. 35, 
with its incumbent stone, expressed 
in one of these plans, giving a perfect 
idea of the arrangement of such mo- 
numents in general. 





The outer line above shows the fi- 
gure of the llech or flat stone; the four 
figures, placed at right angles, its sup- 
porters. The numerals express the 
dimensions in feet and inches, in the 
direction of the dotted lines which ac- 
company them. It is remarkable that 
the superincumbent stone is of a rude 
hexagonal form,—a shape not, I think, 
accidental, as I find it repeated still 
more decidedly in the Molfra crom- 
lech (pl. vii.); and in the figure of 
the great stone of Kit’s Coty House, 
engraved in your vol. xcviil. ii. 512. 

Mr. Cotton’s little volume is indeed 
replete with details most attractive for 
the studious in our aboriginal monu- 
ments. It cannot, therefore, but be a 
matter of regret that the private im- 
pression has been limited to such a 
small number as 25 copies, which, by 
giving it the rarity of a MS. deprives 
a stranger of the hope of ever adding 
it to the shelves of his library. 


Yours, &c. A.J. Kempe. 
—_@— 
Mr. Unsan, Newport Pagnell, 
= Jan. 15. 


AS a warm admirer of Mr. Bowles 
and his poetry, I beg leave, through 
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the medium of your pages, to call his 
attention to an error, into which he 
has inadvertently fallen in the second 
part of his “St. John in Patmos,”’— 
a truly noble poem, worthy of the 
author ; and it is only in the anticipa- 
tion of seeing it go through many 
future editions, that I now venture to 
point out what I deem a necessary 
correction. 

In the 35th page of the volume the 
following lines occur : 


“TI was jn Cyprus with my brother Paul, 

Long since at rest, and the Proconsul 
pray’d 

To hear of God and Christ, but Elymas 

The wizard beckon’d up his shadows.” 


and in the next page we have in a 
note: ‘‘ See in the 13th chap. of Acts 
the account of Paul’s first miracle on 
his mission to the Gentiles in the pre- 
sence of John in this island.” Now 
St. Paul’s first miracle on his mission 
to the Gentiles certainly was not 
performed in the presence of St. John 
the Apostle and Evangelist, the hero 
of Mr. Bowles’s poem: for we learn 
from Eusebius, that John continued in 
Judea till after the Virgin’s death, 
fifteen years after our Lord’s ascen- 
sion, and he is not mentioned at all 
in the account St. Luke gives of St. 
Paul’s journeys. On referring to the 
Acts, it is evident that Mr. Bowles has 
confounded St. John the Apostle with 
John Mark, generally known as St. 
Mark the Evangelist. In Atts 12, 
verse 25, we find that ‘‘ Barnabas and 
Saul returned from Jerusalem, and 
took with them John, whose surname 
was Mark ;”’ in the 15th chap. to which 
Mr. Bowles refers, we merely find that 
during their sojourn in Cyprus “‘ they 
had John to their Minister.” Not to 
insist on the imprcbability of St. John, 
one of our Lord’s original Apostles, 
and “‘ the disciple whom Jesus loved,” 
being the minister of Barnabas and 
Saul, the subsequent account renders 
it certain that this John was no other 
than the John Mark brought by them 
from Jerusalem. In chap. 13, verse 13, 
it is said, ‘‘ When they came to Perga 
in Pamphylia, John departing from 
them came to Jerusalem,’ and if we 
turn to the 37th verse of the 15th chap. 
we find that when Paul and Barnabas 
were intending another journey, ‘‘ Bar- 
nabas determined to take with them 
John, whose surname was Mark; 
but Paul thought not good to take him 
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with them, who departed from them 
from Pamphylia.”’ 

Thus, I think it is evident that John 
Mark was with St. Paul at Cyprus, 
and it cannot be shewn that John the 
Apostle was. I trust you will allow 
me to make use of your pages to cor- 
rect an error ina valuable work, which 
ought not to be suffered to go down so 
blemished to posterity. Yours, &e. 

Henry Hvueuegs, B.A. Trin. Coll. 


—o-—-- 
THE ENDEAVOURER, No. VI. 


LEARNED MEN FREQUENTLY NOT 
POPULAR AUTHORS. 

Ingenium,—quod— 

Et studiisannos septem dedit, insenuitque 

Libris et curis, statu taciturnius exit 

Plerumque. Hor. 

IT was the remark of an eminent 
author, that the writer who knows 
most will always have the most power 
of adorning his subject, and recom- 
mending it to hisreader. This obser- 
vation is at some distance from truth. 
He that has most knowledge, will have 
the most materials for adorning his 
subject, but will not certainly have 
the requisite skill to use them in 
adorning it. 

Want of skill in writing, in a learned 
man, may arise either from natural 
deficiency of ability to compose well, 
or from his own neglect of the proper 
exercise of his ability. The most 
abundantly stored intellect, if it be 
wanting in clearness and vivacity, in 
imagination and judgment, will fail, 
whatever pains it may bestow, to re- 
commend to the reader what it pro- 
duces or collects ; nor will it, if pos- 
sessed of those qualities, succeed in 
giving interest to its performances, if 
it be not duly disciplined by the study 
of the best authors and by careful 
exercise in composition. 

It might, indeed, not unreasonably 
beexpected, that men whohave attained 
a critical knowledge of the languages 
of antiquity, who have enabled them- 
selves to distinguish merits and faults, 
and to correct or illustrate readings, 
in the classic writers, or who have 
displayed judgment and skill in Greek 
or Latin compositions, would shew 
themselves possessed of some portion 
of taste when they attempt to write in 
their own tongue, a tongue in which 
they have been accustomed to think 
and speak from their infancy, and over 
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which they might justly be supposed 
to have more command than over any 
other that they may have subsequently 
acquired. 

But many notable instances have 
proved that men may be eminently 
versed in the languages of the ancients, 
and have small skill in writing their 
own. The learned Spanheim has given 
such a version of the Cesars of Julian 
into French, as can scarcely be read 
for its inelegance; and Castalio, the 
excellent translator of the Scriptures 
into Latin, produced another transla- 
tion into his own tongue, which is as 
remarkable for its faults of style as the 
other for its beauties. 

He that intends to be an author, 
whether in his own language or in 
another, should certainly first study 
to acquire knowledge; but he may 
study too much and too long. He 
may delay attempting to write till 
advancement in years has rendered his 
powers less flexible, and diminished 
his willingness and aptitude to endea- 
vour after skill in an art to which he 
is a stranger. He will then relinquish 
the attempt in despair, or content 
himself with such phraseology as pre- 
sents itself, and leave excellence to 
those who have taken a readier way to 
the attainment of it. 

Learning is of the greatest value ; 
yet some have been dissatisfied at the 

igh price at which they have pur- 
chased it. Porson has been heard to 
regret that he had spent so large a por- 
tion of his youth in the study of Greek ; 
and Bentley, as we learn from Cum- 
berland, was not wholly contented that 
he had not aspired to distinguish him- 
self as an original author, instead 
of elevating himself to fame on the 
shoulders of those of antiquity. 

The shortness of life, and the limita- 
tion of human power, preclude man- 
kind from attaining eminence in many 
pursuits. Few can be at once pro- 
found scholars, and polite writers in 
their own tongues. Much depends on 
the determination of the mind in the 
early part of life; and a young man 
may choose whether to enrol himself 
among the learned, or to write for the 
people, but no man has been at once 
a Scaliger and a Voltaire, a Du Cange 
and an Addison. 

The fertilization and expansion of 
the mind, and the exercise of the ima- 
gination, in original composition, are 
by no means favourable to the attain- 
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ment of deep and abstruse learning, 
however they may lead or excite to 
the acquisition of knowledge extensive 
and multifarious— 

Where beams of warm imagination play, 
The memory’s soft figures melt away. 
Minuter particulars, and such as but 
seldom occur to the attention, are for- 
gotten. The mind indeed can be but 
full; if it be filled with matter of its 
own, it will want room for that of 
others; if it be crowded from the 
stores of others, it can contain little 
that is its own. As most of the 
eminently learned have not been popu- 
lar authors, so most popular authors 
have been but moderately learned. 

Nothing but a sense of their inability 
to write any language with elegance, 
has induced many scholars to confine 
themselves to a dead language, in 
which their meanness or incorrectness 
of style might be less apparent. 

Those who have passed much of 
their lives in the study of the ancient 
tongues, have frequently at command 
only the colloquial phraseology of their 
own. They have never made it their 
care either to write or to speak in their 
own language with elegance, or even 
perhaps with propriety. They have 
been content in conversation, with any 
phrases by which they could make 
themselves understood ; they have per- 
haps written little but letters, and in 
them they never.attempted to rise above 
the level of common talk. It is not 
strange, therefore, that when they 
enter on subjects that require a higher 
character of style, they find themselves 
at a loss for expression. 

There are other causes, besides in- 
feriority in language, why a learned 
man may fail to give satisfaction as a 
writer. He may, from the copiousness 
of his materials, overload his subject, 
and make his performance tedious ; or 
he may, through forgetfulness that his 
reader may be less learned than him- 
self, leave too much to be understood, 
and become obscure. Whoever would 
be popular as an author, throughout 
his country, must write to all ranks of 
people; learned men are apt to write 
only or chiefly to the learned. 


Mr. Ursan, Clifton, Dec. 12. 
IN a critique on the Harmonic 
Organ of M. Erard, in a French lite- 
rary Journal, Le Globe, is a short ac- 
count of the introduction of the Organ 
into Europe, which is, I think, deserv- 
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ing of being transferred to your pages. 
—In the year 757, King Pepin received 
the first organ ever known in Europe 
as a present from the Emperor Con- 
stantine Copronymus, and caused it to 
be placed in the Church of St. Corneille 
at Compeigne. This instrument was 
kydraulic or worked by steam. Water 
kept in a boiling state was placed in a 
reservoir under the pipes, and every 
time the keys were struck, the valves 
which closed the lower part of the pipes 
were opened, and the steam escaping 
by this cylinder of metal produced a 
sound. Instruments of this kind, how- 
ever, were not long in use, and the 
secret of working them is completely 
lost. To these succeeded the wind 
organs. ‘The first bellows-organ men- 
tioned in the west, is that which Louis 
le Debonnaire caused to be placed in 
the great Rotunda of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and soon after skilful organ-builders 
made their appearance in Germany. 
Pope John VIII. sent for some of them 
to Rome about the end of the ninth 
century, and from Rome their art spread 
itself through the rest of Italy. Inthe 
tenth century there were bellows-or- 
gans in England, and among other 
places in Westminster Abbey. The 
mechanism no doubt was very clumsy, 
since an instrument of only four hun- 
dred pipes required twenty-six bellows 
and seventy stout men to put these bel- 
lows in motion. Added to this, the 
keys were 5 or 6 inches in breadth, 
and the valves were so hard that the 
performer was obliged to play with his 
jists. At the beginning of the 13th 
century the keys were gradually re- 
duced in size, and the fingers began to 
be used as at present. The improve- 
ment was also adopted of placing seve- 
ral finger boards one above the other. 
In progress of time new stops were 
introduced, which imitated various 
musical instruments. 

In an organ constructed at the Abbey 
of Weingarten in Suabia by Gabler, 
master manufacturer of Ravensburg in 
1750, there were reckoned 66 different 
stops, and consequently 66 registers, 
which regulated 6,666 pipes. 

Arrived at this degree of complica- 
tion, the organ was no longer an in- 
strument, but an edifice. In the 11th 
and 12th centuries it stood in the 
choir, buf in the 15th century was 
introduced the custom of placing it 
over the great west door, a usage 
which has been retained in the French 
Cathedrals ever since. H, Puituirs. 
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Mr. Urean, 

THE Series of Letters upon An- 
cient Architecture, of which the fol- 
lowing is the first, is addressed by the 
author more particularly to WILLIAM 
Twopreny, Esq. in consequence of 
some Letters which have recently ap- 
peared in the British Magazine. 

As “ construction” is a favourite 
if not a well understood subject with 
the ‘‘ Minimist,’’ I will beg your ac- 
ceptance of the following remarks. 
They have been written after consi- 
derable attention to the designs, as 
well as to all the interesting details of 
ancient architecture, with the object 
of obtaining from it practical informa- 
tion; and also for the sake of eluci- 
dating the system of construction 
adopted by ancient architects in the 
production of their splendid monu- 
ments of ecclesiastical and domestic 
architecture. The ‘‘ Minimist’”’ and I 
are at issue as to the full and express 
meaning of the term CONSTRUCTION. 
He limits it to the visible joints on 
the outsides of structures; the quoins 
of walls; the jambs and arches of 
windows and doors ;—and accordingly 
in his letter* informs us that “ de- 
noting the construction of a building, is 
in truth showing the most important fact 
of the skill of the builder.”” I am of 
opinion that architectural draughts- 
men may “‘ carefully examine”? and 
“* carefully mark” every joint, and 
number every stone in every building 
they delineate, and yet remain com- 
pletely ignorant of the principles of 
their construction. If this be true, 
the ‘‘ Minimist”’ must allow that the 
** ignorance ’’’ or ‘* carelessness’? of 
draughtsmen is not so ‘culpable as he 
has endeavoured to represent it. 

I shall now restrict my observations 
on construction to Norman buildings, 
though I might include those of the 
Pointed style, at least such as are of 
early date. I must not however be 
understood as laying down an inva- 
riable rule of practice, from which a 
single example shall not be found to 
depart. I am pointing out the rule 
which ancient architects generally fol- 
lowed, and to which it will be difficult 
toenumerate many important examples 
directly opposed. 

The skill of the Norman builders in 
the science of construction, is attested 
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by the strength and durability of their 
structures. The three essential ingre- 
dients of which they composed their 
walls—squared stone, rubble, and ce- 
ment—when combined, could be equal- 
ly relied upon for their firmness against 
pressure, or their resistance for a very 
long period to the operations of time 
and weather. The system therefore 
of bonding or tying together the ash- 
lar work on both sides of the wall, 
was very rarely practised, and I do 
not know an example of it in a wall of 
great thickness. The practice would 
have been useless: solidity and capa- 
city were indispensably requisite to 
Norman construction, and the concrete 
was so dexterously composed, that it 
would have derived no advantage from 
the occasional introduction of blocks 
in a transverse direction. For the 
same reason neither timber nor iron 
were concealed in walls thus com- 
posed. The rugged, rock-like aspect 
of many buildings which once exhi- 
bited a well-wrought surface of stone- 
work mingled with the elegant orna- 
ments of architecture, proclaims the 
toil with which their strength had 
been secured. Fountains Abbey, and 
St. Pancras Priory at Lewes, are inte- 
resting and deplorable examples ; but 
in still stronger confirmation of the 
durability of ancient cement, I notice 
that there are places in the walls of 
Conway and Bamborough Castles, 
where the stone has been forced from 
the mortar, which protrudes in large 
and prominent masses, and which are 
not in any perceptible degree injured 
by the weather. 

Another peculiarity occasionally ob- 
servable in the construction of Nor- 
man masonry is, that the angles of 
openings, and the mouldings or piers 
composing the jambs attached to them, 
are not bonded together, but that every 
member of the jamb throughout the 
thickness of the wall, consists of dis- 
tinct and similar layers of stone, 
which, when not compactly joined and 
firmly sustained by cement, become 
crippled by length of time, and fall 
asunder beneath the pressure of their 
arches. The tower of Canterbury Ca- 
thedral was a remarkable instance of 
this imperfect kind of construction. 
Fig. 1. (Pl. IZ.) is an elevation of the 
middle story on the east side, and 
Fig. 2 a section of the left jamb. 

It would be trivial and tedious to 
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enumerate many of the peculiarities of 
Norman masonry: the following selec- 
tion may be made. Fig. 6, part of 
the east end of Barfreston Church, in 
which the straight line of the course 
is broken by the encroachment of one 
block upon the plane of another. The 
stone at the angle of the base occa- 
sioned an irregularity in the one above, 
which might have been avoided, but 
the pier is better secured than it 
would have been by the substitution 
of two fragments. I have chosen this 
example for its utility, which cannot 
always be alleged in favour of imme- 
thodical masonry. The ‘‘ Minimist’”’ 
at least will appreciate my observa- 
tion, and he will not overlook the rest 
of the “‘ construction’”’ as shown in 
the same figure. I would also recom- 
mend to his attention Fig. 8, a por- 
tion of the south side of the tower of 
st. — Church in Bedford. He 
will observe that the quoin stones are 
placed double in alternate succession. 
Figs. 12 and 13, elevation and plan of 
a pier among the ruins of the priory 
at Lewes. Fig. 9, the angle pier in 
the nave of Fountains Abbey. 

The construction of the arches or 
lintels of chimneys and doors is some- 
times very singular and ornamental ; 
but, waiving these and other instances 
of ingenuity, I observe that there was 
no scale for proportioning or arranging 
the component parts of arches ; none 
applicable to the courses of masonry 
in walls; butonlya rule for reducing the 
stones commonly to true rectangles, 
mostly squares of small size; and for 
carefully preserving what is techni- 
cally termed an ‘“‘ even bed,”’ which 
produced a close joint, and preserved 
a fine surface. The precepts of the 
Norman architects seem to have been 
few and simple, but obviously sound 
and judicious ; the method of putting 
the work together, and the quality of 
the materials, were considerations 
which, after the design, engaged their 
assiduous attention. 

Norman military architecture affords 
many very beautiful examples of de- 
sign, and highly wrought detail; but 
the walls of castles were not con- 
structed with greater care, or designed 
for longer duration, than those of ec- 
clesiastical buildings. They were com- 
posed in the same manner, and of 
similar materials ; sometimes like 
Churches presenting an uneven surface 
with solid quoins, at others a uniform 
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superficies of regular masonry. Nor- 
man masonry of the latter kind, gene- 
rally speaking, is distinguished by the 
profusion of its joints, and by its neat- 
ness; and as the stone was often re- 
duced to exact squares, it was arranged 
in diagonal lines, which increased its 
resemblance to Mosaic. I must how- 
ever admit that the Normans practised 
a bad as well as a good method of 
building, and that their masonry was 
sometimes very rude and promiscuous. 
Bishop Walkelin set an example of 
the most finished kind in the tower 
and portions of the transepts of Win- 
chester Cathedral; but the succedent 
architect, who completed the transepts, 
was satisfied with workmanship of 
very inferior degree. 

Fig. 3, the Gateway of the Castle 
at Shrewsbury, is a compendious proof 
that the Norman builders were indif- 
ferent to order and formality in the 
masonry of their arches. In this ex- 
ample the mouldings of the arch and 
jambs (Fig. 4) are alike, and are not 
separated either by capitals or cor- 
nices. The outer moulding of the 
arch has a key-stone; the inner, a 
joint inthe centre. Some of the joints 
are lapped, but the greater number 
are not, or only in a very trifling de- 
gree. The masonry of the jambs is 
singularly irregular, and yet this noble 
gateway retains its strength as firmly 
as any arch constructed with a dozen 
blocks, and with Roman accuracy. 
Thus it is evident that the Normans 
were regardless of the numerical quan- 
tity of the material applied to a given 
purpose ; they would use a single 
stone for an arch when they could ob- 
tain it, or resort to many when only 
small pieces were at hand. Figures 
11, from the Dormitory of Fountains 
Abbey, 14, 15, and 16, from the Nor- 
man tower of Canterbury Cathedral, 
will abundantly ilustrate this remark. 

The labour consumed in the demo- 
lition of ancient buildings, is well 
known, particularly in the case of 
those erected by the Normans. The 
extinction of the priory at Lewes was 
commenced by mnemoclasts of the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, but it soon 
appeared that the employment had 
been consigned to beings whose powers 
of mischief were surpassed by their 
propensity for crime and violence, and 
London furnished more experienced 
practitioners, who, after many weeks 
of incessant toil, perpetrated the ruin 
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‘of ‘all its buildings. In many cases 
the same hands which in early life 
had been employed to rear and adorn 
churches and chapels, were, in later 
years, engaged with alacrity in the in- 
glorious work of their destruction. 

“ He that hewed timber afore out of 
the thick trees, was known to bring it to 
an excellent werk. But now they break 
down all the carved work thereof with 
axes and hammers. ‘They have set fire 
upon thy holy places, and have defiled 
the dwelling place of thy name, even unto 
the ground. Yea, they said in their 
hearts, Let us make havoc of them alto- 
gether.”—Psalm 74. 


I cannot more properly illustrate 
the foregoing observations than by 
adding some remarks upon the con- 
struction of the north-west tower of 
Canterbury Cathedral, lately destroyed. 
It was known as Lanfranc’s Tower,* 
but was not built till upwards of se- 
venty years after the death of that 
Prelate. This magnificent relic of 
Norman architecture had seven con- 
tignations between the ground and the 
summit, and as many stages, and was 
one hundred and nineteen feet nine 
inches high. The platform or base on 
which it stood, was of enormous bulk 
and strength, and originally measured 
full thirty-six feet on every side. 

The area of the Tower was a trape- 
zium. The east and west sides were 
parallel, and measured respectively 
18.4 and 19.2. Itshould be remarked 
that a line was drawn through the 
centre, and the excess in the length of 
the west wall was ascertained to have 
been disposed equally on both sides. 
This irregularity in the Norman plan 
had been obviated within the church 
by the addition of large clusters of 
pillars towards the east and scuth; 
but above, where the Norman archi- 
tecture remained in all its original 
simplicity, the difference was percep- 
tible. Four stories corresponded in 
design, the next below was plain, and 
so was the lower story, with the ex- 
ception of the doorway on the west 
side, but the intermediate space was 
enriched with a Norman window on 
the west, and doubtless with another 
on the north side. The walls bat- 
tered all the way up, some divisions 
more than others; their bulk was 
thinned on the outside, by the dimi- 
nution of every stage, and their gra- 





* It was also called the Arundel Tower. 
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vity reduced on the inside, by a series 
of semicircular arches on each floor. 
On the angles were pilaster buttresses 
of several thicknesses; that to the 
north-west enclosed the staircase. 
The design may be remarked as pos- 
sessing two distinguishing and very 
interesting features: one, that the ori- 
ginal arches throughout the design 
enclosed other arches; the second, 
that Norman and Pointed arches of 
coeval date were associated in the up- 
permost range. The Pointed arches 
enclosed the Norman; both had mould- 
ings, columns, capitals, and bases 
alike. A single torus moulding of the 
same size as the column from which it 
sprung, constituted at once the figure 
and the ornament of the arches. An 
indented line en some of the capitals 
and cornices, is the only ornament re- 
maining to be noticed. 

The walls of this noble Tower were 
cracked on all sides between the base 
and the middle line of its elevation. 
Time and alteration had contributed 
to the defects which ended in demoli- 
tion. Their operations have been 
gradual, and perhaps have not been 
greatly retarded by the efforts which 
were made half a century ago to tie 
the mutilated walls together. To these 
another cause may be added for the 
dilapidated state of this building, 
namely, the inferior quality of the 
mortar, which had lost its binding 
property in the lower half of the walls, 
but retained the strength of stone 
above. The walls were seven feet 
broad at the base, and upwards of 
three feet at the summit, composed 
throughout of rubble, and a large pro- 
portion of lime, faced on the outside 
and inside with squared masonry, not 
bonded through the wall in any part. 
The strength of a Norman wall is in 
its core; when this crumbles and falls 
away, as in the present instance, the 
fate of the building is decided. But I 
question the modesty and justness of 
any reflection upon the failure, so to 
name it, of a fabric which has stood 
full six centuries and a half. The 
builder must have been a skilful and 
an honest workman ; and that his la- 
bour was duly appreciated by the ar- 
chitect of the fifteenth century, will 
be admitted by those who remember 
the laborious and difficult alterations 
he effected for the sake of preserving 
this Tower, and obliterating all traces 
of its Norman character in the inte- 
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rior of the Cathedral. But before 1 
describe these alterations, I will con- 
clude my remarks on the masonry, 
which had been carefully squared and 
joined together; but the size of the 
courses and the line of the joints were 
uneven. In no instances were the 
blocks large enough to stretch into 
the second member of the jambs; the 
same remark applies to the buttresses: 
it was throughout a fine and well- 
wrought but thin ashlar, in the three 
uppermost tiers very perfect, but be- 
traying below the middle, where it 
was detached from the cement, its 
dangerous condition. Some of the 
arches were formed with key-stones, 
others without, as accident determin- 
ed, and it is evident that the smaller 
arches, consisting of six or eight nar- 
row stones, were constructed without 
centres; none of them were semicir- 
cular, but all exceeded the semi-dia- 
meter in height. 

The architect who spared this mag- 
nificent Tower from the ruin which 
lighted on the Norman nave, planned 
and executed a skilful design for pre- 
serving the interior uniformity of the 
church. The original arches, how- 
ever graceful in form, or tastefully 
enriched, would have ill accorded with 
the light and splendid character of the 
Pointed architecture which Prior Chil- 
lenden adopted for the nave. It be- 
came necessary not only to change the 
form of the arches and pillars, but also 
to enlarge the openings, and it is pro- 
bable that, with the lower part of the 
south and east sides of the Tower, the 
internal angle was entirely removed to 
make room for the present clustered 
pillar. Atall events, if the angle was 
not wholly destroyed, it was so much 
reduced in bulk, as to be inadequate 
for the support of the incumbent weight 
without the addition of the new stone- 
work. But it is the operation pre- 
vious to the alteration, and necessary 
to its success, which I shall more par- 
ticularly describe, as evincing the abi- 
lity and perseverance of our ancient 
architects in the execution of their 
labours. On three sides of the Tower, 
the north, east, and south, above the 
openings, Pointed arches were built 
into the walls, of irregular masonry 
and coarse construction, but sufficiently 
strong and compact to bear the pres- 
sure from above, while the wall below 
was either wholly or in part taken 
away. ‘The execution of this ingenious 
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contrivance was slow and difficult in 
this strong and ponderous building. 
After the form and size of the arch 
had been marked on the wall, the 
masonry was removed in small por- 
tions, and immediately supplied by the 
springer of the new arch, kept flush 
with the old wall. In this manner 
the work was advanced til the dis- 
charging arch was completed. It was 
interesting to examine a contrivance 
thus admirably and successfully exe- 
cuted several ages ago. The two in- 
ternal arches stretched quite across 
the walls, and abutted against the 
piers, and were better shaped and 
more cerefully built than the external 
one towards the north, intended to 
uphold only a portion of the weight 
which otherwise would have pressed 
on the arch of a lofty window. I 


- have preserved an accurately deli- 


neated representation of this arch, and 
the annexed engraving of it (Fig. 5) 
will show how little attention was 
paid to the size and shape of the 
stones employed, so that they formed 
altogether a compact mass, and served 
the purpose for which they were in- 
tended. The broken line of one side 
was an accident in the original con- 
struction; had it happened after its 
completion, and the removal of the 
wall underneath, it would have proved 
injurious to the building, over which, 
however, it remained till its destruc- 
tion, without a flaw. If the preserva- 
tion of this Tower had not been an ob- 
ject of considerable moment, so much 
care would not have been taken, as 
we have seen was resorted to for the 
purpose of securing it from accident 
during its necessary internal altera- 
tion; but after three centuries and a 
half, the architect of the 15th century 
will surely escape reproach, though I 
attribute to his labours the cause, in 
part, of the subsequent weakness of 
the building. By means of the arches 
he so dexterously constructed, an un- 
due weight was forced upon the an- 
gles. The structure was three centu- 
ries old in his days, but it neverthe- 
less did not yield to time and altera- 
tion, till it had numbered full twice 
that period. The angles towards the 
lower part were bulged and crippled 
throughout the substance of the wall, 
while thoge of the upper part retained 
their firmness, and exhibited no signs 
of decay. 


Canterbury, notwithstanding its 
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losses, is still rich in the treasures of 
ancient architecture. But the destruc- 
tion of its noblest and most interest- 
ing specimens of the Norman style— 
the Tower just described, anda splendid 
relic of the tower of St. Augustine’s 
monastery—has severed the chain of 
illustrations belonging to the records 
of its architectural history. Canter- 
bury is not without specimens of early 
Norman architecture, but these are 
scarcely regarded in the midst of a 
transcendant display of the same style 
in its richest costume, combined with 
the grandest dimensions, and the most 
highly-finished decoration. The Nor- 
man nave might have been as frugal 
of ornament as the western tower; 
but, whatever were its features, it was 
entirely swept away in the fifteenth 
century, and its demolition must have 
proved a work of great labour—labour 
nevertheless surpassed by that which 
the ingenuity and admirable skill of 
the architect of Gloucester Cathedral 
imposed upon himself when he exe- 
cuted his design of spreading a screen- 
work of stone of a light and exqui- 
site pattern, over Norman architecture 
of the most plain and robust character. 

Norman architecture comprehends 
every form of arch known in ecclesias- 
tical architecture, except the Pointed ; 
and the straight line, or lintel, form- 
ing a square opening, is very common. 
The north windows of the clerestory 
of Elstow Church, Bedfordshire, pre- 
sent a very remarkable character. 
Fig. 10 exhibits one of them from an 
unmeasured drawing ; the curve seems 
to exceed that known as the horseshoe 
form. 

The remains of the very magnificent 
Norman mansion, improperly called 
Canute’s Palace at Southampton, fur- 
nish the best examples of the ellipti- 
cal arch with which I am acquainted. 
The antiquity of this building has 
been much overrated; its external 
mouldings furnish sufficient proof that 
it is late Norman, and there can be 
little doubt of its having been built in 
the last half of the twelfth century. 
There is great richness and novelty in 
the label moulding of the principal 
windows, and a graceful character 
throughout the design, which distin- 
guishes it from early Norman archi- 
tecture. But the slender three-quar- 
ter pillars on the inside angles of all 
the elliptical windows, bearing the 
fillet as the badge of their positive an- 
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tiquity, and with capitals of foliage, 
slightly but carefully sculptured, and 
excessively defaced, seem to favour 
the accuracy of the date I have as- 
signed to the building. Sir Henry 
Englefield’s description and measure- 
ments of this interesting relic of archi- 
tecture, are mostly correct. I exa- 
mined and made accurate drawings of 
it in the year 1818, fourteen years 
after that able antiquary had delineated 
and described it. About thirty feet of 
the front, from the west angle, had 
been demolished, to make room for a 
meanly built house, but the rest re- 
mained in good preservation. One of 
the triple windows which distinguish- 
ed the centre has long been oblite- 
rated by brickwork ; but the arches of 
the two elliptital windows towards 
the east, and that of one on the other 
side of the centre, remain, their double 
arches on a broad mullion or pier,* 
—the first rudiment of tracery,—have 
entirely disappeared. A spacious and 
very ancient doorway, slightly point- 
ed, remained immediately under the 
west pier of the triple windows, and 
part of another door under the corre- 
sponding pier, but they were walled up 
with stone. The masonry of all the 
arches had been wrought with great 
care, and it was so admirably con- 
structed that it remained without a 
flaw ; and though the front wall had 
been considerably damaged by altera- 
tions, it still plainly indicated work- 
manship of a superior quality. 

The ‘‘Minimist,’’ Sir, has much to 
learn in the science of architecture, be- 
fore he can take upon himself the office 
of instructing others in the practice of 
their profession. As it may be of 
service to him to describe another 
magnificent fragment of the Domestic 
architecture of the Normans, I will 
close this letter with some remarks 
upon the vast and interesting range of 
building which forms part of the west 
wall of Southampton. Its design and 
construction are equally worthy of 
examination, but I desire the attention 
of the ‘‘ Minimist”’ more particularly to 
the original destination of these build- 
ings: at least he shall know my 
opinion of them, and the experience of 
some years in the careful investigation 
and accurate delineation of remains of 
ancient architecture, justifies my at- 





* Described and engraved by Sir Henry 
Englefield. 
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tempt to supply this deficiency ; for no 
antiquary who has preceded me in the 
examination of these remains, has 
offered any explanation of a design so 
uncommon in architecture. intended 
for defence. The main wall, or a con- 
siderable portion of it, has evidently 
belonged to domestic buildings, which 
have been utterly demolished. It is 
Norman, but not of remote antiquity. 
The annexed outline of a double win- 
dow, Fig. 7, exhibits the fairest spe- 
cimen of its architectural detail. It 
has two windows of the same kind, 
but the example in the plate has been 
selected from the wall of a contiguous 
building, on one side of Blue Anchor 
Lane. The style is more pure and 
ancient than that of the mansion just 
destribed, and little more than half a 
century older. The spacious windows 
for light and air observable there, are 
in this instance carefully avoided : 
both are in two stories, and both of 
moderate elevation. Strength for re- 
sistance as well as convenience for 
habitation, were demanded in this ex- 
tensive structure. The former was 
sought in a ponderous external wall, 
the latter might have been obtained 
without many windows in the front 
exposed to danger. An embattled 
parapet was probably its only means 
of defence and annoyance, till at a 
subsequent period a more formidable 
plan was devised for improving this 
part of the fortification without de- 
molishing the ancient and well-con- 
structed boundary. The plan of an 
arcade or screen was novel, ingenious, 
and effectual. Its pillars strengthened 
the wall, its openings spared the most 
useful windows or loops, and fresh 
doorways were contrived for those 
which were unavoidably destroyed. 
But what, perhaps, was the most 
needful part of the design was the 
perforated platform, obtained by the 
additional breadth of more than three 
feet to the parapet. A line of machi- 
collations would have exposed the 
means of annoyance from within, but 
here the arches screened the apertures, 
which proved so destructive to assail- 
ants when engaged close under the 
walls. The arcade is surmounted by 
a strong and deep parapet, with a 
cornice, and a single battlement placed 
over every arch, with a comparatively 
narrow embrasure over every pier. 
The introduction of the Pointed arch, 
which is more or less acute in propor- 
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tion to the space it covers, forbids the 
supposition that this screen-work is 
older than about the middle of the 
twelfth century. The masonry of the 
piers is bold and very strong, but the 
arches are composed of larger stones, 
and secured from sudden pressure by 
other or discharging arches of well- 
wrought but smaller masonry, resting 
upon the main ribs, a method of con- 
struction very common at all periods,” 
and preferable to the practice of build- 
ing them apart. I shall with a future 
letter upon the Southampton Antiqui- 
ties, give engraved representations of 
the described magnificent buildings. 
An ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUARY. 
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Mr. Ursan, Jan. 10. 

THE following letter by Mr. John 
Stuteville, is preserved in the Harleian 
MSS. and appears so applicable to the 
present position of the country, that 
I conceive its publication at this’ time 
may not be uninteresting. It was 
addressed to the celebrated Sir Si- 
mondes D’Ewes. 





Honovurep Sr 

I give you many thankes for yor 
kind lines, together with the enclosed 
papers, wherein the pulse of these 
times, and predominant humor of this 
nation, is plainely discovered ; the 
beate whereof is soe violent that it 
shewes to every ordinary Physitian a 
great distemper, w™ (if by God’s great 
mercy it bee not speedily prevented) 
threatens the utter subversion of it, 
and all Religion, and Liberty (w™ is 
soe much pretendedly stood for now 
a dayes). Certaynely, S', ot particu- 
lar and national sinnes are come to 
soe great a height, that the greatest of 
temporale judgements, Warre, Pesti- 
lence, and Famine, even all the plagues 
of Egipt, wee may expect and looke 
for. Nay, I fear, a spirituall judge- 
ment; the removall of o' Candlestick, 
the glorious Gospell, (w*" hath shined 
soe cleerely amongst us for many ages 
together) to some other nation, w 
will bring forth better fruite than wee 
have done. The punishments, w<* 
have beene inflicted upen us already, 
shew apparently or sinnes and sicknes 
to bee epidemicall. Have wee not 
suffred in every part? I can not say 
the Head is sicke; but (alas) quite 
cut off, and in the roome thereof, a 
prodigious Hydra sprung up. I am 
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sure o' heart languisheth ; ot free Par- 
liaments (which have formerly beene 
the very heart and vitals of the king- 
dome) are now driven away, and con- 
fined to a very few, win the walls of 
the House of Co mons, and those over- 
awed by the sword. Have not the 
merchants suffred at sea, and the 
poore countryman by that intolerable 
oppression of Free-Quarter? Neither 
can that great metropolis (although 
shee hath carried herselfe more poli- 
tiquely then religiously in these times,) 
boast that she hath beene free: witnes 
that universall cry for want of trading: 
and I can not see how that city can 
flourish, when there is such obstruc- 
tion at sea. Truely, S', I looke upon 
the souldiers but as the instruments 
and executioners, I looke up to God 
as the chiefe Agent, who “hath a 
great controversy with us;” and if 
wee doe not, all sorts of us, as wee 
have sinned, endeavo' to prevent him, 
by o' preparation to meete him, by 
true and unfained repentance, actum 
est de Anglia: wee shall onely bee 
able to say, wee have beene a flourish- 
ing people, and by reason of o' sinnes 
God hath forsaken us and made us a 
scorn and derision to o' neighbo® na- 
tions. S', these are the meditations 
yo' letter hath wrought in mee, w* 
wt my humble service I leave wth you 
and remayne yo" humble servant 
April 9th, 1649. J.B. 





The Stuteville family, which is now 
merged in that of Isaacson (four bro- 
thers of the latter having married the 
four daughters of Thomas Stuteville, 
Esq. of Newmarket, the last heir 
male, about a century ago,) came 
into England with the Conqueror, and 
was settled at Dalham Hall, Suffolk, 
and Brinkley, Cambridgeshire, for se- 
veral centuries. 

The late Rev. I. Isaacson, Rector of 
Lidgate, possessed a full-length por- 
trait by Sir Godfrey Kneller, (which 
is at present in the hands of a gentle- 
man who married his daughter), of 
William Clayton, Lord Sundon; and I 
have seen many papers and letters 
respecting his Lordship, who repre- 
sented Westminster for thirteen years, 
and sat in the House of Commons 
from 1715 to 1752, during which pe- 
riod he was created Lord Sundon, in 
the peerage of Ireland, in 1735. His 
Lordship dying intestate in 1752, the 
widow of the Thomas Stuteville above 
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mentioned, became one of the joint 
heirs to his personal estate. And I 
have a copy of the account of the 
sale of Lord Sundon’s diamond ring, 
to Mr. Peter Duetens, for 4401. ; and 
also of the disposal of other personal 
property, of which this lady received 
one third. As Ihave not been able, 
however, correctly to ascertain the 
connection which subsisted between 
the families, 1 shall be obliged by the 
communications of any of your corre- 
spondents who can assist me in the 
inquiry. 

Lord Sundon’s mansion-house, at 
Sundon near Luton, Bedfordshire, is 
now in a state of dilapidation; and 1 
believe no satisfactory title to the pro- 
perty has ever been made out, which 
may account for the circumstance, as 
well as for the numerous hands into 
which the estate and manor has passed, 

Yours, &c. S. i. 


on he 
THE CENSOR.—No. XXI. 


PROGRESS OF ANECDOTAL LITERA- 
TURE. 


(Continued from vol. cit. i. p. 586.) 
Ancient Jesters. 


THE earliest Joculator on record in 
England, is Hirarp, who filled the 
office under King Edmund (Ironside), 
by whom he was presented with the 
town of Walworth. In the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, wishing to 
visit Rome, he bestowed this property, 
with the king’s consent, on the cathe- 
dral church of Canterbury, depositing 
the deed on conveyance of the altar. 
The gift was confirmed by King Ed- 
ward in 1051. Of this Hitard no- 
thing more is probably known.'! Ber- 
pic was Joculator to William the Con- 
queror, from whom he received three 
towns and five carucates of land, free 
from charges.2, RaneEre, who held 
the same post under Henry I. is con- 
sidered as the founder of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s hospital, near Smithfield. 

The Joculator, although, strictly 
speaking, the parent of the later Jester, 
is not to be confounded with him. 
“We may distinctly trace in him,” 
says Mr. Godwin, “ the different ac- 
complishments of a player upon some 
musical instrument, a vocal performer, 
a dancer, a posture-master, a jester, a 





' Somner’s Canterbury, appendix, p. 39. 
2 Domesday Book, Gloucestershire. 
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professor of legerdemain, and a sor- 
cerer.”’ He further remarks, “‘ the 
minstrels also studied, with a view to 
the amusement of the persons whose 
houses they frequented, the art of 
showing themselves ready in various 
ingenious gibes and mockeries, sug- 
gested by such occasions as might 
offer.*”’ Part of their office was to re- 
late the gesta, or feats, of celebrated 
heroes, and hence is derived their 
early name of gestours. But the man 
who could indite such poetry as was 
then considered sublime, was likely to 
despise the meaner parts of his pro- 
fession ; those who could write prose 
romances branched off in the same 
way; till the narrator of tales was 
confined to the narrow bounds of 
an anecdoter’s department. Chaucer 
marks the turning point of the change 
in these lines, 

« And Jestours that tellen talys 

Both of weeping and of game.” 4 

As poets and romancers multiplied, 
and divided themselves into various 
kinds, the Jester was elbowed still 
further off the stage, and sank into his 
final character of story-teller and buf- 
foon. The author of the ‘‘ Visions of 
Piers Plowman”’ calls them “‘ japers, 
and jugglers, and janglers of jests.” 

Bisquet and Amaril were the jesters 
of Francis I. Holbein drew the por- 
trait of Somers. Saxton, another fool 
of Henry VIII. is the first person re- 
corded to have worn a wig, as an item 
occurs in the accounts of Treasurer of 
the Chambers, ‘‘ Paid for Saxton, the 
king’s fool, for a wig, twenty shil- 
dings.”® Dr. David Irving mentions 
that a fool belonged to the household 
establishment of James V. of Scot- 
jand. His remarks on that office may 
‘be quoted as illustrative: ‘‘ It appears 
to have been the duty of this person- 
age to amuse his patron with sallies 
of wit and humour; with bold and 
unexpected remarks on the occur- 
rences of the day; with ludicrous re- 
presentations of incident and charac- 
ter. He wore a fantastic and party- 
coloured garment ; and endeavoured 
by every art to attract the attention of 
the prince or baron by whom he was 
entertained. He was exposed to the 
wit or folly of every joker; and, in his 


3 Life of Chaucer, i. 100. 

4 Temple of Fame. 

5 Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, i. 
134-6. 
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turn, was privileged to exercise his 
professional talents without respect to 
rank,’’ &—P., 409. 

Prologue to Scogan’s Jests. (pp. 92.) 

“ The Prologue. There is nothing be- 
side the goodnesse of God, that preserves 
health so much as honest mirth, espe- 
cially used at dinner and supper, and 
mirth toward bed [time], as it doth plainly 
appeare in the Directions for Health. 
Therefore considering this matter, that — 
mirth is so necessary a thing for man, I 
published this booke, named Tue Jests 
of Scogin, to make men merrie; for, 
amongst divers other bookes of grave 
matters that I have made, my delight 
hath been to recreate my mind in making 
something merrie. Wherefore I doe ad- 
vertise every man in avoiding pensive- 
nesse, or too much study, or melancholie, 
to be merrie with honesty in God, and 
for God, whom I humbly beseech to send 
us the mirth of heaven, AMEN.” 

There is good sense, both moral and 
physical in this prologue, and Solo- 
mon’s words, a merry heart doeth good 
like a medicine,’ may have been in the 
writer’s mind. This happy temper of 
making every subject yield some in- 
ducement to piety, may be traced from 
a remote period, even to the restora- 
tion of Charles the Second, when 
elegance was lost in luxury, and mirth 
in profaneness. 

Many of Scogan’s adventures have 
been transferred to other names, and 
some were borrowed from the Vita di 
Bertoldo,s who may be called the 
Scogan of Lombardy. These authors 
draw freely upon each other. Such, 
however, as this famous piece of bio- 
graphy is, the reader shall have it in 
an abridged shape, that he may judge 
of Scogan’s character and exploits for 
himself. 

John Scogan was probably a native 
of Suffolk, as he resided at Bury. He 
studied at Oriel college, Oxford; and 
while the plague raged there in 1477, 
with such violence as to carry off 
more people (it is said) than had been 
slain in the former wars, he retired 
with the other members of his college, 
to the hospital of St. Bartholomew 
near that city. This circumstance is 
worthy of notice, as it contains the 
only date in his memoirs. During 
his stay in the University, he taught 
pupils, certainly not very scholasti- 

6 Lives of Scottish Poets, i. 200. 

7 Prov. xvii. 22. 

8 See Mr, Dunlop’s History of Fiction. 
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cally; on one occasion he received a 
horse from a husbandman for helping 
his son to the priesthood, which animal 
he kept at Shotover. His frolicsome 
temper not according with the deco- 
rum of Oxford, he proposed himself 
as a fool to Sir William Neville, at 
the Court, and obtained twenty pounds 
by standing under a spout in the rain 
for a wager. Sir William introduced 
him to the King, to whom he recom- 
mended himself so well as to receive 
the grant of a house in Cheapside: his 
country residence was at Bury, with 
the Abbat of which place he was on 
intimate terms. A story is told, that 
he was married to a proud woman, 
who desired that a servant might pre- 
cede her when she went to church; 
but Scogan, who could not afford it, 
marked the way to the parish church 
with a piece of chalk. At length he 
was banished the Court for his pranks, 
and ordered ¢o tread upon none of the 
King’s ground here in England; upon 
which he went to France, and putting 
a portion of the soil in his shoes, re- 
turned home; the King pardoned his 
disobedience for the sake of the jest, 
but forbade him his presence. From 
Lourt he went to Cambridge, where 
he resided at Jesus college, and tra- 
velled in the North, till he was again 
restored to favour, but having dis- 
gusted the King, he was condemned 
to be hanged; this doom he escaped 
as Bertoldo did, by petitioning to 
chuse his own tree, and contriving 
never to fix on any. By counterfeit- 
ing death under a coverlid, he obtain- 
ed the forgiveness of the King and 
Queen, a device which occurs in Asia- 
tic tales as well as European ones, 
though it is difficult to imagine how 
the author of either came at the other. 
When he died is not said ; however, 
he desired to be buried under a water- 
spout on the east side of Westminster 
Abbey, saying, “‘ 1 have ever loved 
good drinke all the dayes of my life.” 
The Latin epitaph on Scogan oc- 
curs in Harl. MSS. 1587, with the 
autograph of Cardinal Pole.® 





Lord Orford mentions that Patch, 
the fool of Wolsey and Henry VIII. 
was employed by Sir Francis Knollys 
to break down the crucifix which 
Queen Elizabeth still retained in her 
chapel. In that case, Patch must 

9 See Ritson’s Bibliotheca Poetica. 
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have been long lived, and it is more 
probable that Pace is meant. He also 
calls Tarleton Queen Elizabeth’s fool, 
which is not true; but Sir Richard 
Baker says of him, ‘ Richard Tarle- 
ton, who for the part called the clown’s 
part, never had his match, never will 
have.” Kempe, Robert Armin, and 
Thomas Pope, are also mentioned as 
clowns. Lord Orford quotes from the 
accounts of James the First’s reign, 
Paid to T. Mawe, for the diet and 
lodging of Tom Derry, her Majesty's 
Jester, 13 weekes, 101. 18s. 6d." 

P. 583. Add to the account of 
Charles Chester : 

** Charl: Chester, a Court Foole in 
Quee: Elizab: time, used to be gerding 
very often at my L* Knolls and Sr Walt. 
Raleigh ; sayes Sr Wat. Ra. ‘ My L4, get 
but this Foole to dinner one day, and you 
shall see what a tricke we'le serve him ;? 
so he did, and when his paunch was well 
fill’d, (for he was a notable trencher man) 
and he went out, St Wat. Raleigh follow- 
ed him; * Come, Sirrah,’ sayes he, ‘ Now 
wee'l be revenged on you for all your 
Roguerie; and having some servants by, 
tyed him hand and foote, sett him right 
up in the corner, call’d a mason or twa, 
built him up presently to the chinne, and 
so close as hecould not move, and threat- 
ened to cover him in, but that he begg’d 
hard, and swore he would abuse them no 
more; so they let him stand till night.’, 
(Harl. MSS. 6395.) 





The following are some of the titles 
of Jest-bookes published during the 
foregoing periods :— 

Baldwin’s Treatise of Moral Phylo- 
sophye, containynge the Sayinges of the 
Wyse, Worthye Preceptes, Pithy Mee- 
ters, and Proverbs. b. |. imp. by R. 
Tottel, 1561. 

The Flowers of Sencies, gathered 
out of Sundry Writers, printed by T. 
Kynge, 1552. 

Apophthegmes, that is to  saie, 
prompte, quicke, wittic, and senten- 
cious sainges, verie pleasant and pro- 
fitable to reade. b. 1. 1564. 

The Wonderful Year 1603, with 
certaine tales cut into sundry fashions, 
to shorten the Lives of long Winter 
Nights. 4to. 

Jack a Lent, his Entertainment, 
with the Mad Prankes of the Gentle- 
man Usher. 

Jacke of Dover, his Quest of In- 


Chronicle, p- 500. 
"Walpole, ubi supra. 
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quirie for the veriest foole in England, 
1604. 

Wit and Mirth, chargeably collected 
out of Tavernes, Bowling Greenes, 
Allyes, Alehouses, Water-passages, 
&c. made up into Clinches, Bulls, 
Quirkes, Yerkes, &c. b. 1. 1629. 

There have always been ‘persons 
who have made it their business to 
note down whatever witticisms they 
hear, for the purpose of retailing them 
elsewhere as their ‘own. A living 
punster, who can afford to honour 
drafts on his talent at sight, happen- 
ing to detect a purloiner of this kind, 
in repeating old stories with new ap- 
plications, told’ him that he trusted to 
his memory for his wit, and to his in- 
vention for his facts. Ben Jonson, in 
his Cynthia’s Revels, 1601, has a pas- 
sage charging contemporary authors 
with such thefts: ‘‘ Besides, they 
would wish your poets would leave 
to be promoters of other men’s jests, 
and to way-lay all the stale apothegms 
or old books they can hear of, in print 
and otherwise, to farce their scenes 
withal.”” And in the Induction to 
Marston’s Malecontent, 1604, occurs 
this sentence : ‘‘ 1 am one that hath seen 
this play often, and can give them in- 
telligence for their action; 1 have most 
of the jests here in my ¢able-book.”’ 

The pulpit appears to have been in- 
fected with what Swift calls the drs 
Punica ; but it would be unhandsome 
to quote as ridiculous the paranoma- 
sias which were uttered with a view 
to being emphatic. No doubt, before 
a correct taste was formed, the ludi- 
crous was mistaken for the attractive, 
and the chiming for the impressive. 
Bishop Andrewes is considered as the 
principal of this school of divines ; but 
his reputation is more honourably 
based on a beautiful volume of prayers. 
Yet let the pun be divested of its risi- 
bility, and it really becomes impres- 
sive: who, for instance, can doubt 
that the Apostle Paul meant to point 
his language with it, when he spoke 
(for the play is the same in the ori- 
ginal Greek), of worshipping the crea- 
ture more than the Creator ? (Romans 
i. 25.) There are other instances in 
the Greek of the Apocraphal book 
of Susannah, which cannot be pre- 
served in English. But here our apo- 
logy ends. South is the last who 
made humour an ingredient of pulpit 
eloquence, excepting perhaps a few 
eccentric individuals since. Needham 
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alludes to this practice in one of his 
skirmishes with his antagonist Auli- 
cus : ‘He tells us of Mr. Andrews, Mi- 
nister at Broughton in Northampton- 
shire; now this Andrews was cosen 
germin I suppose to Andrews the 


Bishop, author of the jingling Ser- 
‘mons, set out by speciall command of 


the Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
teach young schoHers the art of quib- 
bling, and jesting upon texts of Scrip- 
ture.!*” In another paper he.mentions 
*« Consideration had touching of Mas- 
ters and Fellows of the University of 
Cambridge, and means allotted to 
Preachers for the University,’’ and ob- 
serves, ‘‘ they must preach, that is, 
teach and instruct with sincerity and 
power, not deal (as they were wont of 
old) in half-jest, quarter-jest, and 
quibble.’ 8 

Additions to Anecdotal Literature. 

Vol. xcr. part i. p. 23. Archibald 
Armstrong, commonly called Archy, 
is said to have been born in Cumber- 
land, but a tradition is preserved in 
the south of Scotland of his having 
resided in Wauchopedale, and stealing 
sheep there.! It appears that he was 
at Madrid with Prince Charles in 1623; 
for Howell, in his Familiar Letters, 
says, ‘‘ our cousin Archy hath more 
privilege than any, for he often goes 
with his fool’s coat where the Infanta 
is with her meninas and maids of ho- 
nour, and keeps a blowing and blus- 
tering among them, and blurts out 
what he lists.” "5 (He may have gone 
as a sort of spy). King James seems 
to have been partial to Archy, and to 
have diverted himself with him fre- 
quently ; at his supper-time, says Sir 
A. Weldon, ‘‘ Goring was master of 
the game for fooleries; sometimes 
presenting David Droman, and Archer 
Armstrong, the king’s fools, on the 
back of the other fools, to tilt one at 
another, till they fell together by the 
ears.”© Ben Jonson, in his Disco- 
veries, tells us a Heare-say newes, 
‘* That an Elephant, 1630, came hither 
Ambassadour from the great Mogull, 
(who could both write and reade) and 
was every day allowed twelve cast of 
bread, twenty quarts of Canary sacke, 





2 Mercurius Brittannicus, May 13, 
1644, p. 271. 

13 Ibid. Nov. 17, 1645, p. 932. 

4 Trving’s Scottish Poets, i. 200. 

b P. 136. 

‘6 Memoirs, p. 91, edit. 1689. 
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besides nuts and almonds the citizens’ 
wives sent him. That he had a Spa- 
nish .boy to -his interpreter, and his 
chiefe negotiation was, to conferre or 
practise with Archy, the principall 
foole of State, about stealing hence 
Windsor Castle, and carrying it away 
on his back if he can.’’ In the Ban- 
quet of Witty Jests, Ne. 312, a story 
is attributed te Archy which has been 
told of various others : 

«“ On Kine Car es AND ARCHEE.— 
King Charles ordered some thousands of 
crowns to be delivered [to] a French 
Monsieur to buy horses, whose skill 
therein was accounted extraordinary, and 
departed the court with great splendour ; 
which one of his Majesty’s jesters observ- 
ing, takes his pen and ink and puts his 
Majesty in his catalogue of fools, which 
was not long after found out by his Ma- 
jesty, and the reason demanded thereof ? 
To which he thus answered :—Charles, 
thou hast given such a Frenchman so 
many thousand crowns to buy horses, and 
if he return with either, I will scratch 
thee out, and put him down for the fool 
indeed.” 

Echard, in his History of England, 
says that in 1641, when the King con- 
ceded to the Parliament, that they 
*« should not be adjourned, prorogued, 
or dissolved without their own con- 
sent ;”’ this was not only reflected on 
abroad, ‘‘ but condemned at home by 
his own fool Archy, who said he did 
not know whether the King was the 
greater fool to grant it, or the Parlia- 
ment the greater knaves to ask it.’ '7 
The remark may have been made, but 
Archy was not then the King’s fool. 

That Armstrong acquired a com- 
petency during the time he enjoyed 
his office, is certain; for it is men- 
tioned in the verses prefixed to his 
Jests, and alluded to in Lord Stafford’s 
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Letters, as well as in the Preface to 
the Tales of Hugh Peters, where it is 
said, ‘‘ And believe me, let the world 
say what it will, Archee was a fool to 
him, as appears by his fulfilling the 
proverb, Fortune favours fools ; for he 
got a good estate, and so did our 
author too, you ’ll say.” When he 
died is not known. 

The office of Court Jester was pro- 
bably. abolished at the Restoration ;_ it 
could not have been ;revived with any 
decency to the feclings of the Presby- 
terians, whose favour Charles thought 
it necessary to secure at first, and in- 
deed the improved taste of the nation 
must have been entirely against its 
continuance. Chamberlayne observes, 
in his Anglia Notitia'®, “ In the court 
of King James there were many more 
offices, and to many offices there be- 
longed many more persons, which 
Charles the First much lessened, and 
the present King now reigning hath 
yet lessened much more.”” The jester 
was, of course, one of these. The 
facetious Thomas Killegrew has usu- 
ally enjoyed the name of Charles the 
Second’s jester, but of his appoint- 
ment there is no evidence. He cer- 
tainly was master of the revels in 
1673, which office was held in 1682 
by Charles Killegrew, one of whose pri- 
vileges was the licensing ef all ballad- 
singers. Advertisements occur in the 
Gazettes of that period, which men- 
tion certain persons as _ unlicensed 
mountebanks, &c. and therefore to be 
suppressed.!9 

P. 24. Worcester’s Apothegms was 
printed in 1650. The sayings attri- 
buted to Dr. F. Mansel are taken out 
of Herbert’s poem of the Church 
Porch, 

The jest of no surgeon, but a carpen- 








7 Vol. ii. p. 241. is Ed. 1673, p. 200. 

'’ Charles Killegrew appears to have been made commissioner of prizes in 1707. 
v. Gazette, Nov. 24. In 1822, a Mrs. Elizabeth Mayne, published an account of 
herself (prefixed to * Adventures of the first Address from the city of Exeter to her 
late Majesty Queen Caroline,”), in which she states herself to be descended from 
Killegrew, jester to King Charles the Second. Her husband was aide-de-camp to Sir 
W. Draper, at Minorca, and on his death she set up a school at Tours, in France, 
was noticed by Josephine Beauharnois, and became her almoner when she was Em- 
On Napoleon’s second marriage she was offered the same situation, but 
refused it as a true Englishwoman. She lost her property by a fire in the palace, 
received a gratuity from Napoleon, and came to live at Exeter. There, on the arrival 
of Queen Caroline in England, she got up an address to her, was cheated out of the 
signatures she had collected by another person, who made his own use of them ; but, 
on the circumstance becoming known, she received ten pounds from the Queen. 
The whole narrative is worth reading, as it exposes admirably the machinery of popu- 
lar addresses. 
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fer, which occurs in the New Help to 
Discourse, appears to have been early 
attributed to that gallant royalist, Sir 
Arthur Ashton. 

«“ The army is now set down before 
Tredagh: they have made approaches 
neer the wals, and raised batteries, and 
the canon began to play on Friday last. 
Col. Governor Ashton is both strong and 
resolute, shewing themselves [himself ?] 
very daring; he hath one wooden leg, 
but a notable head-piece, answerable to 
the greatest politician in the world. Its 
said that upon a salley he lost his wooden 
instrument, which made many of the 
soldiers to ery out, 4 chyrurgion, a chy- 
rurgion; but stout-hearted Ashton re- 
plyed, 4 joyner, a joyner!”--(The Mo- 
derate Messenger, Sept. 17, 1649.) 

The song of You meaner beauties of 
the night, was written by Sir Henry 
Wotton, and first printed in the Reli- 
quiz Wottoniane, 1651. The lines at- 
tributed to Sir Kenelm Digby, are also 
from his pen. 

P. 221. The collector of Jests, Harl. 
MSS. 6395, mentions my uncle Ro. 
Lestrange, and my grandmother Stubbe. 
Does not this afford a clue to his own 
name ? 

It is an old adage, exemplified even 
in anecdotal literature, that two of a 
trade can never agree. The following 
passage, from the Preface to Wit’s 
Interpreter, betrays the fact, that the 
editor— ; 

** Bore, like the Turk, no brother near 
the throne.” 

‘¢ Reader, whosoever thou art, the title 
of this book informeth thee, that thou 
oughtest to be ingenious. I am heartily 
sorrowful, but dare not deny the abortive 
features of some late undertakers, that 
have been too busie with subjects of this 
kind, whose confident editions I could 
have wisht had never boasted the light.” 

(To le continued. ) 


—_@— 
ADVERSARIA, No. I. 

1. BUCKE, in his Theological Dic- 
tionary, says that the copy of the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, which was brought 
from Damascus by Pietro Della Valle, 
‘« was afterwards presented to the Fa- 
thers of the Oratory of St. Honoré, 
where perhaps it is still preserved.’ 
This, however, cannot be the case, 
as the Qratotre de St. Honoré has 
since been given to the French Protes- 
tants, and forms their principal place 
of worship in Paris. I need hardly 
observe, how many errors of this kind 
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are perpetuated, by one writer copying 
from another, especially in Gazettcers. 

2.'Mr. Faber has not been fortunate 
in the title of his last work, The Apos- 
tolicity of Trinitarianism ; it is enough 
to make one splutter in pronouncing it. 
By the bye, although I highly esteem 
Mr. Faber’s writings, | cannot but 
wonder at the want of dignity in the 
style of the preface to The Difficulties - 
of Romanism. The book also wants 
some sound explanations of the texts 
which Romanists adduce in confirma- 
tion of their doctrines. Why does he 
not give us, The Difficulties of Unita- 
rianism? It would be an excellent 
companion to those of Romanism and 
Infidelity. 

3. There has been a great clamour 
about demanding pledges from candi- 
dates for seats in Parliament, but onvery 
unreasonable grounds. Where acoun- 
ty, ora borough, returns a member 
Sree of expense, it is but fair to consi- 
der him as the agent of his consti- 
tuents ; but where a man is put to se- 
rious, and often ruinous expenses, in 
order to procure influence and votes, 
he certainly has a right to make what- 
ever use of his membership he pleases, 
and to express himself on all occasions 
as he thinks best. 

4. After all the clamour about the 
wealth of the Establishment, the Dis- 
senting Churches have no cause to 
complain. In few cases are their mi- 
nisters worse paid than curates, but 
in many as well as incumbents ; while 
in none have they to undergo the same 
expensive education for a qualifying 
degree. Besides, the Reyiui Donum 
is a fund for their widows, which the 
Church greatly needs to an extent com- 
mensurate with the numbers of its 
working elergy. In every case of in- 
eumbency, a certain sum should be 
put apart, by authority, for widows 
and children, as is done at. the India 


. House, for the clerks of that establish- 


ment. 

5. Inthe proposed change for the 
Church of Ireland, would it not be a 
just regulation to make, that all ad- 
vances should be gradual? For in- 
stance, Iet the senior curate in the 
diocese succeed to the vacant living, 
the senior incumbent to the archdea- 
conry, the senior archdeacon to the 
deanery, the senior dean to the bi- 
shopric, and the senior bishop to the 
archbishopric. This would effectually 
remove the complaints of many of the 
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Church’s adversaries, and, at the same 
time, hold out a fair prospect of ad- 
vancement to the working clergy. In 
every other profession, a man may 
calculate on rising in course of time ; 
but, owing to the present motley sys- 
tem of patronage, he cannot in the 
Church. 1 should be glad to see this 
rule extended, in England, to all such 
livings as are in the gift of the Crown, 
or the bishops ; for, of course, college 
presentations could not be so arranged, 
neither could those of laymen. In 
short, the Clergy should be assimilated 
to the condition of Fellows and Scho- 
lars in colleges. If a bishop wishes to 
prefer an individual, he has only to 
plant him first in the diocese as a cu- 
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rate, and his advancement will succeed 
in the natural course of things. As 
unforeseen circumstances will always 
operate, let the Senior curate have the 
option of accepting or declining the 
living, and so waiting for another turn. 
This would not only accommodate 
himself, but benefit the next in rota- 
tion. Something ought to be done for 
the welfare of Curates, who are the 
most useful body of the clergy, and 
who are too often dependent on the 
caprice of individuals. It is neces- 
sary, however, that the bishop should 
have a veto on the succession, in order 
to keep out unworthy persons, subject 
to an appeal to the archbishop. 
CypWELI. 


= 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


ADVERSARIA THEOLOGICA. 

THE personality of Satan is inci- 
dentally and unintentionally confirmed 
by the language of Matt. iv. 5. The 
tempter might, by a figure of speech, 
be said to take Christ to the top of the 
Temple ; but no such reason can be 
assigned for saying that the accuser 
(6 SuaBoros) did so. The inference is 
inevitable, that a being, and not a mere 
principle, is spoken of here. 

It was not in the nature of things, 
that Christianity should at once effect 
an entire change in the social condi- 
tion of mankind. The first generation 
of Christians obtained two new leading 
ideas; namely, the hope of another 
life, and the conviction that such a 
prospect was incompatible with wick- 
edness. They educated their children 
in the knowledge they had thus ac- 
quired, and these, in turn, extended it 
wider and deeper in the mutual rela- 
tions of life. Thus every generation 
transmitted their inheritance enlarged, 
because they rendered it applicable to 
greater number of cases. For in- 
stance, Christianity did not enjoin 
the emancipation of slaves; but its 
principles have that tendency, and the 

‘mperor Honorius released them to a 
certain extent, by enacting that slaves 
should not be compelled to labour on 
the Sabbath. Let us hope to see the 
full developement of it in our own time. 

In Zechariah, xiii. 7, the expression, 
the man that is my fellow, implies no 
recognition of the mere humanity of 
Christ. The same word 459 is used 


in some places for the male, and ac- 


cordingly the rxx have rendered it in 
this place by avdpa instead of avOpo- 
mov, and the Vulgate by virum, instead 
of hominem. 

As an instance of the facility with 
which various readings arise, and the 
confusion they create, 1 will mention 
one which came under my own eye. 
In a MS. account of a pious youth, 
who died early, these words occurred 
in speaking of his studies, doing some 
Pindar, which a transcriber, who was 
unacquainted with classical names, 
changed into doing some Tindar. 

Griesbach’s proposed alteration at 
Hebrews, i. 2. where, instead of the 
common reading, 8¢ odkat tous di@vas 
erounoev, he would substitute by con- 
jecture, dsore kat rovs ai@vas éerouncer, 
is fatal to the system his followers 
uphold. We cannot conceive the 
worlds, or revolutions of time, being 
framed for the mere purpose of glori- 
fying a creature. 

May we not infer, from the circum- 
stance, that Moses was learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians (Acts, 
vii. 22), that he was educated for a 
member of the sacerdotal caste ? 

The expedition of Sesostris was for 
a long time a favourite argument with 
Volney and other sceptics. They 
asserted, that in carrying his arms to 
distant countries, he must have gone 
by the isthmus of Suez, and not only 
have traversed Palestine, but have 
subjected it to his dominion before he 
proceeded further ; whereas he is not 
even mentioned in Scripture. M. 
Coquerel (pastor of the Walloon 
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church at Amsterdam), in his Letter 
on the Hieroglyphic System of M. 
Champollion, considered in its relation 
to the Bible, replies, that the solution 
of the difficulty is very easy, since M. 
Champollion has fixed the date of Se- 
sostris. His accession falls in with 
the year 1473 B. C. while, according 
to the best chronologers, the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt took place 
in 1495; so that they were in the 
desert of Arabia during the first 
eighteen years of his reign, since they 
remained there forty years, and con- 
sequently never came in contact with 
him. A pious mind, in adopting this 
hypothesis, will consider their long 
detention in the wilderness as a pro- 
vidential design to save them from 
Egyptian hostility and revenge. 

Mr. George Harris, the Unitarian 
minister at Glasgow, asserts in his 
Tract on Antichrist, that Joan Bocher, 
who was burned for heresy during the 
reign of Edward VI. was a Unitarian 
Christian. This assertion will pro- 
bably impose on the uninquisitive rea- 
der; but what says history? According 
to Burnet, “‘ she denied that Christ 
was truly incarnate of the Virgin, 
whose flesh being sinful, he could 
take none of it ; but the Word, by the 
consent of the inward man in the 
Virgin, took flesh of her: these were 
her words.” If this is not the very 
reverse of Humanitarianism (which is 
the essence of Unitarianism), then it 
is unintelligible. He has also con- 
trived to number Von Parre, the 
Arian, among such as suffered for 
Unitarian tenets, a way by which it is 
easy to increase the list of one’s ad- 
herents. He also includes Locke 
among the Unitarians, who never ac- 
knowledged any such thing, and who, 
when he wished to be restored to his 
studentship at Oxford, must have 
assented to the Articles, in which 
case, if he was an Unitarian, he 
was committing anticipated perjury. 
Neither has Chillingworth the slightest 
reason to be included in the catalogue, 
though indeed at one time of his life 
he inclined to Arianism. But if Mr. 
Brodie includes Arians in his list, on 
purpose to swell it, he must take in 
the crimes of the Arian persecutor 
Hunneric, the persecution of the or- 
thodox Christians by George the Cap- 
padocian, and above all, the imprison- 
ment of Francis David by Socinus 
himself. 


M. de Marlés, in his History of the 
Spanish Moors (founded on Condé’s), 
remarks that the Arabs gave the name 
of Magioges to the Normans.* May 
not this be taken in evidence of the 


Magog of Ezekiel being the nations of 


the north? 

May not the Ophites of the second 
century have been calumniated, when 
they were accused of worshipping the 
serpent?’ When it is said that the 
serpent they worshipped was held by 
them to be Jesus Christ, it is most 
probable that the brazen'serpent was 
figuratively alluded to (see John, 
iii, 14, 15), and not the one that 
tempted Eve.. It is possible that the 
whimal was held by them in emble- 
matical veneration, without being con- 
sidered as actually divine. 

The promise made to Peter is per- 
sonal, but not exclusive, ‘‘ Thou art 
a rock by name and by nature (says 


the Saviour), and you shall be part of 


the foundation of my church,’ not 
implying that he was to be the sole 
and entire foundatlon of it. So the 
city which John saw had twelve foun- 
dations, bearing the names of the 
twelve apostles. Rev. xxi. 14. The 
promise of the keys implies simply, 
that keys, but not the only keys, 
should be given him; as several per- 
sons in a family may each have a key, 


What he bound, as in the case of 


Ananias and Sapphira, will be bound 
for ever; and what he loosed, as in 
the case of Cornelius, is loosed for 
ever ; but the same power is given to 
all the apostles, in John, xx. 23. It 
is further remarkable, that the dis- 
ciples, who were jealous of James and 
John for their bold requests, shewed 
no envy of Peter on this account, 
which is sufficient evidence that they 
did not regard his privileges as being 
superior to their own. CypDWELI. 


-~ B— 


On tHE APPLE OF THE EYE. 


Mr. Urspan, Jan. 16. 

VARIOUS unsatisfactory attempts 
have been made, in Boucher’s Glos- 
sary of Archaisms, to give a rational 
derivation of the Biblical expression, 
the ‘‘ apple of the Eye.””. The fact is, 
that apple, a corruption of the Teuto- 
nic ap-fel, i. e. a fall-from, where the 
German ap is the same as the La- 





* Vol. i. p. 327. 
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tin.ab, .and- Greek azo (apo), never 
had nor could have any thing to do 
with the: eye; and.therefore the origin 
of the word must be sought for else- 
where. 

Now, it does so happen that in the 
Coptic language bal means the ball of 
the eye. Hencé apple would be only a 
corruption of al-bal, where al, the ‘de- 
finite article, ‘has been united.to the 
noun, as in Al-chemist, Al-coran, Al- 
magist, .and,. Al-manach,. with all of 
which :we .are. accustomed to repeat 
the article, when speaking of the Al- 
chemist, the Alcoran, the Almagist, 
and the Almanach; and thus the apple 
would be anly another example of the 
repetition of the definite article the 
al-bal, of which the Latin orb-is is a 
still greater corruption. Of the Cop- 
tic Bal, the radical consonants are 
BL, which, by the insertion of the 
five vowels a, e,i, 0, u, have given rise 
to an infinity of words in various lan- 
guages, all referable to some property 
of the eye. 

For instance, the English ball, i.e. 
a large mass of matter disposed into a 
round form, has reference to the round 
ball of the eye; while the Latin albus, 
white, has reference to the colour of a 
part of the eye; and thus the Latin 
ball-a, whence bull-to, and the English 
verb boil, is evidently connected with 
the idea of the swelling of the eye-bull ; 
since all liquids in a boiling state swell 
into globular bubbles. 

Thus, too, from the same radicals 
BLis formed the Greek BadA-o@ (ball-o) 
I throw; the peculiar property of the 
eye being to throw itself from object 
to object in the twinkling of an eye; 
and thus it appears that AaB-@ (lab-o) 
F catch, the antagonist idea of I throw, 
is naturally derived from the same ra- 
dicals, while both are referable to the 
properties of the eye, by the aid. of 
which the child first sees and then 
seizes the breast of its mother. 

From the same root are evidently 
divided BA-AL, BA-LI, BEL, BELI- 
AL, found in different parts of the 
East, as the titles of Providence, and 
all referable to the power of vision ; 
and hence we can undertand why the 
Scythians called their Gods Iozroz or 
Emorot, i. e. inspectors, similar to the 
*Exomns of the Greeks, and why other 
nations had their OG the same as the 
Teutonic OCH, the eye, and GOG, i.e. 
the eye both ways, an attribute given by 
the Romans to their God Janus; and 
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thus the Jupiter Max-imus, a corrup- 
tion of mag-issimus, is only a Roman 
representation of the Oriental MAG- 
OG, where MAG is the root of the 
Latin Mag-e, and the Greek Mey-as 
(Meg-as) : and thus we learn that OG, 
GOG, and MAG-OG, from the Tri- 
nity of the powers of Providence look- 
ing to the past, present, and future, or 
before, behind, and all around ; a sym- 
bol still to be found in the three-headed 
idols of the East, called Tri-murti, or 
Tri-morti, the counterpart of the Greek 
Moipa tpyzoppo: while to a similar 
symbol of a trinity. of powers must be 
referred the mythic. and mystic, three 
Gorgons, three Harpies, and the three 
daughters of Phorcys, possessing, ac- 
cording to Aischylus, one eye in com- 
mon; an idea, says Bryant, founded 
on the representation of the eye of Pro- 
vidence, painted on the facade of a 
temple, or over the holy of holies, as 
done by the Jews, or over the altar, as 
done by the Christians at the present 
day. } 
coe on 
The Agamemnon of Aéschylus, trans- 
lated from the Greek, and illustrated 
by a Dissertation on Grecian Tragedy, 
&c. By JohnS. Harford, Esq. D.C.L. 
& F.R.S. 


AT the close of our notice* of Med- 
win’s translations of the Prometheus 
and Agamemnon of Aischylus, we ex- 
pressed our intention to devote some 
space to. a review of the present pub- 
lication; and we now sit down to 
perform our promise with the less re- 
luctance, as we understand that Mr. 
Harford has candidly confessed, on 
perusing Mr. Medwin’s translation, 
that, though his own is closer to the 
letter of the original, it is far less spi- 
rited than his rival’s; both of whom, 
by a coincidence not uncommon in 
literature, were employed simulta- 
neously in a similar task. 

After such a confession, it were al- 
most a cruelty to the author to. pro- 
duce a specimen of his handy-work, 
which, as it was never commenced 
with a view to publication, it is a 
pity Mr. H, should ever have been 
tempted to put into print—less, it 
would seem, from his own apprecia- 
tion of its excellence, than from the 
opinions of foolish and false friends, 





* See Gent. Mag. Aug. 1832, p. 144. 
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who either could not or would not 
give an honest opinion of his work in 
MS. through the fear, forsooth, of 
wounding the feelings of the writer ; 
as if a man’s feelings were not wound- 
ed far more keenly by unfavourable 
criticism of an unknown reviewer, 
than of a known—friend ! 

But though Mr. Harford has been 
unfortunate as a translator of poetry, 
yet, as a prose composition, his Dis- 
sertation on Greek Tragedy, derived, 
as he fairly states, from the usual 
cram-books* used at Cambridge, is 
written with the feelings and fancy, 
and in tone and temper of a gentle- 
manly scholar ; and would make, when 
duly dished up under the eye of a 
skilful maitre de cuisine, a capital 
article in a leading Review; as it 
exhibits learning enough to amuse 
without fatiguing the attention of the 
reader. 

Of the difficulties that a translator, 
and especially of Aéschylus, has to con- 
tend with, Mr. Harford seems to be 
fully aware; for, says he, ‘if a close 
adherence to the literal meaning of 
the original were alone requisite, every 
sound scholar might be a successful 
translator. But mere learning, how- 
ever ably it may develope the sense, 
or illustrate the allusions of classical 
poetry, can no more do justice to the 
flashes of airy fancy and impassioned 
feeling, of brilliant sentiment and 
graceful expression which sparkle in 
their pages, than a philosopher could 
imitate, by any artificial means, the 
corruscations of lightning. “‘ Literal 
translation,’’ says Dryden, “‘isvery like 
dancing in irons on the slack rope. 
A man may shun a fall by using cau- 
tion, but gracefulness of motion is 
not to be expected.”” Now this we 
deny, in defiance of glorious John him- 
self, than whom no man has been 
either more or less successful as a 
translator; for we have met with a 
version of Horace’s Otium Divos, &c. 
(lib. ii. xvi.) which occurs in Sir Ri- 
chard Fanshawe’s “‘ Selected Parts of 
Horace, Prince of Lyricks,” &c. 





* These are Bentley’s Phalaris; Bar- 
thelemy’s Travels of Anacharsis; and 
Schlegel’s Lectures on the Drama, that 
perpetual crib for all contributors of tin- 
sel articles to our popular Magazines, 
Reviews, and Penny papers. 
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1652, Svo; a translation, that for 
closeness and spirit united, owns no 
parallel, and which for the benefit of 
future translators we will quote, and 
this the more readily, as the original 
work is not generally known. 


Quiet! the trembling merchant cries, 

Into Egean seas driv’n far : 

When the Moon winks, and he descries 
No guiding star. 

Quiet! in war the Thracian bold; 

Quiet! the Medes with quivers dight; 

Not to be bought with gems, nor gold, 
Nor purple bright. 

For ’tis not wealth, nor armed troops, 

Can tumults of the minde remove, 

And cares, which about fretted roofs 
Hover above. 

His little’s much, whose thrifty board 

Shines with a salt that was his sire’s : 

Whose easie sleeps nor fears disturb, 
Nor base desires. 

Why in short life eternall care ? 

Why changing for another Sun? 

Who, having shun’d his native aire, 
Himself could shun ? 

Take horse, rude Care will ride behind; 

Embarque, into thy ship she crouds: 

Fieeter than stags, and the east-wind 
Chasing the clouds. 

Let minds of any joy possest, 

Sweeten with that, whatever gall 

Is mixt. No soul that ere was blest, 
Was blest in all. 

The fam’d Achilles timeless di’d; 

Old Tython did his bliss out-live : 

And chance, what she to thee deni’d, 
To me may give. 

A hundred flocks about thee bleat, 

And fair Sicilian heifers lowe ; 

To thee large neighing mares curvete : 
In scarlet thou, ¢ 

Twice-dipt, art clad. Indulgent fate 

Gave me a graunge ; a versing veine; 

A heart which (injur’d) cannot hate, 
But can disdaine. 








We cannot close our notice of this - 
volume, without directing the atten- 
tion of the admirers of typographical 
beauties and pictorial embellishments 
to the exquisite engravings, from nu- 
merous antique gems; and other illus- 
trations, to be found here, selected 
from the designs of Flaxman, the only 
English sculptor, who, having with 
all due humility worshipped at the 
shrine of Phidias, 


Stole thence, Prometheus-like, the «the- 
rial spark, 

That genius feels and feeds on in the 
dark, . 

Till toil on Time’s wide sea shows glory’s 
ark. 
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Thucydides, with English Notes. By 
the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. 
F.S.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 


OF a work, which first appeared 
two years ago, it would be perfectly 
absurd to give at this distance of time 
any thing like a regular review. But 
as Dr. Bloomfield’s publication is 
doubtless proceeding rapidly to a re- 
print (for we will not do the Tutors of 
colleges, and Masters of public schools, 
the injustice to believe, that they are 
so regardless of their own reputation 
and their pupils’ improvement, as not 
to adopt the only edition of Thucy- 
dides, which this or any country has 
produced, really suited for the instruc- 
tion of young persons), we have been 
led to revert to the subject, the more 
so as our attention has been naturally 
called to it by the recent appearance 
of Dr. Arnold’s second volume of Thu- 
cydides ; and this with the greater 
readiness, as we are not without hopes 
that we shall be of some service in 
directing Dr. Bloomfield’s eye to points, 
which he seems to have studiously 
neglected, or to have considered only 
in a secondary light, rather in com- 
pliance with the foolish fashion of 
the day, that shrinks from every thing 
bordering on real learning, than with 
his own better judgment, which, if 
unshackled, would have given us the 
ripe and rich fruits of many years’ la- 
bour, bestowed, as his learned notes 
subjoined to his English translation * 
of Thucydides testify, upon a favourite 
author. 

Nor is it Dr. Bloomfield alone, that 
we trust -will be benefited by the pe- 
rusal of the present article: for Dr. Ar- 
nold also, who has entered the field as 
a competitor rather than equal, will 
doubtless be gratified to learn that 
passages, which not a single scholar 
can understand, though like Poppo, 
they heap Alp on Alp of ‘a German’s 
lumbering commentary, are all per- 
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fectly easy of solution, if Editors will 
be only content to abandon the ab- 
surd theory of Hermann and his 
school, that the text of Thucydides 
has been preserved by a special mi- 
racle in certain MSS. of a favourite 
class; and that no corrections are 
admissible, except such as turn on the 
slightest alterations possible; as if, 
forsooth, the scribes had covenanted 
to make no greater mistakes than a ye 
for a re, in order that Godofredus Her- 
mannus, and Ernestus Poppo, might 
be led to defend every absurdity of 
thought and incorrectness of language, 
that Thucydides, as commonly read, 
furnishes so abundantly. Indeed, to 
such an extent has this corruption 
been carried, that so far from not re- 
sorting to the same means of correct- 
ing Thucydides, as have been adopted 
so successfully in the case of other 
Greek writers, we are bold to say it 
will require men, such as the olden 
time can boast alone, to unite all their 
efforts to give even a faint idea of 
what Thucydides actually wrote in 
passages without number. 

Startling as this language may ap- 
pear to the generality of readers, who 
have been taught to pin their faith on 
the so-called immaculate text of Im- 
manuel Bekker, we are pretty sure 
that Dr. Arnold will, by the time he 
has finished his Thucydides, come to 
nearly the same conclusion ; since we 
find even now, that he has ventured 
to assert in vol. ii. Pref. p. xiv. that 
“his increased acquaintance with the 
MSS. of Thucydides has greatly les- 
sened his respect for their authority ; 
and that he would not hesitate to alter 
the text in spite of them, whenever 
the Grammarians, who laboured to 
keep alive a knowledge of the genuine 
Attic dialect, required or sanctioned 
the correction.” 

But why we are to confine our cor- 
rections, as Peter Elmsley did in his 





* Of these notes, Poppo, in his cumbrous volume of Annotations, extending to 
764 closely printed 8vo pages, upon merely one book of Thucydides, has very properly 
made frequent and honourable mention, as they contain numerous references to the 
Greek historians and sophists of later times, who, as Abresch first taught us, have 
perpetually imitated the son of Olorus, and have thus occasionally preserved the true 


reading obliterated in all the MSS. of Thucydides. 


For example, in i. 71, avayxn 3:, 


womee riyyns wel ra Earieyiryvopntvar xeartiv, where the genitive is perfectly indefensible, 
Libanius Or. xix. p. 483, has preserved the very words of Thucydides dowsg tv vais 
rixyvais, in his quotation obx &xovodpeha Tov Abyorros, ws ty Tals Téyvois Ta smriyiyvopneve 
xeatei: for be it remembered that where arts are spoken of generally, the singular is 


hardly admissible. 
Gent. Mac, January, 18, 
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edition of Thucydides, to the restora- 
tion of Atticisms, Dr. Arnold says 
not; nor could he give any valid reason 
for so doing, at least in the opinion 
of those, who know that in a singu- 
larly difficult passage of Thucydides, 
one ofthose very Grammarians, Thomas 
Magister to wit, not only found in 
his MS. the same faulty reading as 
that which disfigures all the existing 
MSS. of Thucydides, but even had 
the hardihood to quote it as an dmagé 
Aeydpevov; so little did he dream of its 
‘being a mere literal error, or that the 
passage, when read as it ought to be, 
would actually confirm the very gram- 
matical canon, which the faulty read- 
ing was produced to overthrow. 

The passage to which we allude, is 
in iii. 44, and is thus read in all the 
editions and MSS. : 

qv Te yap amopnyve mavy ad.xodytas 
avrovs, ov ia TovTo Kat amoxreivat 
Kedevoo, ef pr ~vudepor’ fy te Kat 
€xovres te Evyyvouns elev, ei TH mode 
py ayabdy aivorro. 

On this passage, quoted by Thomas 
Magister as the only instance in Thu- 
cydides where fy is united to an Op- 
tative, Poppo wrote, more suo, a long 
dissertation of five 8vo pages, and at 
the end of it fairly confessed himself 
checkmated. Not so Godofredus Her- 
mannus; who determined to pass in 
gallant style this pons criticorum, made 
no less than three fruitless attempts 
to explain, what G. Burges was the 
first to prove a mere literal error, by 
showing in Cl. Jl. No. XLIV. p. 376, 
that Thucydides must have written #v 
Te Kal €xovtas te Evyyvwpns, €Gv, ei TH 
monet pn ayabdy paivorro: where €xovtas 
is governed by amodnye and av by xe- 
Acveo. 

Of this emendation,t which has 
been approved by Poppo, ‘Goéller, and 
Dr. Bloomfield, Dr. Arnold has not 
deigned to take the least notice; pre- 
ferring, it appears, to err with Her- 
mann, whose absurd defence of jv efev 
is worthy of the pseudo-philosophy of 
grammar, promulgated by that fidei 
defensor on all points of perfectly un- 
tenable criticism; although Dr. A. 
could not have been ignorant that 
Dindorf had supported the emendation 
by quoting most appositely Plato Eu- 
thyphr. p. 4. B. etre ev dixn exrewev 6 


kreivas, etre un’ kal et pev ev dixn, éay, 
ei Se py, eme&cevac: and to which he 
might have added, Rep. vi. p. 536, E. 
Aeyew €Oedo, ei ai tpiv pirov’ «i dé pn, 
eav. 

* We are not ignorant, however, that 
Dr. Bloomfield objects to this emenda- 
tion, because it wants authority ; as if 
any emendation requires other autho- 
rity than its being necessary to the 
sense, and supported by the jus et 
norma loquendi, and keeping close to 
the ductus literarum ; conditions which 
this correction eminently fulfils; nor 
ought Dr. Bloomfield to have retained 
elev, in which the whole difficulty lies; 
and still less ought Dobree to have ex- 
punged it entirely, since éav is abso- 
lutely requisite to preserve the balance 
of the sentence; a consideration which, 
if duly attended to, will enable us to 
unravel not a few knots in this most 
intricate of all Greek authors; and as 
a slight specimen of what can be done 
for Thucydides, by attending to this 
very point, we will produce just a half- 
dozen passages, where, in the language 
of a saucy critic, it shall be our busi- 
ness 


Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare 
lucem. 


In i. 39, we meet with the words 
following : 

madat S€ Kxowwoavres tiv Sivamy, 
kowd xal Tra amoBaivoyra eyew" éykdn- 
parov 5€ pdévev dpuerdyous, ovr Trav 
pera Tas mpdkeis TOUT@Y jut) KoWoveEW. 

He who is anxious to know what 
the Germans have written on this 
puzzling passage, must turn to their 
respective long-winded notes ; where 
he will find that, because a certain fa- 
mily of MSS. honoured with the title 
of Codd. Opt. omit the clause é¢yxAn- 
parov —koweveiv, Bekker, Goéller, 
and Poppo, consider these words as 
an interpolation. But as Dr. Bloom- 
field truly observes, it is far more easy 
to account for their omission than in- 
sertion. Besides, says he, Dio Cas- 
sius doubtless found them in his MS, 
as appears from his imitation, p. 282, 
35. kal ovr@ Tay meovetv@v ov oupper- 
€xovres avtois, Tay eykAnpaTav Td toov 
epsueOa: where however Poppo, de- 
termined to reject the words, asserts 
of course that he can see no vestige of 





+ The same cerrection has been proposed also by Lindau, although it unaccount- 
ably escaped the late highly-gifted Carolus Reisig, Thuringensis, whose hapless 
attempt to amend the passage might excite the pity of Augustus Wellayer himself. 
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an imitation. Dr. Bloomfield, indeed, 
thinks all the difficulty may be ob- 
viated by expelling pdovov. But the 
disease is seated deeper ; and we doubt 
not he will at once acknowledge the 
truth of our correction | yx Anparav be 
vO papov dperdxous doatTws TOV pera 
ras mpdfes Grwv ji) Kowevelv, when 
he is told that two MSS. read pévov 
dperoxos obras, an evident corruption 
of vépmov duerdxous aoal’tas: and 
when he remembers the similar senti- 
ment of Libanius Or. p. 209. C. quoted 
by himself, mavTov dhoyararov Ta pev 
€yxhnpara érépov eivat, THY de Tiyswpiay 
érépous tméxew; and with regard to 
povoy and vopuspoy, we refer him to i. 
71, where Stobeus quotes pdvima in- 
correctly for vépipa. 

Again, in i. 69, we meet with the 
following ill-arranged sentence: 

Oi yap Sparres, BeBovdevpevor mpos 

ov Bteyvoxoras #5n, Kat ov pedAortes, 
emépxovrat. 
These words Dr. Bloomfield thus trans- 
lates : ‘‘ The active, the decided, and 
the undallying advance against those 
who are yet unresolved what to do:” 
a translation, says Poppo, than which 
nothing can be conceived more per- 
verse. Now though we assert that 
such is the only meaning these words 
are capable of, yet did not Thucydides 
so write, nor could he have written 
other than—oi yap BeBovdrevpévor mpos 
ov dveyvoxdras {on Kai Spares del ped-~ 
Aovras émpxovrat: where péddovras, the 
conjecture of Lindau, is confirmed by 
2 MSS. Poppo indeed fancies the 
difficulty can be overcome by a new 
punctuation—ot d:eyvexdras, f5n Kal 
ov péddovtes, erépxovrar—as if #5n Kal 
could thus begin any member of a 
sentence. 

Again, in ii. 7. we meet with a 
passage which even Poppo gives up 
as desperate; and as neither sense nor 
syntax can be made out of or in it, 
we are quite sure Dr. Bloomfield will 
acknowledge that Thucydides could 
not have written kal Aaxedatpoviows 
pev, mpos Tais avrov imapxovoas e& 
Iradias kat Sixedias, trois Ta Keivov 
éAXopevois vais ereraxOnoay troveicbar— 
but that he must have written xai 
Aaxedaipoviois pév, mpds trais €re Tére 
imapxovoms €& “Iradias kai ZeeXias, 
Tois Ta KoWd viv EAopevois HES erre- 
TaxOnoay rroveio Oa ; for, the construc- 
tion is, vines émerayOnoay rroicba, 
Tois €dopevors viv ra Kowa Aaxedaypo- 
viois; i. e. “ Ships were ordered to 
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be built by those who would now 
make common cause with the Lacede- 
monians :”’"—while the expression €re 
rére tmapxovcas may be compared 
with irapydvtav—ere rére, in il. 13; 
or, since érs rére is too far removed 
from avrov, which Poppo absurdly in- 
terprets there, we may read dei mou 
tmapxovcas. 

Again we find a very difficult pas- 
sage in iii. 38. which none, as Dr. 
Bloomfield justly observes, have ven- 
tured to grapple with; for he might 
have added, 


All fear’d to meet the hapless Milo’s end, 
Wedged in the timber that he strove to 
rend, 


The vulgate has ra prev peéAdovta epya 
and tav eb eindvtay oKxorrotytes as dv- 
vara yiyrer Oat, ra d€ mempaypéva H5n, 
ov 7d Spacbev murTorEpov det AaBdv- 
Tes i} TO axovabev amd Tay Aéy@ Kaas 
emUTinoavT@V. 

But who does not see that : Thucy- 
dides wrote Ta pev pédAovTa &; épya amr 
Tov elrévrov TKorourTes, ws Suara 
ylyver Oa, ra 8€ wempaypéva andy, od rd 
épabev morérepov dyer AaBdvres fH rd 
dxovabev Adéy@, awd TY Kak@s émeTi- 
pnoayrov. 

Sentences more beautifully balanced 
than the preceding, it were impossible 
perhaps to find in any other author. 
For thus ra pédovra are opposed to 
Ta mem payyeva, and a amd TOV a eimévrov 
to do T@v Kak@s éemiTisnodyTey, and 
épabev—syer to dxovobév Adyw: and 
with regard to the ductus literarum, 
from mempaypéva 76n are formed zre- 
mpaypev’ andy; and from dpac@ev comes 
dpaGev (the origin of @eadev read in 
many MSS.), while the change of dpa 
into dpa is confirmed by a similar var. 
lect. in Eurip. Alc. 404. where dpaécay 
for épécayr is found in MS. Flor. 

Again we meet with a most intri- 
cate passage in iv. 19. where the vul- 
gate has vopifopev Te Tas peyadas exOpas 
paduor’ ay diadveo Bar BeBaios, ovK iv 
dvrapuvdpevds Tis Kal ,emixpaTnoas Ta 
mrEw TOU monépou, kar’ dvayxny SpKos 
éyxarahap Paver, 1 pA) ard Tov wou Eup, 
adn’ i, mapov TO adré Spaca mpos 7 
€MLELKES kal aperi avro viknoas Tapa a 
mpooed€éxero, petpiws Evvaddayj. 

The seat of corruption, as Dr, 
Bloomfield properly remarks, is in the 
second avro : and accordingly he would 
read avréy found in 4 MSS. But still 
we do not get rid of the difficulty in 
the words 7d airé Spaoa, which can 
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only mean to do the same thing. Dr. 
Bloomfield indeed translates to do this. 
But that would be rodro or rather 
towvto. The balance of the sentence 
manifestly requires 

ovk iv dvrapuvdpevds, Tis kal émixpa- 
Thoas Ta TAEwW, TOY moNé yoy kar’ dvdyxny 
Spxois eyxarahap Paver, pat) amd TOU toou 
up fi adn’ iy, mapov Tt dytipacas 
mapa ro ELELKES Y& aperi} avTwixnoas 
mapa & mpoedéxero, petpiws Evvadday;* 
i. e. “ when, having it in his power 
to return evil regardless of clemency, 
he shall agree to moderate terms, 
having overcome his enemy by virtue, 
regardless of the wrong he had re- 
ceived.” 

A similar balance in a sentence not 
very unlike is to be found in iii. 40. 
€k Tov ev eireiy TO Tadeiv ed avTiAn erat: 
and with regard to rdv mod€mor, this 
reading is plainly confirmed by the 
very next paragraph, ddeiiov yap 7dn 
6 evavrios pr) avtapiver Oa, ws Bracbeis, 
G\N aytarododvac aperny; where too 
we meet with the repetition of the same 
preposition avri in composition. 

In one and all of the preceding pas- 
sages, Dr. Bloomfield has not only 
been aware of the difficulty, but en- 
deavoured to master it either by inter- 
pretation or a slight correction; and 
the same may be said of almost every 
intricate passage of his author ; where 
not only the young scholar, but even 
the soundest Grecian, must have 
found himself at a dead stop, until 
relieved by Dr. Bloomfield’s satis- 
factory explanations. We allude par- 
ticularly to the masterly manner, 
in which he has unravelled the con- 
tinued series of critical puzzles in the 
celebrated conference between the 
Melians and Athenians, detailed in 
Book v. c. 85, the whole of which we 
would willingly extract, did we not 
feel confident that no reader of Thu- 
cydides would fail to purchase an edi- 
tion, where, be their scholarship what 
it may, they cannot rise from its pe- 
rusal without having learnt much 
they did not know before, and which 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. Of 
some desperate passages in that con- 
ference we will say a word or two 
in our notice of Dr. Arnold’s Thu- 
eydides; when the respective merits 
of the two English editors shall be 
weighed in an even balance. But be- 
fore we undertook the office of a judge, 
we were anxious to give some proofs 
of a critical acquaintance with the dif- 
ficulties of Thucydides ; and it is with 
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this view that we add the correction 
of a passage neglected by all, yet pre- 
senting words that Thucydides never 
could have written. 

In v, 71. we meet with the follow- 
ing nonsense : 

_Apyetou pev kal of £vppayos evrdves 
Kat épyij xepovrres, AaxeSarpdvroe be 
Bpadéws Kal umd avAnt@v TORO vop@ 
eyxabeotaror, ov Tov Oeiov Xxdpw. 

But in the first place épy7 is quite 
absurd. Well therefore did Heringa 
prefer épuy, as quoted by A. Gellius. 
Secondly, whether the fifers were many 
or few, was a fact perfectly immate- 
rial; and no less so, whether the 
fifers were appointed by custom or law, 
as Goéller absurdly translates the pas- 
sage. Thirdly, it was not the fifers. 
so much as the fighters who stood 
drawn up in order. Lastly, rov Oeiov 
xapw does not mean, as Gellius trans- 
lates it, dei divini gratia, but in honour 
of the god; i. e. Casfor, to whom a 
particular march was dedicated, and 
called Kaorépeov by the Lacedemo- 
nians, similar to the "EuBarnpwr of 
the other Greeks; and yet with this 
allusion to a particular military move- 
ment staring them in their face, the 
Editors one and all have not seen that 
Thucydides wrote, 

Aakedaipdvioe 5é€ Bpadéws Kai bd ad- 
AynTav evorTrAiw vouw eyxaberrares Spov, 
ov Tov Oeod xapw— 

Respecting the évémdov, vopor, 
Spanheim on Callimach. Hymn. in 
Dian. 451. év caxéecow évérduov will 
give all the information requisite ; and 
with regard to éyxabeor&res dod, it is 
with singular good fortune we find 
dyov for vduov in 2 MSS. and éeyxabeo- 
raros for éyxabecrmtwy in a solitary 
MS. (f.) which here, as elsewhere, 
has alone preserved the true reading, 
or an approximation to it. 

In discussing the seven passages 
here quoted, it will be seen that 
though Dr. Bloomfield has chosen, 
like Wesseling, to be thought rather 
timid than bold, as regards Thucy- 
dides himself, yet we ought to state 
that, in correcting numerous pas- 
sages of the imitators of Thucy- 
dides, he has wisely endeavoured ‘ to: 
snatch a grace beyond the reach of 
art,’ by presenting us with some very 
neat and happy emendations; which, 
despised as they frequently are by 
sciolists, a thorough - bred scholar 
knows how to appreciate, as they are 
the best proofs that a reader com-. 
pletely understands his author. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
— 


A Letter to T. L. Hodges, Esq. M.P. 
for the County of Kent, from Thomas 
Scott, B. D. Chaplain of Bromley 
College, concerning Tithes. 


A few Plain Remarks on the Rev. T. 
Scott’s Letter to T. L. Hodges, Esq. 
M.P., on Tithes, by George Colgate. 


AS harmony of action and opinion 
is a divine blessing—a fruit of the ope- 
ration of real religion on man’s heart, 
and a pledge for public prosperity, 
so is every man seeking his own 
private judgment in matters of faith 
and policy, at the expense of public 
tranquillity and just obligations, a 
sign that there is something wrong in 
the prevalent principles of the day— 
something discordant with that one 
spirit in which we should worship one 
Great Master, that loyalty with which 
we should obey one constitutional mo- 
narch. 

The judicious Hooker, in his ‘‘ Ec- 
clesiastical Polity,” rightly affirms 
that, if every man’s private judgment 
were to be considered of authority 
in matters of religion, we should have 
as many churches (that is, sects) 
as priests: equally true is it, that, 
if every tinker of the state-kettle 
were to be permitted to try his experi- 
ments on the constitution, secular or 
ecclesiastical, for every hole stopped 
according to his taste, he would make 
a dozen gaps in other places. Two 
short years have sufficed to give us 
serious experience of the truth of this 
position. Concession to religious fac- 
tion was to do wonders—to tranquil- 
lize the surface of the political ocean— 
or, according to the figure of a treatise 
which had a great run and influence 
at the time,* the black and the white 
horses were to draw all one way. 
What, however, has been the result of 
concession to absurd demands, incom- 
patible with just and reasonable po- 
licy? The surface of the political 
ocean, before only rippled by a light 
contrary breeze, has swelled into for- 
midable billows, threatening the pro- 
gress of the vessel of the state; the 
black horses of its waggon, to whom 
the rein has been given, have made 





_* The “ Catholic State-waggon,” ori- 
ginally published in the Westminster Re- 
view. 


the first use of their liberty by endea- 
vouring to break from the team; and 
if the driver checks their effort, to up- 
set the waggon altogether. Gulliver 
tells us of a serious conflict between 
some of the Laputan sages, whether 
they should break their eggs at the 
great or little end; so it is with the 
tithers and anti-tithers—it is a mere 
matter of taste whether the clergy 
ought to be paid in one way or other. 
But let us dispassionately ask, whe- 
ther it will be well to consult a matter 
of taste at the expense of an acknow- 
ledged right of property, as good as 
that by which every layman holds his 
freehold Have the Clergy, as a body, 
no secular rights? Are they, accord- 
ing to the cant of some visionaries of 
the day, to be considered as suspended 
between heaven and earth, like the 
body of Mahomet, non-entities in the 
body politic; providing us spiritual 
food, but. themselves to be provided for 
with such corporeal nourishment as 
shall suit the various caprices of their 
flock? We are gravely told that far- 
mers will not go to church because 
they pay tithes; they are distracted 
from attention to the ten command- 
ments, by thinking of the tenth sheaf 
and the tenth pig: some other way 
must be found to obviate these feelings 
so distracting to their piety. The 
monstrous absurdity of this proposal 
may be replied to by the simple obser- 
vation, that men who judge that the 
labourer is not worthy of his hire in 
the way which is his prescriptive 
right, and seek to make him entirely 
dependent on the humours of the flock 
which he was sent to feed, had bet- 
ter stay away from the sacred temple, 
until they can approach it with greater 
humility of heart, with thankful- 
ness to the Dispenser of all good for 
his bounty to the cultivators of the 
mother-earth, making it yield her in- 
crease for man’s labour—with grateful 
cheerfulness laying the firstlings of’ 
their flocks upon God’s altar, for the 
support of those who are peculiarly. 
the ministers of his sacred ordinances. 
This, we boldly affirm, is the right 
feeling on the subject of tithes, what. 
ever may be said for or against the ob . 
ligation of their divine origin. j 
Tithes cannot be abolished without 
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breaking up all public faith and pre- 
scriptive obligations, held hitherto, 
from just principle, sacred, although 
so large a portion of the tithes is held 
by lay impropriators, in consequence 
of the great spoliation of the Church 
eommitted at the Reformation, at 
which period religious truth gained a 
signal and inestimable triumph, at the 
expense of much of her worldly goods. 
As to the inalienable nature of tithes, 
as far as regards property, the argu- 
ments of Lord Milton’s letter are plain 
and entirely conclusive. ‘‘ It seems,” 
says his Lordship, “‘ that the occupier 
proposes to withhold payment of tithe 
&c.; but let me ask what it is that en- 
titles the occupier himself to the land 
which he occupies? Is it not the law 
which sanctions the lease by which he 
holds it?) The law gives him a right 
to the cattle which he rears on his 
land, to the plough with which he cul- 
tivates it, and to the car in which 
he carries his produce to market; the 
law also gives him his right to nine- 
tenths of the produce of his land, but 
the same law assigns another tenth to 
another person. . In this distribution of 
the produce of the land, there is no in- 
justice, because the tenant was perfectly 
aware of it when he entered upon the 
land ; but in any forcible change of 
this distribution there would be great 
injustice, because it would be a trans- 
fer of property from one person to 
another without an equivalent; in 
other words, it would be a robbery.” 
Now the clergy are properly an in- 
dependent body from the laity ; their 
leisure and learning are to be applied 
to our spiritual good ; for which pur- 
pose they are endowed with a very 
moderate provision in proportion to 
their number. This endowment is as 
ancient as the Saxon times, whence we 
may date some of our most salutary 
constitutional provisions. Grant that 
some modifications of this fund may, 
in the lapse of time, have become ne- 
cessary, the Bishops in their dioceses, 
theclergy in their general convocation,* 
will be the proper agents for these mc- 
difications, or an ecclesiastical com- 





* The Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
his Charge to the clergy lately delivered at 
Bow Church, announced the probability 
that the Church would be called upon to 
deliberate on her internal interests and 
arrangements in conyocation. 


mission for the purpose may be ap- 
pointed by the Crown. Any other 
mode must savour of that forcible 
change, which Lord Milton has rightly 
designated as a robbery; and clearly 
it is not worth while to brand our le- 
gislature with such an act, in order 
that the stomachs of the anti-tithers 
may be reconciled by forms more pa- 
latable to them, but by which the 
clergy might lose that independence 
of internal constitution, by which they 
are enabled, at all seasons, to speak 
the truth “‘through good report and 
through evil report.” 

The Rev. Mr. Scott’s pamphlet bears 
marks of this independence, and is cer- 
tainly a spirited production ; we quote 
the following portion as an example. 
Addressing himself to the party whose 
assertions he impugns, he says— 

‘¢ You seem to speak without hesita- 
tion, for you say ‘1 am quite satisfied !’ 
Satisfied of what? Why, that there ne- 
ver was invented a more unfortunate mode 
of remunerating the clergy, any set of 
clergy in the world, than by the payment 
of ‘Tithes. But surely, Sir, you have 
read your Bibie and attended your Pro- 
testant church to very little purpose, if 
you have not discovered long since that 
God himself, the fountain of wisdom, in- 
vented this very mode of remunerating 
the clergy by Tithes.” 


The reader will here observe a dis- 
tinction, which Mr. Colgate, in his 
haste to heap irony on his reverend 
opponent, has taken care to pass over, 
namely, that Mr. Scott does not speak 
of the divine right of tithes, but of 
their divine origin. Without, there- 
fore, supposing a divine law for their 
continuance, their origin is at least 
entitled to the most respectful consi- 
deration ; and if, even by peculiar pre- 
judices only, they were at first intro- 
duced into the Christian church, and 
have become, under secular provisions 
in our country, the property and sup- 
port of that branch of it with us es- 
tablished, there can be no just rea- 
son, on matter of mere opinion, to ab- 
rogate them. The number of jurors 
on a trial at law had its origin in allu- 
sion to the number of Apostles, which 
was twelve. Will any political econo- 
mist, in his zeal for innovation, say 
there ought to be so many jurors 
more or less ; for that it is quite absurd 
and intolerable, because Christ had 
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twelve disciples, a common law case 
should be decided by twelve jurymen! 
To resume our extracts from Mr. Scott. 


“ Tt will be scarcely necessary, I pre- 
sume, to produce many of those various 
passages wherein it clearly appears that 
the Giver of all wisdom was the inventor 
of the unfortunate mode of remunerating 
the clergy which you so boldly reprobate. 

« I will trouble you with only one pas- 
sage from the Book of Numbers, chap. 
xviii. v. 25, 26. 

««* The Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 
Thus speak unto the Levites, and say 
unto them, When ye take of the children 
of Israel the tithes which I have given 
= from them for your inheritance,’ &c. 

oes not this passage plainly prove, as 
well as many others, that God himself 
prescribed this mode which you so rashly, 
not to say impiously, condemn as the 
most unfortunate that ever was invented ! 
And St. Paul tells his Christian Con- 
verts that the Jewish Priesthood have a 
commandment to take tithes of the peo- 
ple according to the Law, ‘a Law esta- 
blished by a divinely selected legislator, 
acting under the direction and by the au- 
thority of the King of kings and Lord 
of lords.’” 


Mr. Colgate, in the preface to his 
reply, has said the question of divine 
right is not worth discussing, he does 
not say the question of divine origin, 
which would admit, taking Scripture 
for true, of course of no discussion. 
That Government has a right to inter- 
fere in the matter, he infers frum the 
fact that it has done so, and is doing 
so. We are not ourselves aware of 


.this fact, which he so gratuitously 


charges on the Government, who have 
merely instituted statistical enquiries. 
And we have not yet arrived at the 
logical proficiency of Mr. Colgate, 
that a deed is a good deed because it 
is done. This out-Herods any notions 
of bigotry which he has thought pro- 
per to ascribe to his reverend oppo- 
nent, and affords us at the same time 
a new reading for Pope’s celebrated 
stanza ‘“‘ Whatever is, is right,’’ which 
we before never dreamt of. 

The question of tithes Mr. Colgate 
has brought within the compass of a 
nut-shell. It is, he says, ‘‘ whether it 
is expedient and right that the enor- 
mous revenues of the Church should 
in some measure be sacrificed for the 
welfare of the nation, or whether the 
nation is to be sacrificed to the 
Church?” Now this enormity of the 
Church revenue is a mere gratuitous 
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assumption, from which the author 
spins the thread of his denunciation ; 
for it is well known, that were the 
church revenues equally divided among 
what are termed the working clergy, 
and that there were to be left no high 
offices to which talent might aspire, 
and no prebends which might, by pro- 
viding for the subsistence of learned 
individuals, afford leisure for theologi- 
cal studies, the incomes of the paro- 
chial clergy would be barely sufficient to 
maintain them in decent respectability. 
So much for the enormity of revenue; 
of lay impropriations Mr. Colgate says 
nothing. In conclusion he sums up 
his argument with a quotation from 
himself, probably thinking a smart 
thing cannot be said too often, and 
that a jingle of words, however pro- 
fane the parody they contain, ought 
not to be rejected, provided it may 
serve the euphony of his sentences. 


« Enquiry,” he says ‘ will serve to 
draw aside the curtain of Superstition, and 
exhibit on its death-bed a monster whose 
birth, life, and character, I cannot de- 
scribe more accurately than in my own 
words on a former occasion : 

«It is to little purpose at the present 
day, searching for the register of its 
birth, (i. e. of the tithe system) or as to 
when it was christened; it is quite evi- 
dent that it was a base-born child of 
the whore of Babylon, Popery, that it has 
been nursed in the lap of Superstition, 
supported by the leading strings of igno- 
rance and priestcraft; oppression has 
grown with its growth, and strengthened 
with its strength, till it has become the 
mighty monster of extortion that we see 
at this present day. And if I might be 
allowed to write its epitaph I should say, 
‘ The Law (of Popery) gave, and the Law 
(of Justice) taketh away, Blessed be the 
name of the Law.’” 


An appropriate tail-piece to this 
tirade is formed by a Bible, crosier, 
and mitre, all upon the totter, and in 
the act of falling different ways. But 
Mr. Colgate is too eloquent a paro- 
dist not to give us another ‘‘ touch of 
his quality” in the Appendix ; where 
he says, (p. 35) ‘‘ I am inclined sin- 
cerely to hope that the contemplated 
Church Reform may be accomplished 
on the principle of Free Trade and 
Universal Suffrage. Instead of being 
a heavy burthen on men’s shoulders, 
and grievous to be borne, ‘ its yoke 
would then be easy and its burthen light,’ 
because it would be voluntary.” 

We are quite satisfied to leave the 
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above passages to be their own com- 
; mentary and exposition of the views, 
principles, and judgment of the writer. 
For our part we are no Theologians, 
no sticklers for absolute, divine, inde- 
feasible right in matters of human 
. polity ; such subjects we do not pro- 
-fess ourselves capable of sifting and 
discussing in a technical way, and if 
- we did, the profit to the generality of 
our readers would be small; but the 
divine right of common reason and 
-common honesty we do understand, 
and we believe that where, under cer- 
tain conditions, property has been se- 
cured to individuals or bodies corpo- 
rate, secular or ecclesiastical, from 
time immemorial, for a just equivaient 
rendered, it is an act of the grossest 
‘tyranny and unprincipled piracy to 
invade it. 

We sincerely believe, that if the re- 
ceiving of tithes were considered by 
.the great body of the ministers of the 
Church of England as obstructing the 
progress of the Gospel in the hearts of 
men, and consequently the salvation 
of souls, that they would commute 
that mode of remuneration cheerfully 
for some other. On the other hand, 
that if they thought they were com- 
promising the future independence and 
‘purity of the ministerial office, by 
yielding to a mere factious and mo- 
mentary clamour, they would manfully 
withstand innovation at any risk. 

For ourselves we are heartily sick 
of the war of private opinions; and, as 
many must be in the same predicament, 
we trust we shall come to something 
like union at last, agreeing each to 
mind his own business, to be thankful 
in his station for the blessings he en- 
joys under equal laws. Division 
breeds anarchy; anarchy by all former 
experience has ended in military des- 
‘potism. 

Let conscientious public men of all 
parties ever have in view permanent 
public good ; certainly the politician’s 
trade cannot be exercised by ‘‘ every 
unwashed artificer ;” and representa- 
tives, to benefit their constituents, must 
be free deliberative agents, not pledge- 
shackled delegates. Let us in time 
revive our united nationality of feel- 
ing, such as we can all remember in the 
‘days of our brightest glory in arms, 
of our unrivalled prosperity in com- 
merce and agriculture. Let the point- 
ed moral of the Roman Fabulist be 
ever in our view, who tells us that 
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when the clamorous frogs were impa- 
tient of the mildest and most neutral 
form of government that Jupiter could 
dispense to them, tired of their vain 
complaints he sent them at length a 
water snake for their king, who de- 
voured them one after another, with- 
out mercy, and when they petitioned 
for relief from this real and intolera- . 
ble oppression, the God replied inex- 
orable, 

“ Quia noluistis vestrum ferre bonum 

Malum preferte.” 


The best things on earth are subject 
to mutability and decay; but let us 
not in the restlessnes of political fever 
seek the subversion of our ancient ec- 
clesiastical and secular constitutions. 
If our duty towards God and man, and 
our own consciences, be kept in view, 
every change will be the result of the 
most mature and unprejudiced deli- 
beration, and the divine blessing will 
operate the welfare of ourselves and 
our posterity. Let faction within, let 
enemies without, strive against us— 

Come the three corners of the 
world in arms, 
And we shall shock them; nought shall 
make us rue, 
If England to herself do prove but true. 


Soak ae 
The Inferno of Dante, translated by 
IchabodCharlesWright.—Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, and Orme.—1833. 


The Divina Comedia is to the gene- 
rality of our readers but imperfectly 
known. The Italians themselves -are 
forced to make Dante a study, and 
however popular his great poem might 
once have been, that study is now 
confined to the learned, who are only 
enabled to get at his meaning through 
the medium of innumerable notes, 
glossaries, and commentaries. The 
obscurity does not merely lie in the 
words themselves, but in the continued 
allusions to things fixed in the memory 
by no general interest, and to persons 
about whom the historians of the time 
in which the scene is laid, are often 
silent; so that we meet with verse 
following verse, in which every ex- 
pression is a difficulty to be overcome, 
anda problem to be solved ; and as the 
text is extremely corrupt, and often 
referable to no modes of construction, 
although sacredly continued in edition 
after edition, in the manner of our 
Greek and Latin Classics, the mind is 
bewildered in the mist of doubt, and 
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in despair of arriving at the true sense, 
is ready to come to any conclusion, 
however far fetched and preposterous. 

Ugo Foscolo was not one of these 
commentators; he employed some of 
the last years of his life in purifying 
the text of the Divina Comedia, and his 
MS. now lies on the shelf of a too 
enterprizing Bookseller.* So much 
was done by the admired author of the 
Sepolcri for Dante, that we know that 
a person was deputed by several of the 
Italian Literati to endeavour to pur- 
chase the MSS., but as the sum paid 
for it was very large, and copyrights are 
of littleor no value in Italy, where every 
State immediately reprints, we might 
say pirates, a work of any reputation, 
Foscolo’s Dante is in all probability 
doom’d never to see the light. 

The admiration which tke country- 
men of Dante pay to that great founder 
of their language is as unbounded as 
ours forShakspeare. The Divina Come- 
dia has gone through not iess than 70 
or 80 editions, and not a year passes 
without some new comment making 
its appearance. Foscolo’s opinion was, 
that its main object was Reform. It is 
certain that it is a severe satire on the 
See of Rome, and has done much to 
shake the papal power; for it may 
be remarked that whilst Dante intro- 
duces several Popes and Cardinals into 
his Inferno and Purgatorio, we do not 
meet with one in his Paradiso. It is 
marvellous therefore, how such a poem 
could have been allowed to circulate 
freely in the dominions of the Romish 
church, wherealmost every work worth 
reading is found in the Index Expur- 
gatorius. But the idolatry of the 
Italians for Dante is not confined to 
his sentiments ; he is looked upon as 
having at once brought their language 
to perfection ; and advocates have not 
been wanting to assert thathis phraseo- 
logy is the only one fitted for poetry; 
absurd as it may appear, to contend 
that no word is legitimate that has not 
the sanction of his authority. 

Perticari Monti’s son-in-law, was an 
eloquent and able controversialist in 
favour of this doctrine; and Monti 
himself, in his Basviliana, shews that 
he was a disciple of the same school. 


* Foscolo’s Commentary was published 
by Pickering, and has been reprinted at 
Lugano. Though it has had little suc- 
cess in England, it is highly esteemed 
abroad. 

Gent. Mac, January, 1833. 
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The dispute between the Classicists 
and Romanticists has been going on 
for the last 50 years ; but the fallacy of 
the arguments of the former has lately 
been ably exposed in that clever perio- 
dical the Antologia, and the question is 
nearly set atrest. Whilst we wink at this 
waste of mind and paper, we are not 
less than our neighbours the French, 
(who have been pursuing the same idle 
game, a shuttlecock of words) blind to 
the mote in our own eyes; and wonder- 
ing at Byron’s preposterous playing at 
Bowles about Pope (in which the 
author of Childe Harold was anything 
but sincere) cannot see the rapid pro- 
gress whichthe Lambs, the Leigh Hunts 
and Keats’s, are and have been absurdly 
making to bring back our literature 
to Chaucer; for as we cannot think in 
an obsolete language, this pseudo- 
English classical school would, by its 
antiquated terms and bygone modes of 
expression, make poetry, that should be 
an echo of the familiar thoughts and 
associations of daily life, a mere me- 
chanical art, a piece of mosaic instead 
of painting. But to return to Dante 
and the Divine Comedy; and here we 
must remark that any thing but comic 
are the horrors of the Inferno, and the 
scarce mildertortures of the Purgatorio; 
and we must look for some better rea- 
son for this strange appellation than 
the common one given, that the Drama 
ends happily; but where all is mys- 
tery, we need not puzzle ourselves 
about the title given to its Three 
Acts, observing, that were it not for 
its fortunate isles laden with golden 
fruit, (as stars gleam forth here and 
there through the dark clouds of night) 
few would be found to embark in the 
misty ocean ef this allegory. The 
great and magic charm of Dante lies 
in his wonderful ‘ Terzini,’ that flow 
on like the diapason of an organ, with 
a continued swell and roll of harmony, 
and defy, in our Runic harsh and mono- 
syllabic language, any effort to repro- 
duce a correspondent music. Lord 
Byron, in his prophecy of Dante, has 
shewn that Terza Rima (however it 
may do for short compositions) is ‘ill 
calculated for a poem of ary length. 
Hayley was, we think, the first who 
attempted this species of versification, 
a favourite one with Shelley, whose 
gorgeous ‘ Triumph of Life’ is imbued 
with the true Italian spirit, not of the 
Inferno, but the far finer Paradiso. In 
order, however, to give an English 
reader the slightest notion of Dante, 
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this metre should (foreign as it is to 
our language, from its paucity of 
rhymes and the causes just stated) be 
adopted de rigeur;’ but we pity the 
man who would undertake so Hercu- 
lean and ungrateful a task; his muse 
would inevitably stick fast in the Bolgi 
of the Inferno, or be lost in the inter- 
minable labyrinths of the 27 circles. 
An attempt was made by an Irishman 
(who published a specimen of a Com- 
mentary that promised to make a libra- 
ry of itself) to do Dante into otto- 
syllabic Terzi Rimi. The consequence 
was a travesty instead of translation. 

Of all worthless versions in our 
tongue, if we except Mickle’s Lusiad, 
and Hoole’s Tasso, Mr. Boyd’s In- 
ferno bears the first rank. In his 
feeble copy the old master is no 
where to be found; nay, the very 
outline is completely lost. Dante is one 
of those writers from whom any thing 
added subtracts; he is better ‘ Nudo 
che vestito.” Every addition is imme- 
diately detected, and appears like patch- 
work in the texture of cloth. Carey 
has not had the success he deserved ; 
and the little encouragement shewn to 
his faithful, careful, and admirable 
labours, proves that this poem is little 
to our taste. He has wisely adopted 
a phraseology well calculated for the 
style of Dante; but blank verse is as 
unfair a medium for conveying the 
beauties of the original Terzini, as 
French prose is for rendering those of 
Byron. The consequence is that 
Carey’s Vision (as he has properly 
called the poem) is only in the hands 
of Italian students. What could have 
induced Mr. Ichabod Charles Wright 
to enter the lists against Carey, 
we are at a loss to conceive. Not 
to speak of the form of his versifi- 
cation, his ear is strangely deficient in 
music, his lines being what the Ital- 
ians call ‘distaccate,?’ monotonous 
and unrythmical. There is none of 
the leaven of the poct in the knead- 
ing of his heavy dough ; the spirit is 
all evaporated and leaves only a ‘ caput 
mortuum.’ 

For ourselves we never could enjoy 
the Inferno even in the original; for 
if we except half a dozen passages, 
who could wade through the rest of 
the poem? These it would take little 
timetoenumerate. The inscription on 
the gate of Hell— Lasciate ogni speranza 
voi che entrate—taken by the bye from 


the well known line in the Eumenides 
of schylus— 


ao 4 , col , 
o7rovu TO Xatpev pnSapov vopiterat— 


is familiar to every one; next comes 
the Francesca di Rimini, so tamely 
and servilely translated by Lord Byron; 
the comparison of Geryon and his bro- 
thers to Towers, which gave rise to 
Cervantes’s wind-mills, mistaken by 
Don Quixote for giants; and last the 
death of Ugolino and his Sons in the 
‘Torre della Fame,’ which evidently 
suggested the Prisoner of Chilon. In 
fairness to Mr. Wright, we shall, as a 
specimen of his Work, extract and 
analyze this celebrated passage, ac- 
companied with foot-notes to mark 
the words added to the original, or 
where he has mistaken the sense of 
the author. 


Through a small loophole in that dismal cell, (1) 
(The “cell of hunger” call’d from my sad fate, 
And where some other yet is doom'd to dwell) (2) 

Full many moons had shed their broken light, 
When o’er me came that evil omen’d sleeep, 
Which all unveil’d the future to my sight.(3) 

This traitor seem’d, as huntsman, to pursue 
The He-woif and his young ones to that steep (4) 
Which shuts out Lucca from the Pisan’s view. 

Lean hounds, well train’d, and eager for the chase— 
The (5) Gualands, with the Sismonuds and Lan- 

francks, 
Before him he let slip :—in little space 

The father and his sons, as though forespent, 
Lagged in the course; and then their heaving 

flanks 
Methought by those infuriate tusks were rent. 

When I awoke, ere morn its rays had shed, (6) 

I heard my sons, who with me were confined, 7) 
Sob in their slumbers, and cry out for bread. 

Full cruel art thou, if thou canst conceive, 
Withoutatear, what then came o’er my mind! (8) 
And if thou grieve not, what can make thee 

grieve ?(9) 

They wereawake; and now the hour drew near, 
Which had been wont to bring their scant 

repast,(10) [fear,—(11) 
And each was pondering o’er his dream of 

When from within the dreadful tower I heard 

The entrance underneath with nails made 
fast :—(12) ‘ 
T gazed upon my boys—nor spake nota word.(13) 

I wept not, for my heart was turn’d to stone ;— 
My children wept ;—and little Auselm cried: (14) 
‘What ails thee Father?—strange thy looks are 

grown.’ (15) 

Yet still 1 wept not—still made no reply 
Throughoutthat day and all the night beside ;(16) 
Until another sun lit up the sky.(17) 

But, when a faint ahd broken ray was thrown 
Within that dismal (1s) dungeon, and I view’d 
In their four looks the image of my own,— 





(1)muda. (2)si chiude. (3) squarcio’ | velame. 
(4) Lupo é ilupicini. (5) Gualandi e Sismondi 
e Lanfranchi a gude. (6) Innanzi la dimane. 
(7) ch’eran con meco. (8) al mio cor s’annunziava. 
(¢) di che pianger suoli. (10) cibo. 
(11) per il suo sonno ciascun dubitava. 
(12) Chiavi (not Chiodi.) (13) Senza far motto. 
(14) Anselmuccio mio. (15) Padre che hai.? 
(16) notte appresso, properly rendered by Carey 
next night. (17) altro sol nel mondo uscio, 
(18) cold unpoetical. 





— numamamTS: 
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Then both my hands througlt anguish I ‘did bite; 
And they, supposing (19) that for want of food 
I did so—sudden rais'd themselves upright, (20) 

And said: ‘O Father, less will he our pain, 

If thou wilt feed on us ;—thou didst bestow (21) 
This wretched flesh ;—(22) ‘tis thine to take 
again ’(23) 

Then was I calm, lest they the more should grieve. 
Two days all silent(24) we remain’d!—O thou 
Hard earth,why didst thou not beneath us cleave? 

Four days our agonies had been delay'd, (25) 
When Gaddo at my feet his body threw, 
Exclaiming : ‘ Father! why not give me aid ?’(26) 

He died ;—and, as distinct as here I stand, (27) 

i saw the three fall one by one, before 
The sixth day closed ;—then, groping with my 


hand, 

I felt each wretched corse, for sight had fail’d ; 
Two days I called on those who were no more ;(28) 
Then hunger—stronger e’en than grief—pre- 

vail’d” (29) 

Our readers may judge of the com- 
petency of Mr. Wright to do justice to 
Dante from the spiritless manner in 
which he has drawn this flesh-creeping 
picture, well known in England from Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s treatment of the 
subject. We shall conclude our notice 
with a version of the same passage that 
appeared some years ago in a volume of 
poems, which, as very few copies went 
into circulation, is quite unknown. 


Now had the inlet of that narrow room, 
Which bears the name of famine’s cell from me, 
And where ‘tis fated by some despot’s doom, 
Others must linger in captivity, 
Shewn thiough its grated wicket’s glimmering 
gloom 
Moon on moon waning slow and drearily, 
When sleep, that rent the future’s veil, in dream 
Visited me—it was a slumber deep, 
And evil—for methinks, e’en now I seem 
To see that tyrant lord his revels keep, 
The leader of the cruel hunt to them, 
Chasing the wolf and wolfcubs up the steep 
Ascent that from the Pisan is the screen 
Of Lucca—with him Gualandi came, 
Sismondi, and Lanfranchi, bloodhounds fean, 
Trained to the sport, and eager for the game, 
Wide ranging in his front, but soon were seen, 
Though by so short a course, with spirits tame 
The father and his whelps to flag at once, 
And then sharp fangs their heaving sides gored 
deep. 
Ere dawn I soused myself, and heard my sons, 
And they were with me, moaning mid theirsleep, 
And askiog bread—my darling little ones! 
Hard, hard indeed that bosom which could keep 
Its slumbers, thinking of the evil augury 
My heart forehode—you will shed tears no more, 
If now you weep not —‘They awoke; drew nigh 
The wonted hour for food; and in that hour, 
Each heart ill-presaged from his dream—when IJ, 
Beneath, heard bolted of that horrible tower 
The outlet—then—inrto their eyes alone 
I looked—to read myself—without or sign, 
Or groan, or motion—all within was stone— 
They sobbed—and one—t'was Anselmuccio mine, 
* What ails you Father,’ said, why geze upon 
* Your children thus—what means that look of 
thine?” 
In all that day, and all the following night 
I spake not, nor replied—but when to shine 





(19) prosy. (20) same. (21) mangia dinoi. 

(22) misere carne vestisti. (23) Spoglia. 

(24) (tutti mutti) not tuto. (25) words badly added 

(26) che? non m‘aiuti? (27) come tu mi vedi 

(28) poich’e fur morti. (29) Poscia piu che li 
dolor poté | diguino- 
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Upon the world—not-us, came forth the light 

Of the new Sun, and thwa:t our dungeon thrown 
Gleamed through its prison bars—a doleful light 

Four faces, each the reflex of my own, ' 
Were imaged by that faint and ghastly ray— 

Then 1, of either hand, unto the bone, 
Gnawed in my agony, and thinking they 

T'was done with longing after food in the excess 
Ot hunger, sudden raise themselves, and Say, 

* Father! our ills so great, were not the less 
Would you but eat of us; "twas you who clad 

Our bodies in these weeds of wretchedness, 
Despoil them—Not to make their hesrts more sad, 

I quieted my own—that day. past—rose 
Another—still we were all mute. Oh! had 

The obdurate Earth unclosed to end our woes! 
The fourth dawn came—how slow! at length day 

shone, 

To show outstretched before me, ere its close, 
My Gaddo, saying! Help Father ! hast thou none 

For thine own child—is there no aid from thee? 
He died—there at my feet—and one, by one, 

| saw them fall, clearly as you see me. 
Between the fifth and sixth day ere ’twas gone, © 

Grown blind, | took to groping o’er the three, 
Three days { calied them; after there was none 

To hear me—Then—Famine o’ermaster’d Grief. 


7 Va 
Charter-house Prize Exercises from 
1814 to 1832. Post 8vo. pp. 288. 


IF the name of Dr. Russell had hi- 
therto been utterly unknown in the 
republic of letters, the productions 
here brought to light would be suffi- 
cient to raise his name to the highest 
rank as a scholastic professor. As 
the master of the Charter-house, he 
was long distinguished, by his splen- 
did classical attainments, and superior 
mode of tuition. Amongst all the 
masters of our great schools, he was 
perhaps the only one who adopted, in 
the teaching of the Classics, what 
may be justly presumed to be the ac- 
tual pronunciation and rhythmus of the 
ancient Romans; and perhaps to this 
circumstance may be attributed the 
beauty and perfection of some of the 
prize productions which have ema- 
nated from the pens of his pupils. By 
pursuing, with rigid exactitude, the 
pure meledy, and as nearly as possible 
the pronunciation, of the classical an- 
cients, their ears and feelings appear to 
have been attuned to the sublime aspi- 
rations and divine melody of immortal 
song; for here we are presented with 
some of the finest specimens of com- 
position of which modern literature 
can boast, The names-of Allan, Chur- 
ton, Elder, Jago, Lushington, Scratch- 
ley, Venables, Walford, Wing, and 
others, (Several of whose juvenile 
prize compositions, in Greek, Latin, 
and Engtish, are here printed,) would 
suffer no disparagement by com- 
parison with the productions of ma- 
turer age; and we believe that the 
sobered judgment of their riper years 
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will revert with satisfaction to these 
early specimens of incipient genius. 
In so miscellaneous a collection it 
would be difficult to say, and perhaps 
the distinction would be invidious, 
which of the pieces were entitled to 
the highest degree of approbation ; 
but we cannot resist the temptation of 
extracting entire the poem of ‘‘ Car- 
THAGE,” by J. Sumner Brockhurst. 
It breathes the aspirations of genuine 
poesy, and is not unworthy of being 
compared with the productions of the 
brightest era of British song. 


CARTHAGE. 
Bright as the bubble on the sunny stream, 
That floating glitters in the morning beam, 
Then frail as bright, the plaything of the 


ind, 
Melts into air, nor leaves a trace behind, 
Life’s visions pass, in dazzling hues array’d, 
Thensink, in nothing lost, asound, ashade! 
Go, view the spot where once on Afric’s 
shore [no more : 
Proud Carthage sate enthron’d, but sits 
Go, seek in vain one relie of her pow’r, 
One ling’ving shadow of her happier hour: 
No grass-grown walls, no mould’ring piles 
display 
The pomp of age, the grandeur of decay : 
No arches, mellow’d by the touch of Time, 
Still mock his might, ’mid ruin’s wreck 
sublime : 
All, all is fled! as though a wizard’s spell 
Had blasted beauty, whereits lightning fell; 
Spreada dull desert, where a garden smil’d, 
And made a city’s site a houseless wild. 
Not lonelier scowl’d the solitary scene, 
When first, with exil’d bark, the Tyrian 
Queen 
Here sought, far roaming o’er the wild’- 
ring wave, 
A foreign kingdom, or a foreign grave. 
At her command the future city rear’d 
Its infant bead, the desert disappear’d ; 
Then rose the palace, then the awful fane, 
And terror smil’d on Superstition’s reign. 
*Twas thine, stern Goddess, ’mid the 
deepest gloom [doom, 
Of hallow’d grove, to seal thy victim’s 
*T was thine to watch retir’d with upturn’d 
eye : [high, 
The silent moon as gleam’d her lamp on 
To mark the wand’ring Pleiads’ dewy 
car, (star, 
And trace the clouded beam of Saturn’s 
Whilst hopeless Mercy trembled at th 
side [dy’d. 
To view with human gore thine altars 
Then War exulting bar’d his eager sword, 
And distant nations own’d a Punic lord, 
Then last fair Commerce woo'd the golden 
gale, [sail. 
And wealth was bosom’d in the swelling 
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Now chang’d the scene; no more the 
sailor-band [strand ; 


Here moor the bark, and throng the bu 
And now no more, in martial pomp array’d, 
Pours from the gates the warrior-cavalcade. 
Those lofty gates are level’d with the 
ground, {are bound ; 
Those warrior-chiefs in death’s cold chain 
Still is the hum of life; no music’s strain 
Shall rouse the dance within their halls 
again ; 
Fled is each form that flutter’d in the 
throng, [tide of song. 
And hush’d eaeh voiee that swell’d the 
The welt’ring wave, the wild wind’s hol- 
Tow sigh, ing cry, 
The whisp’ring reed, or night-bird’s bod- 
Alone disturb sad Desolation’s reign, 
And wake the slumb’ring echo of the plain. 
Not such was Carthage, when in 
haughty pride 
Her fleet victorious rul’d the stormy tide; 
Not such her hope, when Ocean’s billows 
bore 
Her hostile thunders to Sicilia’s shore, 
Nor when Hamilcar’s mighty son unfurl’d 
Red Conquest’s banner o’er the western 


world. 
Not wilds where winter chills the sullen 
year, [reer ; 


Nor woods, nor rivers, check his fierce ca- 
Above, the Alps upraise their heads of 
snow, [low ; 
And savage hordes infest the plains be- 
Rocks, forests, floods, his path in vain 
oppose, 
He rides triumphant o’er unnumber’d foes, 
Rome.saw and trembled, when on Tre- 
bia’s wave [brave ; 
He strew’d the corses of her slaughter’d 
Rome saw and trembled, when on Can- 
ne’s field 
He bade her Consul fall, her Eagles yield: 
And, like a star, which sheds its welcome 
ray [way, 
To gild some ‘nighted pilgrim’s weary 
Whilst still that hero fought, his spirit 
pour’ [sword. 
The light of conquest on each Tyrian 
Ah, soon the gale, that fann’d his victor 
plume, [known tomb ; 
Moan’d with sad murmur o’er his un- 
Soon sunk his crested pride beneath his 
pall, [her fav’rite’s fall. 
And Fame with solemn trump proclaim’d 
Then Cato’s voice decree’d the distant 


war, 

And Rome led on her myriads from afar ; 

Yet Carthage quail’d not, shrunk not from 
the strife, [of life ; 

Though meagre Famine drain’d the stream 

Tho’ sleepless urg’d the sword its work of 
death, 

And foulest plague exhal’d its fetid breath, 

Yet scorn’d she still the vengeance of her 
foes, 

Still rose her courage, as her perils rose. 
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Ev’n hoary age and beardless youth es- 
say’d [wonted blade ; 
The desp’rate fight, and grasp’d th’ un- 
And locks, that lately deck’d the maiden’s 
brow, [ly bow. 
Sped the fleet dart, and twang’d the dead- 
Ah, vain the glory of each gen’rous deed: 
In vain her warriors fall, her heroes bleed; 
Truth, valor, honor, yield to coward gold, 
And treach’ry mocks the efforts of the 
bold: 
The blazing temple fires the lurid skies, 
Through the wide streets the flame ex- 
tending flies ; 
By fury led, the Roman’s ruthless train 
Hurl down the palace, and pollute the 


fane. 
Ah, vain the sculptur’d grace of beauty’s 
form, [warm ; 


The canvas’ glow with mimic nature 
Vain all the varied exellence of art 
To stay their course, and touch the spoil- 
er’s heart : 
Where’er they turn, a desert spreads be- 
neath {course with death. 
Their with’ring steps, and marks their 
Stern Fate sits brooding o’er the topmost 
tow’r, [pow’r ; 
And crumbles with a frown the shrines of 
Then flaps her cold wing o’er the mould’- 
ring wall, [fall : 
And, shrieking, bids the shatter’d fabric 
Down, down it sinks, in cumbrous ruin 
hurl’d, [world. 
And the deep crash appals the startled 
*Tis done: ’tis done: and not one rack is 
seen been. 
Of all that was, to tell what once had 
Spirit of Death, yet hold. Thine icy 
glance 
May chill the warrior in eternal trance ; 
Thine hand may blight young beauty’s 
freshest bloom, 
Too soon the faded tenant of a tomb. 
Spirit, thou canst no more. Thou canst 
not wave [grave ; 
Oblivion’s standard o’er the “ Brothers’ * ” 
Thou canst not tear from fame’s eternal 
scroll 
The deathless record of the patriot soul. 
Yes, Carthage, still, tho’ all thy pride 
be fled 


e 
Thy glory faded, and thy warriors dead ; 
Tho’ Ruin sits forlorn, where bloom’d thy 
bow’rs, 
And sighs dejected o’er thy fallen tow’rs, 
Still shall the Muse her simple wreath 
entwine {shrine ; 
Around the base of grandeur’s hoary 
Still shall fond Memory linger round thy 
name, [blazon’d fame ; 
And trace on Time’s bright page thy 
Dwell on thy praise, lament thy fate, and 
tell (flict fell. 
How Freedom’s sons in Freedom's con- 
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Lanzi’s History of Painting in Upper 
and Lower Italy. Translated and 
abridged by the Rev. G. W. D. Evans, 
M.A 


THERE is no country that has 
produced fewer works on painting than 
our own; a few lectures, and half a 
dozen meagre vocabularies, little bet- 
ter than ‘ Catalogues Raisonées,’ are 
almost all we possess. The neglect of 
this branch of literature is not sur- 
prising, when we take into considera- 
tion the fact of our having no National 
Gallery for tracing the progress of the 
art; and it is not to be doubted that 
the want of such an institution has 
operated strongly against the forma- 
tion of a school in England. Nor is 
this all. Not to speak of climate, the 
puritanism, that excluded from our 
places of worship scriptural subjects, 
has been one of the most efficacious 
drawbacks to the progress of the art, 
and that general perception of its beau- 
ties common to all Catholic nations. 
The revival of Painting owed its origin 
to devotion; call it fanaticism, idola- 
try, what you will, there is no doubt 
that the very superstitions of the 
Romish faith, a belief in its innumer- 
able saints and martyrs, that supplied 
the place of and produced a sort of re- 
facciamento of the old mythology, and 
the worship paid tothe Virgin, were the 
great sources that inspired the fervid 
imaginations of the Italians, and car- 
ried painting, like sculpture in Greece, 
to a perfection beyond which the mind 
can scarcely conceive any thing. The 
true source of Rafael’s inspiration was 
religion; and with no equally exerting 
enthusiasm to supply its place, and 
embody its conceptions, it is easy 
to understand why England, that has 
given birth to poets, who may bear 
a comparison with Dante, Petrarch, 
Tasso, and Ariosto, has no painters 
that can in any way compete with the 
great masters of Italy. Considerable 
hopes were indeed entertained that 
Sir Joshua Reynolds would have left 
some successor to. have wiped away 
the shame of our having no school of 
our own; but he made no pupil; and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence has died with- 
out bequeathing more than a few por- 
traits. Landscape painting is altoge- 
ther an inferior branch of the art ; and 
though we can boast a Gainsborough 
and a Wilson, what are even their 
capi d’opere by the side of those of 
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Titian’s, Salvator Rosa’s, or the Car- 
raccis or Dominichino’s, who merely 
painted ’Paesé as a recreation ? 

These are severe and unpalatable 
truths, but truths they dre. 

Private encouragement can do little 
towards fostering the arts. The 
churches of Italy were what the tem- 
ples of Greece had been; and, as Plato 
said of Poets, that they must be good 
men, so higher motives than mere 
emolument are requisite to stimulate 
the genius of Painting. 

It cannot be denied that some no- 
ble Galleries exist in England, among 
which might be mentioned the Stafford 
and Grosvenor collections; and a vast 
number of excellent Italian pictures 
are scattered here and there among our 
noblemen’s and opulent commoners’ 
country seats ; but the general taste is 
a microscopic one, and few of our soi- 
disant connoisseurs are more than 
competent to decide on the merits of 
a Teniers, an Ostade, a Wouvermans, 
or a Vanderveldt, for whose cabinet 
gems our small dark houses are indeed 
most fitted. The taste, therefore, for 
Italian art is confined solely to a very 
few individuals ; many of whom have 
bought their galleries under the guid- 
ance of dealers ; and even when some 
few have purchased their treasures 
abroad, they of course prefer reading 
Baldinmei, Vasari, Malvasia, and 
Lanzi, in their own languages.— 
Lanzi’s History is an admirable one; 
and is not only distinguished by an 
eloquent and excellent style, but it 
traces, in a judicious and masterly 
manner, and with a true feeling of the 
art; the revival, and the characteristics 
of the different schools ; and we could 
have much wished that Mr. Evans had 
given us this work in its original form. 
We have a great objection to abridg- 
ments of all sorts, particularly of 
works on art (that scarcely admit. of 
such), and we are sorry to find that 
his two scanty volumes have been 
compiled more with reference to Eng- 
lish taste, than the intrinsic merit of 
painters themselves, as we find a vast 
number of our especial favourites un- 
mentioned. Nor can we conceive by 
what caprice he has wholly passed over 
three entire schools, the Ferrarese, the 
Genoese, and the Piedmontese ; much 
less why he has treated in so cursory 
a manner the first and last epochs of 
the other schools. 

A copious Index we should also 
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have thought an indispensable accom- 
paniment to such a work, whose non- 
appearance is accounted for only be- 
cause it would have exposed his omis- 
sions. We believe, however, that 
the translator did not consult his own 
taste so much as his bookseller’s, in 
the form of this publication; and would 
recommend those, who wish to see 
Lanzi unshorn of his fair proportions, - 
and in a dress that does not unbe- 
come that vade-mecum of all connois- 
seurs, to read Mr. Roscoe’s transla- 
tion of the entire work, probably un- 
known to Mr. Evans, as he has never 
thought proper to make even the least 
allusion to it. 
—@— . 
Memorials of the Professional Life and 
Times of Sir William Penn, Admiral 
and General of the Fleet during the 
Interregnum ; Admiral and Commis- 
sioner of Admiralty and Navy after 
the Restoration; 1644 to 1670. By 
Granville Penn, Esq. 2 vols. pp. 
580 and 619, 5 plates. 


THESE volumes form, in many re- 
spects, an important accession to. our 
historical library. We have already 
much naval biography, good, bad, and 
indifferent, but the present is a model 
for naval and military memoirs, which, 
to be useful, should of all others be 
«* professional ;”’ and while recording 
the life of a great man, evince more 
particularly the character of philoso- 
phy teaching by example. There is 
also a very interesting circumstance 
connected with the publication of the 
work at this time, collections for 
which were commenced just thirty 
years ago; it is the pious offering of 
a great-grandson to the insulted me~- 
mory of his high-minded ancestor, 
worthy of both, and exceedingly use- 
ful to the public as a beacon for the 
due appreciation of works, into which, 
whatever other merits they possess, 
unfounded surmises and self-gossip are 
somewhat too easily admitted, and 
thus, as authorized facts, float down 
the stream of history. 

As will be perceived, the period of 
these Memorials is one of the most 
important in the British Annals, com- 
prising the latter unhappy years of 
Charles I., the Interregnum, and ten 
years of Charles II.; the persons con- 
spicuous in those years were most re- 
markable, and they formed a crisis in 
naval tactics, almost obscured by the 
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policy of succeeding times. These 
have been all brought to light by the 
energy and research of Mr. Penn ; and 
the navy and the country are deeply 
indebted to him. 

The mere personal facts concerning 
Sir William Penn might almost be 
sketched from his monument in the 
beautiful church of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe, Bristol: ‘‘ born there in 1621, 
son of Capt. Giles Penn, several years 
English Consul in the Mediterranean ; 
of the Penns, of Penn Lodge, in the 
county of Wilts, and Penn in Buck- 
inghamshire; and by his mother, from 
the Gilberts of Somerset, originally 
from Yorkshire. Addicted from his 
youth to maritime affairs, he was 
made Captain at twenty-one years of 
age, Rear-Admiral of Ireland at twen- 
ty-three, Vice-Admiral there at twen- 
ty-five, Admiral to the Streights at 
twenty-nine; Vice-Admiral of Eng- 
land at thirty-one; and General in 
the first Dutch wars at thirty-two. 
Whence .retiring in 1655, he was 
elected to Parliament for Weymouth, 
made Commissioner of the Admiralty 
and Navy, Governor of the Town and 
Fort of Kinsale, Vice-Admiral of 
Munster, and a Member of its Coun- 
cil. In 1664 he was selected as Great 
Captam Commander under the Duke 
of York in the signal and successful 
action with the Dutch fleet. From 
that time he remained in his employ- 
ments at home till 1669, when from 
ill health he finally retired to Wan- 
stead in Essex, where he died on the 
the 16th of September 1670, at the 
age of 49 and four months. His 
remains were, by his own direction, 
removed to his native city, where his 
flags and trophies are preserved, and 
his lady had this monument inscribed.” 
To the policy before alluded to, and 
which grudged him his moderate fu- 
neral pomp, is, we suppose, to be as- 
cribed, that no mention was madein the 
inscription of his service in the West 
Indies; it is, perhaps, more singular 
that there should be none of his share 
in the Restoration. He married very 
early in life, Margaret, the daughter 
of John Jasper, of Rotterdam, by 
whom he left two sons and a daugh- 
ter. His eldest son, William, who 
joined the Society of Friends called 
Quakers, became the great founder of 
Pennsylvania, which from a desert he 
raised, without injury to the abori- 
gines, so.as at length to form a pro- 
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minent province of the present United 
States of America. At his death in 
1718, his province descended to his son 
Thomas (who, with his younger bro- 
ther Richard, joined the Church of 
England), who was succeeded at his 
death in 1775, by his eldest surviving 
son John Penn, Esq. of Stoke Pogeis, 
Bucks. The descendants of Richard 
alsoremain. It was impossible not to 
allude thus far to the representatives 
of sucha man, We can only, how- 
ever, add, that the whole are con- 
nected by marriage with noble families. 

There were two remarkable things 
in the sea service of this period; the 
employment of merchant ships (which 
carried guns for defence against pi- 
rates) in augmenting the navy, and ge- 
nerals of land armies in chief com- 
mand of those of the sea. William 
was thus employed under his father, 
who skilfully educated him for the 
merchant service, and so he became 
general at sea and on land. The skill 
he had derived seems to have led Cla- 
rendon, and after him Charnock, to 
assume that he had arisen from the 
lowest rank. Hibs first actual command 
appears in the summer of 1644, when 
he was twenty-three ; this need, how- 
ever, cause no discrepancy with the 
monumental inscription. It was in 
the Irish seas, at the crisis between 
Charles I. and his Parliament; and 
the author in speaking of it eloquently 
says: 


“ The first sentiments of virtue and 
honour will impel different persons into 
opposite and hostile courses; leaving to 
after-ages the grateful task of rendering 
equal justice to their memories, of con- 
templating with equal honour and esteem 
ya names of Falkland and of Hamp- 

en.” 


We cannot follow the able details of 
the times in the preliminary chapter 
of 81 pages; they have satisfied us, 
and will not be useless to the pub- 
lic. We had forgotten the anecdote 
from our old friend Roger Coke, of the 
singular origin of the name of Crom- 
well — his ancestor Williams having 
been so called by Henry VIII. during 
his employment under the minister of 
that name. We are sorry that Dr. 
Lingard should have been led into er- 
ror by Clarendon. (Pp. 74, 77.). The 
Fellowship to which Penn was appoint- 
ed, was a vessel from his own city of 
Bristol, 
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Penn quickly displayed both skill 
and courage, and was appointed Vice- 
Admiral. We like not to find, at 
p- 250, an account of particular indig- 
nity towards a captured Spanish gen- 
tleman, which is here justified by the 
Admiral’s brother George, a merchant 
in Spain, being unjustly suffering at the 
time in the Inquisition; this, painful 
as it must be, would not justify such an 
act ina commander. It is afterwards 
politically justified. We must refer 
for the general: service of the Irish 
fleet, which continues to p. 308, and 
concludes with a letter of spirit and 
intelligence, obtained from the State 
Papers of John Milton, published in 
1743. 

The commencement of Penn’s Me- 
diterranean service was honourable in 
two points. He was called ‘ post 
haste” tg it, and obeyed his chiefs the 
Parliament ; notwithstanding he had 
already (1560) communicated his sen- 
timents to the Marquess of Ormond 
and Lord Inchiquin, who with their 
party quitted Ireland a month after to 
join the Duke of York in France. 
“« His friendly and wise carriage ’’ was 
now added to the features of his cha- 
racter. 

The war with Holland exhibits him 
in a new character—the tactician. The 
pretext of the war is explained, from au- 
thorities, to have been insolence in con- 
sequence of the success obtained with 
eur aid before. If so, it was chas- 
tised by means which themselves had 
taught us, through the fas est ab hoste 
doceri principle adopted by the Admi- 
ral, under sufficient disapprobation. Till 
this period it seems England under- 
stood not naval action on the grand 
scale, and it is most satisfactorily 
shown, that this improvement is owing 
to Admiral Penn. For his various de- 
serts through this war, his own cor- 
respondence as well as that of others, 
and of the government, here fully given, 
are the best testimonies, and we there- 
fore refer to them. These close the 
first Volume. 

The second Volume begins with the 
service in the West Indies, when Crom- 
well assumed the quasi-regal power of 
Protector, and avarice instigated him 
to a quarrel with Spain. In proportion 
as he obtained supremacy, so did the 
army, “‘and the supremacy of the 
army was the execration of the navy ;” 
and this increased the hopes of Charles 
II. and his adherents, the results of 
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which fully appear. General Penn 
was invested with the naval command, 
and General Venables with that of the 
army. The only point we do not 
clearly understand is, ‘“‘ charged with 
this service [by Cromwell] and pos- 
sessed of the secret sanction of the 
King, Penn proceeded,” &c. (Vol. II. 
p- 28.) The island of Hispaniola, and 
Carthagena on the main land were the. 
chief objects of the Protector; but a 
certain latitude was given in the in- 
structions. The army was positively re- 
pulsed at Hispaniola; and to compen- 
sate this evil, the latitudinal object of 
“‘ gaining aninterestinthe West Indies” 
induced the capture of Jamaica, which 
was effected by the navy. Commis- 
sioner Butler stated, in his confidential 
letter to Cromwell, ‘I have privately 
heard him [Penn] say he would not 
trust the army with the attempt, if he 
could come near with his ships; ” 
which he did by the bold measure of 
running a galley aground before their 
breast-work in the harbour. A gra- 
phic description, which involves the 
military character of Venables, fol- 
lows; and is palliated by the author 
on account of his health, previous ex- 
ertions, disappointment, and having 
his wife with him.” Might we not add, 
some of the jealousies of the services, 
evidently far from united in any way. 
The picture of English bravery is 
striking in the men of both services. 
The suggestions of a want of naval 
support at Hispaniola, which have 
been hitherto received, are well repu- 
diated from indubitable documents 
both public and private. In this ser- 
vice the seamen were peculiarly train- 
ed for land service on all exigencies. 
Flux and fever attended all —a ship 
was fired—pilots were absent— a bad 
commissariat — in fact all the evils of 
war seem to have attended them; 
and we would add, that the state of 
our military armament at that period 
must have greatly impeded invasion 
from the sea, Whoever looks at L’ Art 
Militaire de Walhausen, published a 
little before the time, will, we think, 
agree inthis. Whereverthere was any- 
thing like an equally regular opposing 
force, in good condition; it should be 
added, that the ‘‘ sea regiment ” stood 
the shock, when the land general’s was 
routed. 

Having returned, General Penn was 
called before the Council, and exa- 
mined on all points, even particularly 
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as to the natural qualities of Jamaica, 
which seems (p. 135, and Appx. H.) 
to have greatly assisted Cromwell in 
not only securing, but improving, the 
colony ; to which end emigrants were 
invited, all necessaries ordered, accom- 
panied by one thousand Irish girls and 
the same number of boys. Atter his ex- 
amination, General Penn was — com- 
mitted to the Tower! Of General Ve- 
nables, no similar examination ap- 
pears ; he was called in and first com- 
mitted. For Penn’s committal, many 
reasons are assigned; we think it 
would be sufficiently accounted for by 
a haughty freak of military power on 
his return, without being recalled by 
himself, though it was the result of a 
council of war, and the island was 
left secure; perhaps mingled with 
some apprehensiun of the talents, in- 
fluence, and politics of the General. 
For, being committed 20th Sept. 1655, 
on the 25th Oct. following he was re- 
leased, on ‘‘acknowledginy his fault,” 
(which he qualified as well as he could) 
and delivering up his commission ! 
General Penn immediately retired to 
a confiscated estate, which he had re- 
ceived for his servicesin Ireland; and 
in Munster cherished the royal cause. 
Cromwell forgot, that King Charles by 
detaining himseif procured his own 
fall, when he thus dismissed Penn to 
full leisure for aiding in the restora- 
tion! so blind is inordinate power. 
The author takes this opportunity 
of recording and illustrating the co- 
temporaries of his ancestor, concern- 
ing whom he detects many mistakes. 
Among the acts of the “‘ pémeps Crom- 
well,’ we think we see the origin of 
the present military districts. There 
is an odd similarity between the fact 
of the Navy disaffected to him, fight- 
ing their chief into glory (p. 173), and 
that of our own times, the disordered 
fleet at the Nore, gallantly victorious 
for their king against the Dutch under 
Admiral Duncan. There is another 
passage worth transcribing at present: 
Cromwell obtained an alliance with 
France ; he advised the minister Ma- 
zarine how to aggrandize himself by 
a navy—the balance of Europe was 
thrown to her side. Cromwell sacri- 
ficed the interest of the nation, by 
joining with the stronger side to sup- 
press the power of Spain, which he 
ought to have maintained. Soon after 
(1658) Cromwell died, and in the re- 
Gent. Mac. January, 1833. 
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maining interval to the restoration, we 
shall only mark the justice rendered by 
the author to the admirably consistent 
Admiral Lawson, and the injustice of 
Parliament, who granted to him, a 
prime mover of the restoration, 5001. 
a year, while they voted 1000l. to 
Gen. Monk! Lawson was in the ri- 
ver, Monk at Edinburgh. Even the 
500/. was taken away by Parliament 
on the restoration. 

In 1660 Penn joined the newly con- 
verted Admiral Montagu in the Nase- 
by, to bring home the king, but with- 
out any command. Clarendon, at the 
head of the government, “ in his all- 
grasping aud devouring spirit,” was 
impeded in controlling the navy by 
Mr. Coventry, who, when the Duke 
of York took the command of the 
fleet at Scheveling, became his secre- 
tary, and chose Capt. Penn, whom 
the king knighted as soon as he came 
on board. A fast friendship continued 
between them till death. Sir W. 
Penn became Commissioner of the 
Navy; and on a new Dutch war was, 
with Sir.Juhn Lawson and Sir G. 
Ayscue, daily consulted by the Duke 
of York, and received other gratifying 
appointments. Weymouth again re- 
turned him to the new Parliament. 
By royal command, he furnished re- 
gulatiens for the navy. At length, 
the Duke, taking the Royal Charles 
(late Naseby) and Sir W. Penn, hoist- 
ing his flag in the Royal James, thence 
again in the Royal Charles, and issued 
** Instructions on the Duties of a Com- 
mander at Sea.” (1664.) His friend 
Coventry accompanied his royal master 
as secretary. Speedily arrived Sir W. 
Penn’s narrative ofa signal victory un- 
der the command of his Royal High- 
ness, &c. Besides many distinguished 
men, Lawson received a wound in 
the action, of which he soon after died. 
He had a presage; for before he de- 
parted—he who never spoke of money, 
asked (with a dignity becoming him) 
in case of death 200/. a year for his 
wife. Penn would serve under Monk, 
a land general; and then on quitting 
the Royal Charles, took his leave of the 
sea. 

We have gone to such length for 
our space as not to be able to do more 
than notice the signal defeat that suc- 
ceeded, owing to neglect of the im- 
proved tactics ; and Sir W. Penn’s ex- 
ertions in his official ‘capacity, to refit 
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what remained of the fleet, which again 
brought him into distinguished notice ; 
his being sent to watch the conduct of 
the fleet when prepared again for sea, 
and report onits state after a doubtful 
action; then to fortify certain points 
on invasion being expected, without 
any fleet at sea to prevent it! and 
when the Thames had been disgraced by 
the presence of a Dutch fleet, and the 
Royal Charles captured in the Medway, 
besides three ships burned, owing to 
neglect at Chatham, of which Monk 
was governor; superintending raising 
the ships vainly sunken for defence ; 
and afterwards his appointment to 
command on the king’s summer voy- 
age; to prevent which the jealousy of 
Monk caused a frivolous impeachment, 
without further avail. 

Notwithstanding all, the King and 
Duke of York continued their kind- 
ness towards him ; and there is rea- 
son to believe that he would have re- 
ceived high honours, with the title of 
the place he so long represented in 
Parliament. His character is testified 
to have been that of a skilful, judicious, 
and courageous officer; and, though 
firm in his purpose, an intellectual, 
kind-hearted, honest man. Ot his good 
manners, there cannot be better proof 
than ‘‘ the friendship and intimacy of 
the Duke of Ormond, the very cynosure 
of the British court.” His affection 
as a father, husband, brother, son, and 
friend appear in these memorials ; there 
is something touching in his will, to 
be buried as near as possible to his dear 
mother, and tohave a decent monument 
to serve for her as well as himself. 

Of the talented author, we need say 
no more than we have done; he is al- 
ready distinguished in literature; in 
this class we would say to other de- 
scendants from glorious names, ‘‘ Go 
thou and do likewise.” 


——Oo— 


Domestic Portraiture ; or the Suecess- 
ful Application of Religious Princi- 
ple in the Education of a Family, 
exemplified in the Memoirs of Three 
of the deceased Children of the Rev. 
Legh Richmond. 8vo. pp. 406. 


THIS work is chiefly intended by 
its author to evince the excellence, and 
exemplify the success, of the plan.of 
education (a domestic one) adopted 
by the well-known and much respect- 
ed Legh Richmond. Whether it be 
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calculated to effect this, may, however, 
be doubted by our readers, when they 
are told that of the three children here 
pourtrayed, who were reared up ac- 
cording to this plan (consisting of two 
sons and a daughter), the eldest turned 
out the very opposite to what his father 
could have wished, and something 
like the prodigal son; though he af- 
terwards retrieved the errors of his 
earlier life, and became an useful and 
respectable member of society. And 
the religious character of the second 
son was, until the lingering illness 
which brought him down to the grave, 
while yet a boy, thought very doubt- 
ful. Of the third (a daughter) who 
also died in early life soon after her 
marriage, the biographer admits that, 
‘‘ he is not warranted to present her 
character as an instance of high at- 
tainment in piety.” The truth is, 
that she was, according to the descrip- 
tion given of her, naturally of a lively 
playful disposition, of high animal 
spirits, and somewhat volatile, though 
frank, open, kind-hearted, and affec- 
tionate. Now, whatever excess of vo- 
latility there may have been in this 
amiable young woman, we must take 
the liberty of thinking she might have 
been better corrected by some other 
system than the somewhat puritani- 
cal one unfortunately adopted by Mr. 
Richmond, which almost regarded 
youthful gaiety as criminal, and which 
accounted dancing as even profane, 
and attention to outward ornament as 
a vanity anda snare ; a system which, 
inculcating the Gospel according to 
the religious views of Calvin, infused 
into the mind of the poor girl rather 
perplexity than comfort and humble, 
though stedfast, hope inthe mercies 
of God throvgh Jesus Christ. We 
must therefore maintain that nothing 
narrated in this book, concerning the 
life and character of the three chil- 
dren of Mr. Richmond, is at all calcu- 
lated to recommend the plans of edu- 
cation adopted on the religious system 
professed and taught by him. Quite 
the contrary; for in the case of the 
eldest son, the string by being screwed 
up too tight, broke. Thus the Bio- 
grapher admits, that some of Mr. 
Richmond’s best friends disapproved 
the severity of restraint which he 
judged proper to impose on his chil- 
dren, and his interdiction of the usual} 
freedom with families whose conduct 
and principles he approved. And it 
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is added, that where any such inter- 
course did exist, ‘‘ he appeared restless 
and uneasy if the young people were 
left together without superintendance 
even for a few moments.” All this, 
indeed, the Biographer attributes to a 
morbidness of feeling. An apology, 
however, scarcely sufficient in the pre- 
sent case; for Mr. Richmond evidently 
possessed enough natural good sense 
and strength of understanding to have 
enabled him to contro! such a ten- 
dency, and preserved him from a 
blindness of prejudice only suited to 
the weakest intellect. 

The prefatory remarks of the Bio- 
grapher on the value of education 
might have been omitted, consisting 
for the most part of trite and common 
place observations. Where they hap- 
pen to be original, they are in some 
instances erroneous. Thus we must 
profess our disapprobation of the ax- 
iom laid down at the very commence- 
ment of the work, that ‘‘ the neglect 
or the cultivation of their minds forms 
the only true distinction between man 
and his fellows.’”” We might rather 
have expected this remark from a 
school the very opposite to that to 
which the writer in question belongs, 
and one which exalts mental, and de- 
preciates moral cultivation. We re- 
frain from introducing other equally 
unfounded remarks of the Biographer, 
which we have noticed in going 
through the work, because we are 
quite disposed to give him credit for 
the best intentions. And in truth, the 
Biographer has redeemed such occa- 
sional failures by some very useful and 
judicious remarks which occur from 
p- 108 to 133 on University Educa- 
tion, including a letter to a young 
friend going to college, which contains 
some very useful instructions and sa- 
lutary admonitions. The letter is far 
too long for us to extract; but we can- 
not omit to lay before our readers 
some of the remarks which introduce 
that letter, p. 108. 


« With respect to our Universities, I 
am not disposed to join in the unmeasured 
and ignorant abjurgation with which they 
have been assailed by their enemies, and 
even by those who owe much of their 
eminence in society to the advantages 
derived from them. It is easy to blame 
and difficult to improve; plausible theories 
may be suggested, and the rude hand of 
revolution, under the specious name of 
reform, may proceed to experiments, 


which are often mischievous, and always 
uncertain in their issue. The question 
is not what is desirable, but what is prac- 
ticable ; how little is to be expected from 
attempting too much, is observable in the 
strictness of statutes, even to absurd.mi- 
nutiz, compared with the feeble discipline, 
whieh corrupt beings will allow to be 
enforced. It is indeed devoutly to be 
wished, that a more vigilant superintend- 
ence were exercised over the private habits 
of the young men. But desirable as are 
such improvements in college discipline, 
lam not prepared to show how they can 
be made, unless the minds of men were 
more deeply impressed with the true end of 
education, the training a soul for eternity ; 
and I shall not indulge in idle declama- 
tion against evils which I may lament, but 
cannot cure. The dangers incident to 
inexperienced youth at the University, 
are confessedly great, but they attach to 
all situations of their early career, and are 
not peculiar to their residence at these 
noble monuments of ancient piety and 
munificence.” 

The author was qualified to offer 
the very sensible and useful remarks 
he has done, from twelve years’ resi- 
dence, no doubt, as a teacher of a col- 
lege at one of our Universities. 

But to advert to the work before us 
in a general way. We are constrained 
by the force of truth to say, that we 
cannot but regard it as one of the man 
biographical works of the age which 
are formed on a scale by no means com- 
mensurate with the slender import- 
ance of the characters so prominently 
brought forward. One might surely 
expect that a narrative of the life of 
the three deceased children of Mr, 
Legh Richmond would have been dis- 
patched at most in a small tract, or 
formed an article in some religious 
periodical, and not have been expand- 
ed to a full-grown octavo, chiefly by 
the insertion of unimportant letters, 
and a most prolix narration of 120 
pages,recording the gradual conversion, 
during a lingering sickness, of the se- 
cond son, a boy of fifteen, and his ex- 
emplary demeanour at the closing scene, 
In fact, the matter in the volume chiefly 
entitled to attention, are the letters of 
Mr. Richmond ; and though these are 
far inferior in literary merit to those 
which are already before the public, 
they will most of them be found wor- 
thy of being preserved. With several 
of these we have been much pleased, 
particularly with one at p. 346—353, 
containing admonitions to his daugh- 
ter on her marriage. In most of them 
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there is a judiciousness of observation 
and a raciness of expression gratify- 
ing to a true taste; and moreover, a 
feelingness better than eloquence, and 
which may be chiefly ascribed to the 
writer being really in earnest on the 
subject nearest to his heart. 

The letters of Mr. Richmond are 
however marked with eccentricities 
of opinion almost as great as the ad- 
mitted eccentricities of his character and 
habits, softened down to peculiari- 
ties in the Biographer’s too favour- 
able representation. That Mr. Rich- 
mond was a very valuable and useful 
minister, and .a faithful servant of 
Jesus Christ, there can be no doubt. 
But if his zeal had not so far hurried 
him into fanaticism rather than true 
religion, his course might have been 
of greater usefulness. We cannot, 
therefore, but earnestly exhort young 
ministers to beware of splitting on this 
rock, to avoid which they .cannot do 
better than put themselves under the 
pilotage of the excellent Bishop Jebb, 
in his recent little work entitled Prery 
witHout AscETICcIsM. 


— 


A brief Memoir of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
with an abstract of his Will, and of 
the Act of Parliament for the Found- 
ation and Government of Gresham 
College. pp. 32. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, at the 
commemoration of Sir Thos. Gresham 
July 12, 1832, by the Rev. W. M. 
Blencowe, M. A. pp. 16. 

Remarks on the Preservation of Crosby 
Hall, with a List of the Committee 
and Subscribers. pp. 10. 


THE man who was esteemed the 
first commercial character of his day, 
and who was, at the same time, the 
munificent promoter of the liberal sci- 
ences, and the projector of the first 
s.tep towards an.University in the me- 
tropolis of the empire, was certainly 
no ordinary character. 

Few have passed the magnificent 
Exchange, whose turrets are adorned 
with the grasshopper, his crest, but 
even amid the bustle of the thronged 
street have entertained a transient 
thought of his bounty. 

The circumstances of his patriotic 
life have been recorded in ponderous 
tomes, and in incidental notices of 
contemporary historians ; but a -well- 
directed summary of ‘his public acts 


Thomas Gresham, &c. [Jan. 
remained, till now, a desideratum for 
our metropolitan history. 

He was the younger son of Sir Ri- 
chard Gresham, who served the office 
of Lord Mayor in 1537, and the ne- 
phew of Sir John Gresham, who held 
the same honourable station in 1547. 
It is supposed he was born in the year 
1519, in the parish of St. Lawrence, 
Jewry, where his parents were buried. ~ 
He was bred a scholar (hence un- 
doubtedly the rise of his predilection 
for the encouragement of literature), 
and was entered a pensioner of Gon- 
ville-hall, Cambridge. On leaving the 
University, it appears that he took up 
his residence in London, where he di- 
ligently followed the profession of a 
merchant, with a view of succeeding 
his father as agent for the King’s 
(Edw. V1.) money affairs at Antwerp. 
At the latter end of the year 1551, he 
was sent thither in that capacity. 
Upon Queen Elizabeth’s accession to 
the throne A. D. 1558, he was imme- 
diately taken into her service, and em- 
ployed to provide and buy up arms. 
Being now in the greatest credit and 
esteem, he thought it necessary to 
place himself in a situation most con- 
venient for his business and suitable 
to his character ; to this end, he built 
a large and sumptuous house for his 
own dwelling, on the west side of Bi- 
shopsgate. In the year 1564 he lost 
his only son Richard, and, disappoint- 
ed of a parent’s hope, from that time 
seems to have resolved to adopt the 
City of London as his heir. He pro- 
posed to the Corporation to erect, at 
his own expense, a commodious place 
of assembly for merchants. The offer 
was gratefully accepted; and on the 
7th June, 1566, Sir Thomas Gresham 
laid the foundation of a building since 
known as the Royal Exchange of Lon- 
don. In the same year he was sent 
over to Antwerp, to transact a loan for 
the Queen of 60,0007. The Queen 
had hitherto adopted the practice of 
taking loans from foreigners ; but was 
advised by Sir Thomas to take up the 
money she needed of her own mer- 
chants, which would be both for +her 
honour and their benefit, while she al- 
lowed the same consideration as she 
had done to strangers before (vide 
p. 7). 

“A.D. 1571.* The three-and-twen- 
tieth day of Januarie, the Queen’s ma- 





* We follow the 4to Edit. of Stow’s 
Chronicle, p. 1140, for the date. 
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jestie, accompanied with her nobilitie, 
came from her house at the Strand, called 
Somerset Place, and entred the Citie of 
London by Temple barre, Fleet street, 
Cheape, and so by the north side of the 
Bursse to Sir Thomas Gresham’s in Bi- 
shopsgate Street, where she dined. Af- 
ter dinner her Grace, returning through 
Cornebill, entred the Bursse on the 
South side, and after her Highnes had 
viewed every part thereof above ground, 
especially the pawne, which was richly fur- 
nished with all sortes of the finest wares in 
the City, she caused the same Bursse, by 
an herault and a trumpet, to be proclaimed 
Tue Royatyt Excuancer, so to be called 
from thenceforth, and not otherwayse.” 


Having now provided a place of 
rendezvous for the merchants, he de- 
termined that the Muses should not 
be neglected in London ; and notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of his 
Alma Mater, Cambridge, that he 
should not erect an academic estab- 
lishment in the metropolis, to the pre- 
judice of her who solicited his bounty 
in augmentation of her means, he ad- 
hered to his purpose of making his 
mansion-house, in Bishopsgate-street, 
a temple of knowledge, by founding 
and endowing on its site (which .ex- 
tended westward to Broad-street) a 
College for the profession of the seven 
liberal sciences. He provided for this 
intention, by an indenture quadripar- 
tite, dated May 28, 1575, which was 
followed by two wills written in his 
own hand. Sir Thomas, having settled 
his temporal affairs, was at leisure to 
reap the fruits of his past labours and 
industry; but he did not long enjoy 
this felicity, for “‘ upon the 21st No- 
vember, 1579, between 6 and 7 o’clock 
in the evening, coming from the Ex- 
change to his house in Bishopsgate- 
street, he suddenly fell down in his 
kitchen, and being taken up, was found 
speechlesse, and presentlie dead, who 
afterwards was solemunlie buried in his 
own parish church of St. Helen, there 
where he had prepared himself a 
sumptuous toome or monument.” 
(Holinshed.) 

The will of Sir Thomas Gresham is 
given, and is a very interesting docu- 
ment. One moiety of the building, 
called the Royal Exchange, he gives to 
the City of London; the other, to the 
wardens and commonality of the mys- 
tery of Mercers, in trust for the per- 
formance of certain conditions. The 
Mayor and Corporation were to pro- 
vide four persons to meet to read lec- 
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tures at his mansion-house, in divi- 
nity, astronomy, music, and geometry, 
who were to have 50/. per ann. each 
for their maintenance and sustenta- 
tion. The Mercers were to find three 
persons to read lectures, at the same 
place, in law, physic, and rhetoric, at 
the same rate of recompense for each. 
He makes, moreover, certain eleemo- 
synary donations, and then bequeathed 
to the heirs of his niece Elizabeth, the 
wife of Sir Henry Nevill, his manors 
of Mayfield and Wadhurst, Sussex, 
and the residue of his.estate to his wife, 
Dame Anne Gresham.—The attesta- 
tion of his will runs thus, ‘‘ In witness 
whereof I, the said Sir Thomas Gresh- 
am, have written this will all with 
myne owne hand, and to each of the 
eight leaves have subscribed my name ; 
and to a labell fixed thereunto, all the 
eight leaves, have set to my seale with 
the grasshopper, the fifth day of July, 
A.D. 1575. Per me, Thos. Gresham.”’* 

The consequences of Sir Thomas 
Gresham’s provision for literature un- 
fortunately have not been hitherto re- 
sponsive to his liberal intentions; the 
sciences were disregarded amid the din 
of commercial pursuits, and Gresham 
House or College, by Act of Parliament 
was, on the 25th March 1768, inaliena- 
bly annexed to the Crown, for the pur- 
pose oferecting thereon the Excise office. 

In “ full satisfaction” for this pur- 
chase, there was to be paid to the 
Mercers’ Company an annuity of 5001. 
per annum, and in consideration that 
the eight professors, resident in the 
College, had consented to quit their 
apartments and alms-houses (as they 
are named), the Corporation of Lon- 
don and the Mercers’ Company are 
charged with augmenting their res- 
pective stipends by 50/. per annum 
each additional; and the collegiate 
life of the lecturers being, by pulling 
down the building, ‘‘ put an end to,” 
they were to be at liberty to marry, 
and read their lectures elsewhere, not- 
withstanding any provisions of Sir 
Thomas Gresham’s will to the con- 
trary. (Vide the Act ef Parliament, 
p. 28.) 

The pamphlet concludes with a list 
of the several professors since 1596, 
the period of their first foundation. 

The commemoration of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, which took place under the 





* Proved in the Prerog. Court of Cant. 
Novy..20, 1579. 
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auspices of a few respectable indivi- 
duals desirous to honour his great and 
benevolent designs, took place at St. 
Helen’s church, Bishopsgate, July 12, 
1832, and has already been noticed in 
our pages. On that occasion the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. W. M. Blen- 
cowe, which has since been published 
and dedicated to the Directors for the 
first commemoration.* We should be 
happy if our limits would allow us to 
extract largely from the several elo- 
quent passages of this discourse ; but 
we have only room for a few lines. 


« This,” said the preacher, ‘is neither 
the time nor place wherein to panegyrize 
human worth; for, of what can any one 
boast, but of that which he hath received ? 
Yet I trust that this slight mention of 
one, honoured in his generation for many 
amiable qualities, but whose chiefest and 
crowning praise is, that he employed 
the advantages inseparable from wealth 
and station, to the glory of God and the 
welfure of his fellow creatures, may not be 
deemed irrelevant or intrusive; without 
arrogating too much to the virtues of his 
kind, without exposing himself to the 
charge of elevating frail and sinful morta- 
lity upon too exalted a pinnacle, the 
Christian minister may stand excused if 
he direct your attention to one who, by 
his active exertions for the benefit of his 
own, and bis provident regard for the im- 
provement of other ages, ‘though long 
since dead,’ yet speaketh an instructive 
lesson.” p. 6. 


We have so recently reviewed Mr. 
Carlos’s compendious historical account 
of Crosby Hall, that we need not am- 
plify on the statement of the views of 
the Committee for its restoration. 
Their object is most praiseworthy—to 
refine the public taste, by preserving 
those remarkable monuments connect- 
ed with our history, which display the 
unrivalled skill of our ancestors in the 
builder’s art. Anxiously do we look 
forward to behold Crosby Hall as far ad- 
vanced to resuscitation in its original 
splendour, as is now the Lady Chapel 
at St. Saviour’s. Daily do we observe 
persons of all classes stopping to ad- 
mire that truly beautiful specimen of 
the Early Pointed style. Nor is Crosby 
Hall, with all the florid exuberance of 





* The following is the list: Sir Robt. 
Wigram, Bart.; W. T. Copeland, Esq. 
Alderman, M.P.; Robert Barnett, Esq. ; 
John Capper, Esq.; Wm. Cotton, Esq. : 
Edw. Greenaway, Esq.: P. 8. Hurlock, 
Esq.; A. J. Kempe, ay R. Rout. 
ledge, Esq.; W. Williams, Esq. 


its details, less worthy of the attention 
of our countrymen ; it is the richest 
specimen of the domestic architecture 
of the fourteenth century, which has 
reached these later times. Heartily 
do we hope that the subscription for 
its restoration, not at present exceed- 
ing 7001. (perhaps a third of what is 


wanted), may proceed to a prosperous. 


consummation. Restored by public 
spirit, we should like to see this edifice 
devoted to public purposes. What 
better—more appropriate— place could 
be selected for the delivery of the 
Gresham lectures? In such a situa- 
tion there can be no reasonable doubt 
but they would be well attended, and 
would at length answer, in some de- 
gree, the noble purpose of their foun- 
der. A library might be formed in the 
apartments contiguous to the Hall, 
called King Richard’s Council Cham- 
ber; and the space in the hall itself, 
not necessary for the audience at the 
lectures, might be occupied by a Mu- 
seum of Metropolitan Antiquities, 
which is certainly a desired appendage 
to the City’s grandeur.* Numerous 
are the objects scattered up and down, 
and daily discovered, which would 
find a proper home in such a deposi- 
tory. To mention one or two: the 
fine sepulchral monument of the Ro- 
man soldier, which is now in the yard 
behind the London Coffee-house, Lud- 
gate Hill, the spot where it was found, 
—a most perfect relic little knownt ;— 
the pavement of the temple of Bacchus, 
discovered opposite the India House, 
and still, we believe, extant in one of 
the India Company’s lumber-rooms ; 
—the altar of Apollo, recently dug up 
near St. Martin’s-le-Grand ;—the an- 
tique vessels of glass, of Samian ware, 
&c. which every deep excavation in 
the City yearly reveals ; to say nothing 
of numerous vestiges of the middle 
age, which are dispersed, and finally 
lost, for want of some such receptacle. 
The Gresham Lectures, a Library, and 
a Museum might be all combined at 
Crosby Place. 

In the same spirit that a general 
conservative fund, for ancient English 
architecture, has been suggested, do 
we earnestly recommend, to all who 
have the means and the will to for- 


* Atthe Guildhall Library some laud- 
able efforts have been made, founded on 
this idea; the space, however, is too con- 
fined. 
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ward such objects, the Restoration 
Fund for Crosby Hall. There is a 
moral tie in these matters, as well as 
an incentive of Taste. They who 
promote the labour of the artisan— 
the click of the chisel, the fall of the 
hammer, the grating of the saw—the 
lively concert of implements in full 
employment—are the friends of human 
kind, whose cheerfulness, compla- 
cency, and virtue, in all grades, are 
best promoted and preserved by a state 
of active industry. 


See ae 


Spain and Portugal. Vol. V. and last. 
(Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia). 


OF the four preceding volumes on 
Spain and Portugal we have taken 
such notice as our limits permitted. In 
our remarks on the fourth volume, we 
pointed out the disproportional atten- 
tion paid to the literature, &c. of Spain, 
compared with that of Portugal; and 
we believe we have now still greater 
cause of complaint. We are quite 
ready to admit the superior claims of 
Spain as to many obvious points; but 
we cannot sanction the entire neglect 
of those of Portugal; nor can we regard 
this state, small though it be, (and 
large as we know have been Spanish 
views, both apostolical and liberal, con- 
cerning it,) as secondary to Spain, in 
any other: respect than territory. 

We acknowledge the historical re- 
search of the author of these volumes ; 
but we cannot help perceiving that the 
extent of the ancient part of his work 
has driven him to pass with great 
rapidity through a portion where 
matter of much interest to every class 
of readers offered itself in vain. In- 
deed we could hardly have supposed 
that this last volume was the produc- 
tion of the same author. 

With these premises, we shall now 
make a few observations rather of an 
auxiliary nature than in the way of 
criticism; and we are sure that the 
writer himself, intelligent as he is, 
wiil agree with us, that in speaking 
of Florida Blanca, and the latter times 
of Spain, he ought not to have forgot- 
ten the subsequent ministry of Godoy ; 
and in treating of Portugal, above all 
things, not to have avoided a single 
mention of Cunha and Pombal, nor 
even of Seabra, whose ministry for Ma- 
ria was not “ feeble.” A few pages 
might have also been well employed, 
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we think, from the Portuguese Bubb 
Doddington, Ratton; and something 
from the authorities on the strange 
introduction iuto power of Joao VI. 
Nor should the fact so currently ad- 
mitted, without attempt at rebuttal, 
be forgotten by one who has so 
well characterised the religious com- 
munities that, beset by the friars,— 
after erecting a basilique, in imitation 
of our St. Paul’s, to be added to the 
Convento de Coracao de Jesus, they 
were not satisfied till Maria lay down 
in her grave on the spot where is her 
monument, on the right of the high 
altar, whence, strongly minded as she 
was, she arose out of her senses ! 

The Inquisition would have sup- 
plied many interesting political facts, 
easily compressed; but its origin is 
only poorly described. The happiness 
of Portugal under the first Philip of 
Spain, is only to be found in some 
Spanish writers. The invasion of 
Antonio, favoured by our Elizabeth 
(p. 218), is accurately given, and 
might be compared with the present 
events at Oporto. The character and 
circumstances of Alfonso VI. (the 
worn path of whose exercise is still 
shewn in the small chamber of his 
confinement at Cintra), are ably treat- 
ed, though the author seems unac- 
quainted with the manuscript pre- 
served in Lisbon, entitled, ‘‘ Anti- 
Catastrophe,”’ or the manner in which 
his dethronation was received in Eng- 
land. The fact is, that Alfonso, not- 
withstanding the term, ‘‘ royal brute,” 
only conducted himself in Lisbon as 
his brother-in-law, Charles II. was 
doing at the same time in London; 
but the French Mademoiselle d’Aumale 
was of a different temperament from 
the Portuguese Catherine. The great 
earthquake of 1755, of which the most 
minute and accurate accounts are to 
be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
of the period, is briefly touched: and 
here we feel particularly the defect of 
mentioning the great Marquez of 
Pombal, who, when his royal master 
Joseph (to whom the excellency of 
the minister is here always ascrib- 
ed), tremblingly asked what was to be 
done? answered simply,—‘‘ Provide 
for the living, and bury the dead!” 
and which he fulfilled, as is to be seen 
in new Lisbon. On the subject of the 
conspiracy which succeeded, it is per- 
haps too lightly said, that not only this, 
but ‘‘even the carthquake was ascribed 
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to the poor fathers of Jesus.” We 
may perhaps console the author for 
their treatment both hereand elsewhere, 
by assuring him that as a body they 
are not extinct, but have been privately 
accumulating for the last five years in 
the Collegio dos Nobres, and other rich 
places in Lisbon. 

Notwithstanding the liberal feelings 
of the author, and his great power of 
evincing them, we have not found his 
attention so closely directed to the 
Cortes of Spain and Portugal as we 
would have desired; and certainly he 
ought to havesuperseded Dr. Robertson 
from his regard for Charles V. But 
from what has been said, it will be per- 
ceived that we have been too anxious 
to see from the same hand something 
towards an elucidation of modern 
times, to care much about an error in 
the anti-salique law and statistics ; 
the Continent altogether, particularly 
the Peninsula, being prolific in cases 
of concealment of all sorts of ordi- 
nances, whether good or bad, till it 
shall please the powers that be; and 
statistics in these times are so liable 
to errors that we wonder at nothing. 

We cannot but express our sur- 
prise that the author, who has given 
such excellent accounts of antient 
battles, should seem frightened by 
Dr. Southey and Col. Napier from the 
Peninsular war. We have in many 
respects declared our admiration of 
both these talented writers; but we 
would take this opportunity of saying, 
that real military history, so advan- 
tageously used on the Continent, is 
hardly known amongst us, beyond the 
History of the Seven Years’ War, and 
that of the Peninsula, which ceased 
on the death of the bookseller Goddard, 
in 1813. Something of this kind from 
an author like the present is a desi- 
deratum. 

We certainly, on consideration, do 
not wonder at even so talented a 
writer shrinking from any thing that 
approached the present political state 
of the European Peninsula: for what 
could he say? One country, his fa- 
vourite one, in a state of conflicting in- 
terests, which Zca Bermudez, judicious 
and influential as he is, can only with 
the greatest difficulty reconcile; the 
other, irreconcilable, let Lord Hervey 
and all Europe say what they may. 
We are not accustomed, for it does 
not belong to us, to adventure much 
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in political speculation ; therefore we 
only express an earnest wish that 
whatever may be done, may be for the 
welfare of the honest people both of 
Spain and Portugal, and in their re- 
gard, as well as that of all other 
powers, for the peace of Europe. 


—@— 
Lives of the most Eminent British Com- 


manders. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 
Vol. 3. pp. 358. (Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia.) 


WE are sure we shall be pardoned 
by the learned conductor of this work, 
when we say it is extravagant that only 
four lives, and those such as have been 
written a hundred times before, should 
occupy a volume of this extent; and 
if it be deemed right that they should 
occupy such a space, we are sure that 
he will feel with us, that to allot to 
Lord Clive 114 pages, and to Marquess 
Cornwallis only 85; to Abercromby 
only 53, and to Sir John Moore 107, 
was not the best method of conciliating 
a public which has duly appreciated 
the merits of the whole. We shall 
here say nothing on the necessity of 
military memoirs being written by mi- 
litary men; because we have spoken 
on that subject elsewhere in these 
pages; and the various periodical pub- 
lications which have ultimately merged 
into the United Service Magazine, 
have shown that they are capable. of 
it; but we must protest against this 
volume of a work, in which we have 
been otherwise much gratified, when 
Lord Clive and Sir John Moore are 
holden up above Cornwallis and Aber- 
cromby. The Rev. Gentleman who 
did this must have ill-conceived their 
relative importance, and thus, while he 
cannot have gratified professional men, 
will have disappointed the well-in- 
formed public. It reminds us of Gar- 
rick’s remark on a clerical Commen- 
tator of Shakspeare, ‘‘ Let him stick 
to his own Bible, and leave the play- 
ers alone.” 

We have said this really in kindness 
to the well-planned and elaborately 
conducted work, of which we have 
often spoken in praise. We are dis- 
inclined from severity; yet critical 
justice does require the observa- 
tion that not one of these four lives 
is justly characterized. Lord Clive’s 
boyhood is not rendered a dis- 
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suasive example; his glory, like Sir 
Hector Munroe’s, is not a theme to 
dwell on; his conduct on the mutiny 
isslurredover; his celebrated ‘‘ Frangas 
nonflectes” in the House of Commons, 
was known to be bombast, as he was 
bent and nearly broken from other 
causes than the India Bill; and few 
will be found to agree that to him 
England “‘ is indebted for the erection 
and maintenance of”’ her Indian em- 
pire. Though not to be compared 
““even to Wolfe,” yet as “ Cornwallis 
is a name of which the British army 
has no cause to be ashamed !”’ it ought 
not to be forgotten that to his heart 
military jurisprudence is indebted, and 
anilitary diplomacy received accession 
from his mind. The military errors 
of Lord Abercrombie are not smoothed 
down as those more graveones.of Clive ; 
for here is some military criticism ; 
and we are glad to find it extended in 
the case of Sir John Moore, though 
his character has been written with a 
full impression of de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum. 

Still there are rules for military, as 
well.as other criticism, of the force of 
which none but a military man can be 
aware; and in this respect therefore, 
with all the helps before him, from 
the present author more was not to 


be expected. 
—-& 


A Cry to Ireland and the Empire. By 
an Ir1sHMAN, formerly Member of 
the Royal College, Maynooth. pp. 
224, 12mo. Hatchard. 


THIS is a little volume full of im- 
portant facts, of the most vital interest 
to every individual, whether Protest- 
ant or Catholic, who may have the 
good of Ireland at heart. It is written 
by one who is perfectly conversant 
with the melancholy causes that have 
so long contributed to the anarchy 
and consequent misery which is over- 
whelming his unhappy country. He 
enters largely into the early history of 
the'religious feuds which have so long 
disgraced her annals; and animad- 
verts with due asperity on the fac- 
tious authors of the evils thence aris- 
ing. He shows that the usual state- 
ments and documents given in every 
history of Ireland, have been perverted 
by her historians ; and that from pre- 
judice alone base inferences and false 
conclusions have been drawn, in or- 
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der to impose on the credulity of the 
lower classes of Ireland. ‘‘ The prin- 
cipal object in every history of Ire- 
land,” he observes, ‘‘ appears to be 
the defamation of the fair character of 
the English people and their govern- 
ment. They have imputed to them 
domination, avarice, cruelty, bigotry, 
plunder, injustice, and all sorts of 
crimes ; though it is plain, that but for 
the protecting intervention of both, 
the natives of Ireland would have had 
often to endure greater cruelties, on 
many occasions, than they were sub- 
jected to, even to extermination ; for, 
as will be seen, this was determined 
at one time, pending the Stuarts, like 
that of Carthage and Numantia, their 
implacable enemies, by the Romans.” 

At this particular period, when the 
sister kingdom is threatened with 
one universal convulsion, and rebel- 
lion, robbery, and assassination, are 
stalking with horrid aspect through the 
land,—and when a soi-disant Parlia- 
ment is openly assuming legislative 
functions in the very heart of the Irish 
metropolis, for the alleged purpose of 
dissolving the Union,—some extended 
notice of the past deeds of an Irish 
Parliament may tend to dissipate the 
illusion under which the victims of 
political incendiarism .are at present 
labouring. The writer, himself -an 
Irishman be it recollected, and edu- 
cated, moreover, as a Catholic priest, 
takes a ‘fair historical view of Irish 
Parliaments, which it is now the ob- 
ject of the Popish agitators and self- 
styled patriots to restore, and even- 
tually effect the separation of England 
and Ireland, for the purpose of indivi- 
dual aggrandizement. He. exposes the 
enormities of ‘the acts which were 
passed, and the oppressions of which 
the Irish legislature was guilty. After 
exhibiting the selfishness and worth- 
lessness of Irish Parliaments, and the 
apparent malice with which their mal- 
government has been attributed by 
historians to the commanding authority 
of England, the author enters more 
unrestrainedly on the question of a 
Repeal, and some othersubjects which 
occupy the Irish mind injuriously, to 
the exclusion of others to which the 
eyes of all good men are turned, and 
ours ought to be so beyond all others ; 
that is, to a legal provision for the 
poor; to education of the useful and 
suitable sort ; “‘ without both of 
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which,” says the author, ‘‘ every 
country will contain the materials of 
constantly recurring convulsions, ever 
exposed to rebellion, through the worst 
of ali rebellions, that of the belly— 
starvation.” 

But we cannot more effectively ex- 
press our sentiments on the subject of 
Irish legislation than by presenting, in 
an abstracted form, some brilliant sam- 
ples of what may be expected, in the 
event of the old Parliament being re- 
stored. The writer commences with 
what he calls ‘their bigotry, and 
cruelty, and wanton wickedness, to us 
poor Catholics.” 


“It was, says he,in 1703, in the se- 
cond year of Anne, that our ‘ Parliament’ 
passed the ‘ Act’? For preventing the fur- 
ther growth of Popery.* It was unani- 
mous, not a single hand, nor ¢ No,’ being 
raised against it in either House. Thus 
was the Law of Primogeniture (of which 
I am no idolater), replaced ‘ guoad the 
Catholies’ by that of gavelkind; thus 
breaking up the slender relics of our pro- 
perty, by dividing it share and share alike 
between the children, unless any one of 
them should choose to come forth and 
declare himself a Protestant, which ena- 
bled him to march in and turn out his 
father or elder brother, and take posses- 
sion of the estate without being liable for 
any of the ineumbrances or settlements 
upon it, which became void. The rest 
of the odious « Act’ I will not disgust my 
readers with. It was managed by James 
Duke of Ormond, then Lord Lieutenant, 
who, for his inveteracy against the Ca- 
tholics, received the thanks of Parliament, 
but soon after turned traitor to his Sove- 
reign, and ran away into France to join a 
Popish prince, and bring him as monarch 
to these realms. The same parliament 
set his name in the * Hue and Cry,’ 
setting a reward of 10,000/. on his head — 
but he knew his men too well. He did 
not come near them, but they consoled 
themselves with passing against him a 
Bill of Attainder, and thus taking unto 
themselves his immense property.” 

“In the year 1723, and the 10th of 
Geo. I. our Irish Parliament passed eight 
violent resolutions against us: one would 
have supposed that nothing further re- 
mained to us, to cause them the slightest 
further apprehension, and will perhaps 
attribute, not inaptly, to the very wan- 
tonness of wickedness the following 
* Act,’ grounded on the said resolutions ; 
—can you, can I, can any body believe it 
now ? itis monstrous, but it is very true! 
There it is at large in the page of history, 


* Misprinted Property! We are sorry 
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in the annals of Irish legislation! The 
* Act’ was passed, * To castrate every 
Catholic clergyman found in the realm.” 
This ‘ Act,’ assimilating its contrivances 
in barbarity to that of the Red Man of the 
Woods, the Creeks and Cherokees, the 
men of the tomahawk and scalping knife, 
was presented “onthe 15th of November 
1723, to the Lord Lieutenant,’ the 
‘Commons’ requesting his exeellency 
‘to recommend the same in the most 
effectual manner to his majesty, humbly 
hoping, from his majesty’s goodness and 
his excellency’s zeal for his services and 
the Protestant interest of the kingdom, 
that the same might be passed into a luw.” 

“ Having treated the ¢ Catholics’ to 
these two precious relics of Irish legislation 
towards them, out of scores of others, I 
shall now indulge my countrymen, of all 
denominations, with the iniquities enacted 
against them. 

“ The tithe of agistment. — Here was an 
‘Act’ of rapacity and iniquity in its 
cause, and cruelty in its consequences. 
By this ‘ Act’ the established clergy were 
turned quite out of the luxuriant and ex- 
tensive pastures of Ireland, to seek their 
pittance from the poor and puny tillage 
spots. ‘These peers and parliament men 
now became graziers, turned out their own 
clergy from their lawful right, to collect— 
no! to rob the tiller of his slender store ; 
being obliged to pay all now, instead of 
the small part to which his spot was be- 
fore liable, in comparison to the green 
fields and goedly flocks of Ireland. But 
the joint robbery of the clergymen and of 
the filler exhibits only a small fraction 
of the evil thus created. Every patch of 
ground, that could be by any possibility, 
was now converted into pasture—the poor 
were deprived of their commons—the 
room for corn, potatoes and the like, be- 
came too narrow—their prices increased, 
and the peoples’ means diminished.” 

“ Hearth-moncy.— Here was an impost, 
infamous and iniquitous for Irishmen. 
It was an * Ormond measure;’ not of 
that weathercock we have seen, but of his 
grandfather, who was the great political 
Proteus under the two Charleses, the 
Protector, and the Commonwealth, and 
at whom we shall have a peep before 
parting. Meanness and depravity were 
herein displayed; there was a sort of 
levelling to baseness itself. The parlia- 
ment had the modesty to charge themselves 
two shillings a fire, the same as they, in 
their condescension, charged to, and 
forced from the pauper, who, often un- 
able to accomplish its payment, saw his 
pot and blanket seized and ‘canted’ for 
the amount. And this odious pot or poll- 
tax, unmatchable between‘ Cork and Cor- 
stantinople, they had the audacity to nick- 
name a tax, after the English word, by 
which the peer and the sweep paid their 


two shillings each ake as 
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Periodical Sermons. 
Ainger. 8vo. 
Sermons on Points of Doctrine and Rules 
of Duty. By the Rev. R. Parkinson. 

Svo. 

A Practical Exposition of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans. By the Rev. ‘YT. Parry. 
Svo. 

Sermons. By the Rev. P. Wilson. Vol. II. 
8vo. 


By the Rev. T. 


WE have no great pleasure in religious 
books which profess to explain the Prophe- 
cies and infer future events from the Apo- 
ealypse. Unless much caution and great 
discrimination be employed, the question 
may “suffer loss.” ‘To rend the curtain 
which veils the councils of heaven in the 
vista of futurity, savours not much of a 
pious spirit “ Secret things belong to 
God.” But at the present time it is a 
good sign to observe so many able church- 
men in the field, willing to defend the 
sacred truths of the most philosophical 
of religions, Christianity, and to “ render 
areason for the faith that isinthem.” We 
know what was the utmost of the ancient 
hope, the utmost that the demon cock of 
Socrates could have inspired; the Egyp- 
tians have left behind them their creed 
sculptured on the obdurate rock, or her- 
metically sealed in the cerements of the 
tomb; we have therefore no necessity to 
advert to Juvenal’s testimony of a creed 
which enjoins the worship of leeks and 
onions, but directly to themselves, as the 
mummy holds direct intercourse with us 
by virtue of the papyrus in his withered 
hand. The mythos of the judgment of the 
dead therein uniformly inscribed, informs 
us too manifestly of the dark mystery 
through which he contemplated future 
existence, * shadows, clouds, and dark- 
uess withal on it.” Homer’s Ades is 
one of its melancholy transcripts. Nor 
respecting the evidences of Christianity 
can we be readily deceived. We have a 
long and unbroken chain of evidence 
which connects St. John with Constan- 
tius; nor have we the loss of a single 
link to lament. John lived till 100; 
Polycarp, his disciple, lived till 167; 
Irenzeus, the disciple of Polycarp, lived 
till 202. ‘These suffered martyrdom, 
when Origen sprung up in the Christian 
school of Alexandria, and flourished till 
254. 

The census ordered by Augustus Cie- 
saris mentioned by Tacitus, Suetonius, 
and Dion Cassius; the new star is re- 
corded by Chalcidius; the slaughter of 
the innocents by Herod is mentioned by 
Macrobius ; Ceisus admits that Jesus 
Christ had been in Egypt; Tacitus re- 
cords that Pontius Pilate was governor 
of Judea, and that Christ was accused 
before him, condemned, and crucified ; 
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Josephus, Book xvi. (if not interpo- 
lated,) witnesses his life and death; 
Pliny, eleven years after St. John’s 
death, attests his worship; the fulfilment 
of his prophecies is attested by Phlegon; 
his miracles by Porphyry, Julian, and 
Hierocles. The list of profane writers 
to whom we may appeal, are, in short, 
any but interested witnesses; ‘Tacitus, 
Martial, Juvenal, mg Pliny, 
Adrian, Xiphilinus, Lucian, Dion Cas- 
sius, Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian. 


«1 Series of Views: illustrating the most 
interesting and beautiful Scenes on the 
Loire and its environs. By Louis Parez 
folio. 


IN spite of the depressed state of the 
publication trade, and the intense and 
anxious devotion of the publie mind to 
the all-engrossing subject of reform, we 
find a few enterprising artists and authors 
occasionally starting into the publie arena, 
and challenging attention and patronage 
for their respective works. It is notorious, 
however, that very few of these persons 
increase their fortune, however they may 
augment their fame by the experiment. We 
have now to direct the attention of our 
readers to a publication by Monsieur 
Parez, an artist of Brighton, who, having 
travelled over parts of France in 1831], 
with Mr. Wiflin, to make drawings for 
his forthcoming work on the “ House ef 
Russell,” made some very interesting 
sketches on the banks of the Loire; and 
since his return to England has trans- 
ferred some of them to the lithographic 
stone, and given copies to the public. 
Two numbers, out of six, the proposed 
extent of the work, are now before us, 
and contain four prints in each, with his- 
torical and descriptive notices of the re- 
spective places. Some of the scenes and 
buildings delineated are singularly pic- 
turesque, and from the prefatory account 
we may calculate on others, in the course 
of the publication, equally fine, imposing, 
and interesting, associated. As many of 
the places on the Loire are, with incidents 
aud characters of English history, we 
anticipate much gratification in following 
the author and artist down the river, and 
recall in imagination the names and ex- 
ploits of Henry II. Richard I. and King 
John. The monuments of two of these 
monarchs, and the Queen of Richard J. 
are beautifully and correctly delineated in 
the late Charles Stothard’s “« Monumental 
Effigies of Great Britain;” in which 
work the reader will find some interesting 
memoranda respecting the personages and 
the tombs. At present we must restiict 
ourselves merely to this brief notice of 
My, Parez’s highly interesting work ; 
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hoping to renew our acquaintance with it, 
and be enabled to give our unqualified 
commendation on its completion; in the 
mean time we recommend it to the atten- 
tion and patronage of all lovers of topo- 
graphy and picturesque scenery. 





Britain’s Historical Drama; a series of 
national Tragedies intended to illustrate 
the manners, customs, and religious in- 
stitutions of different early eras of Bri- 
tain. By J. F. Pennie. 8yo. 

OF this last production of Mr. Pennie 
Mr. Bowles has thus written :—* Jn ani- 
mated description, in knowledge of Eng- 
lish history, in poetical imagery, in lan- 
guage chaste yet forcible, joined with the 
strictest morality, such a work might not 
only place him ( Mr. Pennie,) high among 
the living poets of Great Britain, but 
among those who have cultivated with 
most success the same pursuits, reaping 
the same worldly reward.” 

In this judgment we fully acquiesee, 
and if our voice were fame, Mr. Pennie 
would sit higher than .he appears to do 
among the living poets of our land. We 
have lauded his efforts; we have en- 
couraged his talents; we have cheered 
his despondency ; but the prevailing taste 
in poetry has been against him, and the 
merit which should be of no time nor 
season, but which should look for and 
find support in all seasons, can avail no- 
thing against the tide which has set in, 
and has carried before it many a rich 
harvest of genius, many an aspiring spirit, 
and we fear many a broken heart. ‘There 
is no standard of taste in poetry now; 
fame or miscarriage are chances in the 
lottery of literature, and he who can- 
not commit his claims to posterity, 
who cannot without repining look beyond 
the neglect, or it may be the contempt of 
eontemporary criticism, is not of the 
spirit of which a poet should be com- 
posed. 

We look upon the epic to be the most 
unpopular of all literary undertakings, 
and a volume illustrating, by the historical 
drama of Britain, her early peculiarities 
in customs and manners, to have but little 
chance of a “ fit audience” in times like 
these. ‘ 

We suspect that when Mr. Pennie has 
delivered his subscribers’ copies, he will 
look in vain among the reading public for 
that patronage to which bis talents so 
justly entitle him, but he will have no 
cause to reproach himself with any other 
failure than that which it is impossible te 
prevent. 





Illustrations of Modern Seulptnre, Ne. IT. 
Imp. 4to. 

THIS is a work which supports the 

belief that sculpture, with close verisi- 
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militude, and exquisite delicacy, is the 
most creative and impressive of the arts 
of design. We noticed the contents of 
the first Part in our Magazine for Sept. 
The present comprises: 1. Resignation, 
by Chautrey; a female figure, the size of 
life, which forms the prineipal part of the 
monument to Mrs. Digby, in Worcester 
cathedral. She is represented reclining 
on a sofa, ornamented with Greek flowers 
(but which Mr. Harvey has strangely de-. 
seribed as ‘a marble pedestal of a Gothic 
pattern!”); the expression is graceful, and 
even sublime; in the language of the 
lady’s relatives, “ it represents her very 
mind.” 2. Maternal Love, by Baily, R. A. 
a very pleasing design, though hardly an- 
swering to its name. No loving mo- 
ther would hold her child in so dangerous 
a posture; but the infant’s love, com- 
bined with playfulness, as he climbs his 
mother’s back, is sweetly expressed. The 
piece, which remains in plaster, deserves 
to be perpetuated in Parian stone. 3. 
Hebe, by the Danish sculptor Thorwald- 
sen; a statue possessing the grace of the 
antique, from which it appears to have 
been closely copied. It was purchased 
from the artist’s studio at Rome, in the 
year 1815, by the present owner, Mr. 
Samuel Boddington. The engraving, 
though stamped by the name of K. Fin- 
den, does not equal the others in their 
soft resemblance of marble. We think 
this beautiful work is calculated to in- 
crease the taste for sculpture in this 
country. 





A Manual Hebrew and English Lexicon” 
including the Biblical Chaldee. By Jo- 
siah W. Gibbs, A.M. 8yo. 


T HE author of this work is professor of 
sacred literature in the Theological School 
at Yale-college, United States, where it 
has been very successful. It is published 
with a view to serve the poorer class of 
students, all Hebrew Lexicons being at 
so high a price as to deter the purchase 
of them. Great attention has been paid 
to the correction of the press, under the 
eye of the Rev. Henry Stebbing. 





4 Dictionary of Biography, comprising the 
most emiment Charucters of all ages, na- 
tions, and professions. By R. A. Da- 
venport. Post 8vo. pp. 584. 


THIS is one of the most comprehen- 
sive, as well as the neatest and cheapest, 
of all the biographical manuals we have 
ever seen. It is illustrated with no less 
than 355 wood-cut portraits, engraved by 
Whiting and Branston, in a style of great 
sharpness and brilliancy; and generally 
preserving a tolerable likeness. Among 
them we are gratified to observe the 
head of John Nichols, who “conducted 
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the Gentleman’s Magazine for nearly half 
a century ;” it is copied from his last por- 
trait, which was published in our volume 
for 1826. 





Starke’s Traveller’s Guide having arrived 
at an eighth edition, is the best proof of 
its practical utility. We shall be glad to 
see this class of works amend, for great 
and ludicrous disappointment has been 
created by many. A good Guide to any 
part of Europe, like a warm welcome on 
a visit, makes the stranger feel at once 
at home. 





Slade’s Sermons are literally plain dis- 
courses on the essentiality of belief. 





We are great friends to any thing in 
the way of an Etymological Guide to the 
English Language. ‘This tends to fami- 
liarize construction, of which we can 
never know too much. 





Vegetable Cookery, with an Introduction 
recommending abstinence from animal food, 
is the production of an amiable member 
of that amiable philosophy which would 
render man a graminivorous animal; and 
restore him to a piteous regard for the 
lamb that— 

« Licks the hand just raised to shed his 
blood.” 


We fear, notwithstanding the prevalence 
of philosophy and tendency to reform, 
that even if man, in all his simplicity of 
heart, could be brought to eschew the 
smoking haunch, there would be too 
many vested interests to permit him, in 
consideration of the other points of his 
economy. 
——- * Water from the spring” 

has, it is said, flowed into many stomachs, 
through the medium of Temperance So- 
cieties, yet we do not find the Excise 
sufficiently diminished to warrant any ex- 
tensive abstinence from dilution; and 
we much fear the argument of these 
pages will not further their object. We 
will not however oppose it; we know that 
vegetable diet is essential to some consti- 
tutions, but we know also that the people 
of the south of Europe owe to vegetables 
their general inclination to obesity. 


Townsend's Chronological Arrangement 
of the Bible is the ingenious effort of a 
learned man to facilitate the understand- 
ing of the Sacred Scriptures, and we re- 
ceive with pleasure every undertaking to 
this end, particularly by persons so quali- 
fied as the author; though none honestly 
attempted can, we think, be without use. 
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Popular Guide to the Observation of Na- 
ture, &e. By Robert Mudie. pp. 372. 
(Constable’s Miscellany.) 

THIS is the 77th vol. of a collection 
ofgood things planned by one of the many 
booksellers who have deserved well of 
literature, and who was capable of even 
greater things. It is hardly possible that 
any could be more useful, or that any 
could have had more pains taken to make 
it so. After being greatly attracted by 
the vignette of the general title, which 
brings us to a position in which we were 
never able to place ourselves, for a view of 
Kew Gardens (including, as must be for 
all cocknies, the Chinese Pagoda), an 
admirable prefatory notice leads us to a 
just view of nature generally, and then we 
are directed to particulars by what is al- 
ways to our’ mind, an * Analysis of Con- 
tents.” This analysis, though very agree- 
ably conceived, will not always satisfy the 
merely curious reader, but it will direct 
him to channels of knowledge of which 
he will not easily deprive himself. We 
have also some fears.that though this 
is both in title and in treatment a ‘* popu- 
lar” guide, it will in some respects be 
found too philosophical by the ordinary 
reader ; having said this, we haye to praise 
that same style, notwithstanding Mr. Mu- 
die’s particularity in the pronaun that. 

We need convey no better idea of this 
volume than to mention the heads of the 
eight sections into which it is divided: 
“ Necessity and Use of Observation — 
Pleasure of Observation—The Senses— 
Precautions in Observing — Light and 
Heat— Air and Water— Water and Earth 
—Organised Beings,” What more want 
we in the whole scope of philosophy? 
These heads are illustrated by fifteen 
wood engravings aptly introduced. 

In their dissections we are furnished 
with matter for the philosopher, the poet, 
the historian, the antiquary—all who con- 
template heayen and earth; and this is 
furnished in a little book which all may 
usefully take in the pocket over the 
whole earth or the whole sea, through 
the streets of London, or wheresoever 
else they may go; and thus enable them- 
selves to think if they never thought be- 
fore, and if they baye, to think much bet- 
ter. Yet it is not systematical as relates 
to the new arrangements of knowledge 
concerning merely popular subjects, but 
upon an original and more agreeable plan of 
the author. We might quote many beau- 
tiful passages that give a sublimated tone 
to the soul, and yield the purest inspira- 
tions of religion, see p- 41, 58, 331, &e, 
but it is better to refer altogether to so 
cheap and excellent a little book, 
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New Works preparing for Publication. 

Bishop JEwet.’s Apology for the 
Church of England, translated from the 
original Latin. Second edition. 

Fasti Episcopatus Anglicani; or, the 
Succession of English Archbishops and 
Bishops, with their Suffragans, from the 
first introduction of Christianity into 
England to the present day, containing 
brief Memoirs of their lives, and a com- 
plete list of their Writings. 

The Works of Lienry Isaacson, the 
Chronologer; containing the Life of Bi- 
shop Andrews, &c. 

A Historicai Sketch of the Rise, Pro- 
gress, and present State of the Baptist 
Denomination in all parts of the World, 
&c. By Cuartes Tuompson. 

A Biographical Memoir of the late 
Baron Cuvier. By Mrs. Lee (late Mrs. 
Bowditch). 

The Adieu, a Farewell Token to a 
Christian Friend; Original Pieces in 
Prose and Verse. By the Author of 
“ Gideon,” &c. 

Historical Tales of Illustrious British 
Children, each accompanied by a Sum- 
mary of the Historical Facts. By Miss 
AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Bagster’s improved Edition of Cru- 
den’s Concordance of the New Testa- 
ment, combining portability, comprehen- 
sibility, and utility. 

The forthcoming Volumes of the 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library: 1. Life of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, founded on authentic 
and original Documents, some of them 
never before published. By Parnick 
Fraser Tytier, Esq. F.R.S. and 
F.S.A. 2. Nubia and Abyssinia; com- 
prehending their Civil History, Antiqui- 
ties, Arts, Religion, Literature, and Na- 
tural History. By the Rev. M. Russeut, 
LL.D.; James Witson, Esq. I’. R.S. E. 
and M. W.S8.; and R. K. Grevitte, 
LL.D. Illustrated by a Map and 12 
Engravings. 

My Ten Years’ Imprisonment in Ita- 
lian and Austrian Dungeons; by Silvio 
Pellico. ‘Translated from the Original, 
by Tuomas Roscor. 

Notre-Dame, a Tale of the Ancient 
Regime. From the French of Victor 
Hugo. 

Field Book; or, Sports and Pastimes 
of the British Islands. By the Author 
of “ Wild Sports of the West.” 

The Life of General Sir John Moore, 
from the materials afforded by Family 
Papers, together with his own Letters, 
and a Journal which he kept from the 
time of his entering the army to a few 
days before his death. 

An Essay on Woman, inscribed to 
James Montgomery, Esq. By the Au- 


thor of “ The Siege of Constantinople.” 


Mrs. Jameson’s “ Characteristics of 


Women.” 

A Series of Tales, illustrative of the 
manners and customs of Poland. By the 
.uthoress of the “ Hungarian Tales.” 

Naturalist’s Library. By Sir Witiiam 
JarpinE, Bart. Illustrated with nume- 
rous coloured Plates, by W. H. Lizars. 

Philosophical Conversations. By F. 
C. BakeweLu. 

The Angusshire Album. By Gentle- 
men in Angusshire. 

A new Edition of the First Series of 
the “« Remember Me!” 

The Second and concluding Series of 
the “ Remember Me!” 

The Three Histories. By Miss Juws- 
BuRY. Second edition. 

The Seasons; containing Stories for 
young Children. By the Author of 
** Conversations on Chemistry.” 

Compendium of Modern Geography. 
By the Rev. ALex. Srewart, Author 
of the “ History of Scotland.” Third 
edition. 

According to the Supplement to Bent’s 
“ Literary Advertiser,” which contains a 
list of the new books and principal en- 
gravings published in London during the 


year 1832, it appears that the number of 
new books is about 1180, exclusive of 


new editions, pamphlets, or periodicals, 
being 89 more than in the year 1831. 
The number of engravings is 99 (in- 
cluding 40 portraits), 15 of which are 
engraved in the line manner, 57 in mez- 
zotint, 7 chalk, 9 aquatint, and J1 in li- 
thography. The number of engravings 
published in 1831 was 92 (including 50 
portraits) viz. 18 in line, 50 mezzotint, 10 
chalk, 5 lithograph, 6 aquatint, and %3 
etchings. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 10. J. W. Lubbock, esq. V. P. 
Read, a third series of “ Experimental 
Researches on Electricity,” by Michael 
Faraday, LL.D. F.R.S. 

Jan. 17. M. I. Brunel, esq. V.P. [the 
first time a foreigner has presided at the 
Royal Society, a circumstance noticed by 
Mr. Brunel in addressing the meeting. | 
Mr. Faraday’s paper was concluded. 

Jan, 24. The Rev. Dr. Buckland, 
V.P. Read, Magnetical Experiments 
made principally in the south part of Eu- 
rope and Asia Minor, during the years 
1827 to 1832, by the Rev. George Tucker, 
M.A. F.R.S. 





ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE. 
The following prizes have been awarded 
at St. David’s College for the year 1832. 
1. For the best Latin Essay on the 
following subject: * Non igitur parum 
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refert, sed permultum, utrum sic, an sic 
2 pueris assuescamus: immo vero wry 
in eo positum est.” drist. Ethic. lil. 2. 
c. lL. ad fin. ; a prize of ten pounds— Wil- 
liam Collins Colton, 

2. For the best Welsh Essay on the 
following subject: “ Y Breinteau yr ydys 
yn eu mwynhau o herwydd y Diwygiad 
Crefyddol (Reformation) ym Mbrydain ;” 
a prize of ten pounds— George Howell. 

3. For the best English Essay on the 
following subject: ‘¢ Inter omnes, quas 
unquam novit Orbis, cultus Dei, hac nos- 
tra qua gloriamur Christiana, et qua in 
mediis wrumnis ‘beati sumus, nulla est 
quod ad historiam certior, quod ad mys- 
teria sublimior, quod ad precepta purior 
et perfectior, quod ad ritus denique et 
cultum gravi simplicitate venerabilior.” 
Leighton; a prize of ten pounds—Benja- 
min : Morgan (now Curate of Pembryn.) 

4. For the best classical Examination ; 
a prize of ten pounds—Philip Soulbien 
Desprez. 

5. For the best Hebrew Examination ; 
a prize of ten pounds—Rees Williams. 

G. For the best Euclid Examination — 
John Hughes. 





GRESHAM PRIZE MEDAL For 1832. 
The gold medal, for the best original 

composition in sacred vocal music, bas 

been adjudged to Mr. Kellow John Pye, 


of Exeter. Dr, Crotch, Professor of 


Music in the University of Oxford, 
Ri. J. S. Stevens, Esq. Professor of Mu- 
sic in Gresham College, and W. Hors- 
ley, Esq. Mus. Bac. Oxford, were the 
umpires by whom the prize was awarded. 





“ECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr. Brirron has been delivering at 
the Birmingham Philosophical Institu- 
tion, and at the Literary Institution, at 
Bath, a series of Lectures on the history 
and national characteristics of Architec- 
ture, divided into the heads of Pagan, 
Grecian, Roman, Christian, Castellated, 
Domestic, and Modern, and illustrated 
by above 240 drawings, which tended 
much to render the subject fami.iar and 
interesting. 

The lecturer contended that the terms 
which have been usually employed to dis- 
tinguish Christian, or Ecclesiastical, Ar- 
chitecture are mostly erroneous or imper- 
fect; he suggested that the name Chris- 
tian should be given to the genus, and that 
the species may be clearly and properly 
defined by the additions of Circular — 
Pointed, to denote two divisions, whils 
the latter ought to be again divided into 
three classes, making or defining three 
eras. 

In his last lecture at Birmingham, Mr. 
Britton introduced some remarks relative 
to the new Free Grammar School pro- 
posed to be erected in that town, and nu- 


merous designs for which are now await- 
ing the decision of the Trustees.“ Con- 
sidering,” he said, “the destruction of 
this public edifice, and reflecting on the 
class of buildings which constitute the 
schools of Winchester and Eton, and 
those of the two Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, I would say that the col- 
legiate or monastic style of Christian ar- 
chitecture, is not only peculiarly adapted 
by external forms and effects, but recom- 
mended by all the requisites for internal 
arrangements,—i. e. for hall, stairs, gal- 
leries, refectory, masters’ apartments, 
school-rooms, &c. By comparing the mo- 
dern college of Downing at Cambridge, 
with the new parts of King’s College by 
the same architect,—the quadrangle of 
Peckwater at Oxtord, by Dr. Aldrich, 
with that of New College by Wykeham, 
we see the palpable dissimilarities of the 
Greek or Roman from the Collegiate or 
Monastic style. However beautiful the 
Grecian peripteral temple, it does not as- 
similate with the street scenery, the cli- 
mate, or the customs of our country. On 
the contrary, the collegiate style of the 
Tudor period, has every element of 
adaptation of form, expression, and capa- 
bility, to answer the demands of the man 
of taste as wellas the man of business.” 





GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE. 

A Geographical and Artistical Insti- 
tute has been formed at Leipzig, chiefly 
for the furtherance of the science of geo- 
graphy in all its branches. The first- 
fruits of its labours will be the publica- 
tion of * Geographical Annals,” with 
plates and maps, of which four volumes 
will appear annually. -It announces also 
« A Universal Cosmography,” which will 
comprise the history, geography, and sta- 
tistics of every country, to be written by 
English, French, and German writers, 
and published in their respective lan- 
guages. It is calculated that the work 
will extend to fifty volumes, and be com- 
pleted in ten years. 





ST. KATHERINE’S DOCKS. 

Jan. 17. The report of the general 
annual meeting of the proprietors of the 
St. Katherine’s Dock Company was made 
this day, ‘Thomas Tooke, esq. in the 
chair. The yearly receipts of 183] amount- 
ed to 142,763/. 9s. 10d., those of 1832 to 
141,3217. 18s. 8d. showing a falling off of 
14410, lls. 2d. The expenditure of 1831 
amounted to 76,5932. 4s. 10d., and that of 
1832 to 78,7331. 2s. 3d. The import 
trade of the port of London during the 
past year, as compared with the preceding 
five years, had decreased in an extraordi- 
nary degree. In 1831, the ships and ton- 
nage, British and Foreign, were 5,610 
ships, 1,416,642 tons; in 1832 there were 
but 4,( i8 ships, 1,151,420 tons. Though 
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the import trade of London had thus de- 
creased 25 per cent., and every dock esta- 
blishment had felt it more or less, it was 
satisfactory to observe that this Company 
had not suffered so much as might have 
been expected. A bulf year's dividend 
of 14 per cent. was then declared. 





Provincial Circulation of the princepal po- 
litical Journal in Paris, shewing their 
increase and decrease from Jan. 1832 to 
Jan. 1833. 





Jan. 1832.\Jan. 1833. 

Le Moniteur - 966 971 
Des Débats - 7011 6664 
Le Constitutionnel 11700 11880 
Le Courrier Francais 4360 4800 
le Temps - 4692 4770 
Le National te 2042 3100 
La Tribune 775 780 
Le Journal du Com- 

merce - - 1057 900 
Nouveau Journal de 

Paris - m 336 1074 
La Gazette de France 8431 7700 
La Quotidienne - 3805 4250 
L’ Echo Frangais - 1140 1760 
Lia Revolution - 2062 és 
La Pafriote = ie 
La Gazette des Tribu- 

naux - - 1107 1080 
Le Courrier des Tribu- 

maux a sa fs 
Le Messager des Cham- 

bres - te 1649 860 
Galignani’s Messenger 1174 1200 
Le Drapeau Blinc tie ive 
L’ Universel - ° 7 - 
Le Globe - - 1818 ie 
Le Figaro - 645 280 
Le Corsair - = 88 361 
Le Nouvelliste  - ‘ey 1876 
Lia Mode .- - 2300 2000 
La Courrier de ]*Bu- 

rupe - - 1213 1350 
Journal des Maires 64.16 8250 
Le Renovateur - we 678 
La Caricature - 760 800 
Le Charivari - re | 1162 





SIMPLIFIED APPLICATION OF STEAM. 

At the meeting of the Paris Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, held on the 7th 
January, a memoir was read, in which M. 
Pelletan treated of the ‘* Dynamic effects 
of a jet of steam, and the means of apply- 
ing it, in a simple and cheap way, to the 
purpose of the useful arts.”—* A jet of 
steam,” says the author, * when thrown 
into a cylindrical conduit, or into a pipe 
‘filled with air, imparts the active power, 
‘with which it is endued, to the column of 
air, without any other loss than that 
occasioned by the friction in the conduit 
or pipe.” He then gives the general for- 
mule applicable to every case in this 
phenomenon, and adds, that its correét- 
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ness had been established by a vast num- 
ber of trials on a large scale, and that he 
was ready to repeat his experiments before 
a committee of the members, with an 
apparatus of his construction. His detail 
of the results which have already ensued 
from his discovery, are deserving of atten- 
tive notice. “A jet of steam issuing 
through an orifice of a millimetre (-03937 
of an inch,) under a pressure of five at- 
mospheres, possesses a velocity of five 
hundred and fifty-nine metres (1084 feet) 
per second ; it consequently moves at the 
same rate of velocity asa bullet discharged 
from a gun. But this enormous velocity 
is, in its simple form, of no practical be- 
nefit, inasmuch as it cannot be converted 
into a useful agent; when, however, the 
steam has been enabled to impart motion 
to a quantity of atmosphere, the velocity, 
it is true, is diminished, but the mass set 
in motion is increased; and, by this opera- 
tion the active power of the jet of steam 
is susceptible of extensive application. 
The elastic force of steam has hitherto 
been employed under pressure, by the aid 
of machines, which are necessarily com- 
plicated and costly, and involve a serious 
loss of power from their bulkiness and 
friction; but steam, acting immediately 
by its own power, cain be made to effect 
its objects in machines of so simple a 
construction, that a steam-engine of one 
man’s power may henceforth be worked 
by a common fire. Pelletan remarks, 
that the force of steam, so applied, may 
be brought directly in aid of the mechanic, 
and will enable him to double and treble 
his daily gains, instead of its powers 
being limited, as hitherto, to filling the 
coffers of great capitalists at a compound 
ratio. The same jet of steam, when ap- 
plied ‘to the purpose of increasing the 
draft of furnaces, enables the proprietor 
to reduce their diameter to two inches, 
even where a large furnace is in question, 
to lead the smoke in any direction which 
may suit him best, and to make use of 
the whole heat ‘produced. By means of 
this jet also a vacuum may be effected at 
will, in any given space, however con- 
siderable it may be, and permanently 
maintained, not only at a very small cost, 
but through the medium of an apparatus 
of the simplest construction. The second 
art of Pelletan’s paper relates to steam 
oats ; in this he mentions, that a boat, 
built at Cherbourg, had been already pro- 
— at the rate of three knots and a 
alf per hour, by means of an engine of 
one-tenth only of the dimensions of an 
engine in another vessel, which goes at 
the rate of seven knots and a half; and 
that additions are making so as to give 
the new engine increased powers. ‘Pel- 
Tetan’s machinery involves no fly-wheels, 
nor any external enginery; it is a re- 
acting machine, placed below the water- 
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line, and beyond the reach of missiles: 
it takes up but little room, and does not 
exceed one-tenth part of the tonnage which 
a vessel can carry. If the invention be 
indeed crowned with the success which 
the inventor confidently anticipates, it 
will produce a complete revolution in the 
science of steam navigation. 





BLASTING ROCKS UNDER WATER BY MEANS 
OF THE DIVING BELL. 

Three men are employed in the diving 
bell: one holds a jumper, or boring iron, 
which he keeps constautly turning; the 
other two strike alternately quick smart 
strokes with hammers. When the hole is 
bored of the requisite depth, a tin cart- 
ridge, filled with gunpowder, about two 
inches in diameter and a foot in length, is 
inserted, and sand placed above it. To 
the top of the cartridge a tin pipe is sol- 
dered, having a brass screw at the upper 
end. ‘The diving bell is then raised up 
slowly, and additional tin pipes with brass 
screws are attached, until the pipes are 
about two feet above the surface of the 
water. The man who is to fire the 
charge is placed in a boat close to the 
tube, to the top of which a piece of cord 
is attached, which he holds in his left 
hand. Havin., in the boat a brazier, with 
small pieces of iron red hot, he drops 
one of them down the tube, this imme- 
diately ignites the powder, and blows up 
the rock. A small part of the tube next 
the cartridge is destroyed; but the greater 
part, which is held by the cord, is re- 
served for future service. ‘The workmen 
in the boat experience no shock, the only 
effect is a violent ebullition of the water 
arising from the explosion; but those who 
stand on the shore and upon any part of 
the rock connected with those blowing 
up, feel a very strong concussion. The 
only difference between the mode of blast- 
ing rock at Howth and at Plymouth is, 
that at the latter place they connect the 
tin pipes by a cement of white lead. A 
certain depth of water is necessary for 
safety, which should not be less than from 
eight to ten feet. 

LIFE RAFT. 

Mr. Canning, an engineer, who has 
constructed a very simple life-preserver 
for the use of ships, appeared at the Man- 
sion-house to offer a model of his inven- 
tion to the Lord Mayor, who said, that 
he was willing to accept it upon the part 
of the Corporation. The engineer stated, 
that the vast utility of the invention would 
be most strongly proved in the instances 
of vessels in distress off a rocky shore, 
where a life-boat could not be made at all 
available. The machine also had the signal 
advantage of being so simple as to be 
made sea-worthy in a period of time be- 

Gent. Maa. January, 1833. 
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tween twenty and thirty seconds, and to 
be formed of materials which necessarily 
composed part of the ship’s stores. It 
was formed of three planks laid across 
each other, at the lewer points of which 
were to be fastened barrels, easily pro- 
vided by the vessel in hazard. At the 
place where the planks were to be tied 
together, the crew were to place them- 
selyes, and the barrels would keep them 
out of the overwhelming water, at the 
same time that no danger would arise from 
dashing against the rocks. 





SCRAPS FROM A LITERARY NOTE-BOOK. 

Improvement in Maps.—It would be a 
very great improvement in our maps, if 
the rivers were so delineated as to show 
to what point they are navigable, which 
might be easily done, and without offend- 
ing theeye. At present, rivers, for some 
distance from their sources, and while 
they continue inconsiderable, are denoted 
by a wavy black line; but, when they 
widen, this is changed for a double line, 
filled up by those strokes of the graver by 
which water is usually represented; which, 
in contrast with the other mode, has a 
very picturesque effect. Now, if this 
change were always made to take place 
where the river becomes navigable, instead 
of at any place whatever, at the fancy or 
caprice of the engraver, it would convey 
a valuable piece of information, without 
any sacrifice to clearness and beauty. 
Thus, for instance, the river Lea, from 
its rise in Bedfordshire to Hertford, 
would be represented in the former, and 
from Hertford to the metropolis, in the 
latter style. A better mode of showing 
canals is a desideratum ; they either take 
up too much room, or are liable, espe- 
cially when their course is rather a wind- 
ing one, to be mistaken for natural rivers. 
The art of map-making has considerably 
improved, but it has not yet reached per- 
fection, although the English professors 
of the art are decidedly the best in the 
world. 

Remains of Antiquity.—Destruction of 
the remains of antiquity, and that not by 
the hand of Time alone, is continually 
going on, especially about those outskirts 
of the metropolis, which are being im- 
proved by the aid of bricks and mortar. 
“ The Brill” at St. Pancras, which, in 
Dr. Stukeley’s time, preserved very dis- 
tinctive marks of having been a Roman 
camp, is now little more than a mass of 
brick-clamps and unfinished houses. It 
has been dug up in every direction for 
brick-earth, so that the worthy Doctor 
himself, with all his zeal, would, if he 
were to revisit the world, be quite at a loss 
to discever any trace of its ancient purpose. 
“ Cxsar’s Camp” at Islington, opposite 
Minerva Terrace, yet preserves some of 
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its characteristics; but symptoms already 
begin to appear, which bode ill for their 
further existence. Another interesting 
relic in that neighbourhood, the old 
« White Conduit,” which seemed to bid 
defiance to Time, in the field in front of 
the modern erection, which robbed it of 
its name (White Conduit House), has 
been unsparingly levelled by a Goth, in 
the shape of a brieklayer, whose own 
works it will scarcely require so much 
labour to destroy! As to Hagbush 
Lane, which Mr. Hone has immortalized 
in his Every-day-Book, it has become “a 
bygone ;” the proprietors of the adjoining 
fields having very ingeniously contrived, 
by rooting up the hedge, with its fine old 
elms, on one side, to destroy all traces 
of its existence, and make its “ former 
self” part and parcel of the meadows 
whieh abutted jon that (i.e. the north) 
side. It is a pity some public-spirited 
mndividual cannot be found to make them 
disgorge their prey. 

High-sounding Names.—It is singular 
in how many ways the little strive, in ap- 
pearance at least, to equal the great. 
‘Fhus, those who are compelled by fate to 
reside in a mean habitation, give it at any 
rate a high-sounding name to make up 
the difference. Thus we have a row of 
very “genteel” little cottages at Islington, 
dubbed Barnsbury Park, another Tol- 
lington Park, another Newington Park, 
&e. &e. usque ad nauseam; the only 
essential for a Park of this description 
being apparently a pair of iron gates at 
the end of the street. Yet, how grand 
must such an address sound to those 
unacquainted with the locality, or the 
ingenuity of our modern card-house 
builders. Again, in another direction, we 
have Kilburn Priory, with the houses 
regularly numbered ; nay, we can hardly 
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be sure that there may not be even a Ca- 
thedral on this plan! The credit of the 
invention, after all, must be due to our 
forefathers; since the origin of the now- 
despised ‘* Court,” and the higher sounding 
“ Place,” must certainly be referred to the 
self-same desire, on the part of our ances- 
tors, which is now felt to make an unsub- 
stantial show of grandeur—even by “ false 
pretences,”—when the substantial is com- 
pletely out of reach. 

Leopold the First.—It must certainly 
be incompatible with courtly etiquette, to 
style the King of the Belgians, Leopold 
the First. The number ought never to 
be added until a second monarch of the 
same name has ascended the throne, 
when it is necessary, by way of distine- 
tion; and accordingly, in the lists of our 
English kings, we never find John the 
First, or Stephen the First; nor were 
they so designated, I might venture to 
assert, in their lifetimes. The practice 
seems to have sprung up of late years, 
and, like all ridiculous innovations on old 
custom, to have speedily become popular 
among the superticial and unreflecting. 
It is certainly paying a bad compliment to 
a sovereign, so to designate him as to 
shew that you already have an eye to his 
successor, and are contemplating the time 
when his death shall have made way for 
another prince of the same name,—an 
event which, after all, may never occur, 
as in the case of John and Stephen. Any 
king, after “the first” of the name, may 
be addressed by his numeral designation, 
without impropriety, as then it has no re- 
ference to the future, but to the. past; 
*‘ the second” is so called, because he suc- 
ceeded ‘the first;” but “the first” can 
only be so denominated, because ‘the 
second” és to succeed him—an obvious and 
great indelicacy. J. W. 
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Jan. 10. Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

The reading of the Rev. J. B. Deane’s 
treatise on Carnac and Dracontian tem- 
ples was concluded. 

Jun.17. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Society: Sir Gregory 
Lewin, Knut. barrister-at-law ; William 
Smee, esq. Chief Accountant of the 
Bank of England; and Henry Shaw, 
esq. of Percy-street, Bedford-square, au- 
thor of several architectural and antiqua- 
rian works. 

John Gage, esq. Director, informed 
the Society of the discovery of a deposit 
of Roman silver coins, in the parish of 
Horseheath, Cambridgeshire (the adjoin- 
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ing parish to Great Bartlow, where the 
eelebrated tumuli are situated). They 
were placed in an earthen vessel, and 
were in number between 400 and 500, 
eleven of which Mr. Gage was enabled 
toexhibit. They consist of coins of Tra- 
jan, Antoninus Pius, Faustina, &c. but 
none of them rare. 

Sydney Smirke, esq. F.S.A. commu- 
nicated an architectural description, with 
a view, of the edifice at Ravenna, called 
the palace of Theodoric. It is built of 
bricks, which were never disused in Italy, 
although for some centuries they were so 
unfrequently employed in England. A 
similar view of the palace has been al- 
ready published in Duppa’s “ Travels in 
Italy,” but by an important error the door- 
posts are there represented as round co- 
lumns, instead of square. 
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A supplementary letter from the Rev. 
J. B. Deane was then read, containing a 
description of several Celtic monuments 
in the vicinity of the village of Loch- 
mariaker in Britanny, presumed to be 
connected with the neighbouring temple 
of Carnac. They consist of two long 
tumuli, called the tumulus of Heleu and 
the tumulus of Czsar, each accompanied 
by a kistvaen or cromlech, a large sepa- 
rate cromlech, and other smaller ones, 
and two obelisks, the largest of which, 
when erect, was sixty feet in height. 

Jan. 24, Mr. Amyot in the chair. 

Edward Hawkins, esq. F.S.A. com- 
municated a descriptive catalogue of 
ancient Greek coins, by Mr. H. P. Bo- 
rell, comprising more than 5000 pieces, 
and principally formed from two rich col- 
lections, the first of which was bought by 
the Bank of England, and the second 
partly selected by that corporation, and 
the remainder purchased by the trustees 
of the British Museum. Mr. Borell has 
been resident for several years in Asia 
Minor; and has during that period of 
time devoted great attention to the form- 
ation of this catalogue, which he com- 
pleted during a recent visit to this coun- 
try, and on his departure left it with Mr. 
Hawkins for publication; who has re- 
vised it by comparison with the works 
already treating on the same coins, which 
the author had not at hand when abroad. 
1t not only contains notices of many coins 
not before known; but of those known 
gives much valuable information as to 
cities, types, symbols, and workmanship ; 
the list of the kings of Cyprus, which has 
hitherto bafiled the most erudite anti- 
quaries, is particularly successful. 

John Rickman, esq. in pursuance of 
the history of Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture, communicated a general view of the 
progress of the styles in France, composed 
in the same manner as his review of those 
in England, which we reported in our 
last number. He commenced by making 
the observation that the remains of Ro- 
man architecture are better in France than 
inEngland; and briefly noticed the Maison 
Corrée at Nismes,the amphitheatre at Lille- 
bone, the Roman wall at Bayonne, and 
the church of St. Gervaise at Rouen, to 
which the Norman antiquaries have as- 
signed the date of 350. At Beauvais the 
nave is earlier than the year 1000; and 
the churches of Jumieges, St. George de 
Bouchairville, and three at Caen, are 
particularly remarkable for their early 
Norman parts. Mr. Rickman divides 
the French ecclesiastical architecture, as 
he has done the English, into three pe- 
riods, named from the tracery of the 
windows,—the two first called, as in 
England, Early and Decorated, and the 
third, commencing with the fifteenth 
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century, not Perpendicular, but, as M. 
de Caumont has termed it, Flamboyant. 
In England few buildings are of one 
style only, but in France uniformity is 

reserved to a very considerable extent 
in the progress of a large edifice during 
several generations, a circumstance which 
increases the difficulty of confining the 
styles within definite periods. The Early 
French, when pure, which is not often, 
is like the Early English. The east ends 
are generally circular or multangular, a 
circumstance unfrequent in this country. 
In the number and magnificence of wheel 
windows we are far surpassed by France. 





LIBRARY AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF MR. WILLIAM KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


The sale of the late Mr. Knight’s col- 
lections, by Messrs. Sotheby, on the Sth 
and 6th of December, was remarkable for 
the curiosity, if not the value, of many of 
thearticles. The books were partly ano- 
ther property; but among those which 
had belonged to’ Mr. Knight, were several 
of the most valuable works in the line of 
his profession. Twenty-six of his sketch 
and memorandum books, of various sizes, 
were purehased by Mr. Cubitt for 2/.; a 
collection of designs for bridges, &e. pro- 
duced 4J. 14s. Gd.; a large parcel of de- 
signs for public buildings, 1/. ls. ; another, 
12. 10s.; and a quantity chiefly relating 
to the London Bridge works, 37. 18s. A 
parcel of more finished sketches were 
sold for 2/. 4s.; and another lot for 6/. 
Mr. Knight’s folio etching of the new 
London Bridge, the copper, and impres- 
sions, was purchased by Mr. Weale for 
21. 2s.; and his two folio etchings of the 
old London Bridge partly pulled down, 
for ll. 11s. and 12. 12s., by Mr. Nichols. 
Among a large quantity of coins, chiefly 
Roman, the only one very remarkable 
was a penny of Archbishop Vulfred, 
which sold for 4/. ls. Two antique brass 
rings were sold, one with the Virgin and 
child for 42. to Alderman Farebrother ; 
and the other, of St. Katharine, for 3/. 9s. 
We believe these were not, as it was sup- 
posed, found at London Bridge, but were 
purchased by Mr. Knight of a dealer in 
coins, for 15s. each. A silver ring, with 
the letter A, 8s. A small leaden horse, 
found in making the coffer-dam on the 
Southwark side of London Bridge, lJ. 
10s. For the snuff-boxes formed from 
the “sleepers” of the ancient Bridge, and 
carved after the design which is engraved 
in our last volume, parti. p. 201, great 
competition was shown. The first, which 
had been intended for his Majesty, and 
contains an inscription to that effect, 
was purchased by Alderman Farebrother 
for 22, 19s.; and the whole twenty-seven 
which were brought to sale (many of 
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which were small, or plainly turned, and 
others from the wood of old Rochester 
Bridge), collected the extraordinary sum 
of 182. 8s. Some Roman moulds for 
casting coins (brought from Wakefield in 
Yorkshire ; see our vol. cf. i. 253) were 
sold for 27. 16s. ‘These were followed by 
several lots of rings, keys, and miscella- 
neous relics, some of which had been 
rescued from the bed of the Thames, 
whilst others had that reputation given to 
them incorrectly. The most extraor- 
dinary item was thus blazoned in the 
catalogue: ** The Lower Jaw, and three 
other Bones, of Perer of Cols Cuurcn, 
the oxtciInaL Arcuirecr of Lonpon 
Brivce, found on removing the foundation 
of the Ancient Chapel.” Fox this cariraL 
bargain some person was so absurd as to 
give 7s., and what adds to the ridicule, we 
are enabled to affirm that he was misin- 
formed as to the identity of his human 
rubbish. It is true that the remains of a 
body were found in August last in clear- 
ing away the remains of the chapel pier, 
as was recorded by Mr. Knight himself, 
in our Magazine for that month, p. 98; 
but the bones above-mentioned were 
shown by him to a friend of ours several 
months before. The fact is that Mr. 
Knight was induced to preserve them, 
because they were found among the 
foundations of one of the houses in 
Southwark, which he supposed to have 
stood on the site of the notorious Win- 
chester stews; and he therefore attri- 
buted them to some youthful victim of 
those ancient sinks of iniquity: but even 
in this he was mistaken; and it is pro- 
bable they had merely been thrown out 
from some of the desecrated church-yards. 
We think we were ourselves informed by 
Mr. Knight that the remains found in the 
chapel pier were not preserved. We are 
aware that the newspapers stated the 
architect’s bones had been excavated seve- 
ral months previously to the time we 
have mentioned, but were thrown into 
the river by the workmen; Mr. Knight 
then told us that that report was false, 
but we believe that now it may be termed 
merely premature. To resume our ac- 
count of the sale,—a perfect Roman cup 
and patera, of plain but finely-turned Sa- 
mian ware, were ‘sold for 1/.; a large 
quantity of fragments of the same pottery, 
afew curiously figured, was added for 1/.4s. 
to the still larger and richer collection 
found on the same spot (the neighbour- 
hood of Crooked Lane), and already in 
the possession of A. J. Kempe, esq. 
F.S.A. Several miscellaneous Roman 
fragments (some engraved in the History 
of St. Michael’s, Crooked Lane) were 
purchased by Mr. Nichols. Some speci- 
mens of madrepore, of which a large 
quantity was found on the city embank- 
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ment of the river, and a fine collection of 
granites, produced high prices. 

Mr. Knight, as is well known, was 
Clerk of the London Bridge Works; he 
had the vanity generally to style himself 
Resident Architect ; which gave rise to # 
ridiculous typographical error in the title 
page of his catalogue, where his “style” is 
thus blazoned at length—“ Assistant Ar- 
chitect and President Superintendent to 
the new London Bridge.” He was em- 
ployed by Sir John Rennie, who had pre- 
viously placed him in‘ a similar office at 
Plymouth Breakwater. 

He was elected a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, May 6, 1830; and 
eommunieated to that body in the preced- 
ing March “ Observations on the Mode 
of Construction of old London Bridge, as 
discovered in the years 1826 and 1827 
(printed in the Archzologia, vol. xxiii. 
and in our vol. c. i. 294.) ; in March, 1831, 
a notice of the Roman coin-moulds found 
near Wakefield (see Archzologia, vol. 
xxiy. p. 349); and in June last, an ac- 
count of the excavations and discoveries 
made in forming the approaches to the 
new London Bridge (noticed in our last 
volume, part i. p. 547, but not yet pub- 
lished by the Society). He furnished to 
our Magazine a memoir of the old Bridge, 
printed, with a view of it when half de- 
stroyed, in our ‘last volume, pt. i. p. 201; 
and besides the three etchings mentioned 
in the preceding account of the sale, he 
had lithographed two large views of the 
old houses at either end of the Bridge, as 
they appeared in May, 1830 (we believe 
printed at the expense of the City); and 
a design of his own for a bridge of one 
arch, 250 feet span. 

Mr. Knight was buried at St. John’s, 
Waterloo Road. He was unmarried, and 
his property was sold for the benefit of 
his sisters. 

BARROWS IN ARUNDEL PARK, 

A peculiarly long barrow in Arundel- 
park, called “ Bevis’s Grave,” was recently 
opened, in the presence of John Gage, 
esq. Director $.A., Frederic Madden, 
F.s.A., the Rev. Mark Tierney, and 
other gentlemen. It had evidently been 
previously opened, as well as several 
others which were examined in the course 
of the day, perhaps by the virtuoso Earl 
of Arundel, or some of his learned 
friends. A few pieces of Roman pottery 
only, and some human bones, were found 
mixed in the soil. 

WALLS OF EDINBURGH. 

The workmen employed in removing 
the Back Stairs, and other proscribed 
buildings on the south side of the Parlia- 
ment House, next the Cowgate, have dis- 
covered a large portion of the ancient city 
walls running east and west. Where it 
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has not been disturbed, it is from ten to 
twelve feet high, and about six feet thick. 
A quantity of human bones, and coffins 
made of strong solid oak planks, have 
been found twenty feet below the present 
level of the Parliament-square ; which is 
another proof that that celebrated spot 
was carly dedicated to the services of the 
church, and that the foundations of St. 
Giles’s, which is nearly 1000 years old, 
are perhaps more sunk in the earth than 
is generally known. King Edward III. 
destroyed the records of this ancient ca- 
thedral, in pursuance of his design of 
obliterating all traces of Scotch independ- 
ence. 
METROPOLITAN ANTIQUITIES. 

The workmen who are employed in 
preparing the ground for the buildings to 
be erected at the south-east corner of 
Great Eastcheap, are continually disco- 
vering vestiges of the former occupants of 
the site. Massy foundations of chalk 
have been revealed in the course of their 
operations, probably those of the house 
of Edward the Black Prince, which Stow 
tells us stood on this spot, and was after- 
wards converted into a hostelrie, having 
for its sign the Black Bell. (Survey of 
London, 1613, p. 403.) Somewhat deeper 
than these remains, and seated on the 
surface of the fine gravel bed on which 
London stands, are discovered the lower 
parts of Roman walls, solidly constructed 
of flint, much Samian ware, many coarse 
earthen pans, cups, and crucibles, some 
coins of Claudius, also a well (the top of 
which was ten feet under the present sur- 
face of the street,) neatly steined with 
squared chalk. Several wells of a simi- 
lar construction have been found on either 
side of the Roman way running through 
Great Eastcheap. We lately observed 
one east of Miles’s Lane, aligning with 
which was a fine fragment of Roman 
wall. All these circumstances denote 
that this portion of London was covered 
with buildings in the Roman times. In 
the demolition of the starlings of the old 
London Bridge, many coins, chiefly silver, 
of the Roman and the Middle age, are 
discovered. In one instance no less than 
two hundred Roman coins were found in 
the same hole, as if they were the contents 
of a lost purse or bag. 





ROMAN INSCRIPTION 
FOUND AT MANCHESTER. 

We have received a letter from Mr. 
Whatton, the gentleman who lately com- 
municated to the Society of Antiquaries 
(see our December number, p. 561) some 
observations on the Roman altar found in 
the Castle Field, Manchester. Mr. What- 
ton observes, that ‘*the value of the in- 
scription consists chiefly, if not altogether, 
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in its affording direct evidence of the ser- 
vices in Britain of a body of troops not 
before known to have resided here.” He 
says the word METoRUM is nonsense. In 
this we perfectly agree with him, if taken 
as a word, but surely not if taken as a ter- 
mination. We never laid any stress on 
the suggestion that it might be Nemeto- 
rum, because the term Nemcti is not to 
be found in any classic author. Nemetes 
would of course have its genitive Neme- 
tum, That conjecture may therefore be 
dismissed. Mr, Whatton’s explanation 
of his reading is very plausible; he says 
of the character resembling an M, so pro- 
vokingly disjoined from its context, that 
he thinks the two feet and a portion of 
the letter R, which.remain in combina- 
tion with A, i.e. A without a cross, have 
been mistaken by us for an M, whereas 
he has not the slightest doubt but the 
word, when perfect, was read RAETO- 
RVM (i. e. Rhetorum), the R and the 
A being joined together; the A being 
deficient of the cross bar is a proof of 
the antiquity of the inscription. The 
reading of the Lancashire 'Topographer, 
pointed out by us, he rightly censures as 
neither sense nor Latin. Mr. Whatton 
also informs us that in p. 561 we have 
omitted a period which occurs after the 
P. in the line P.OSL; and that we 
have inserted an S too much in the last 
line. The latter error is, however, of no 


- consequence, for these initials, stand- 


ing for Votum susceptum solvit libens 
lubens merito, occur in all our accepted 
sources of reference. The omission of 
susceptum will in no way alter the sense, 
for the mention of a vow made implies of 
course one undertaken. We shall be gra- 
tified when we see these doubts and lec- 
tiones variorum set at rest by the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Whatton’s paper in the 
Archeologia. 
IRISH PILLAR TOWERS. 

The origin and use of the Round 
Towers of Ireland have been a topic of 
speculation and literary controversy from 
the days-of Giraldus Cambrensis, in the 
12th century, to the present time. In 
their anxiety to arrive at some satisfac- 
tory elucidation of the subject, the Royal 
Irish Academy, in December, 1830, pro- 
posed a premium of a gold medal and 
fifty pounds to the author of an approved 
essay, in which all particulars respecting 
them were expected to be explained. 

On the 17th December, they awarded 
the gold medal and fifty pounds to George 
Petrie, Esq. and a gold medal to Henry 
O’Brien, Esq. 

The theories which these two gentle- 
men adyocate are directly opposed. Mr. 
Petrie’s is not a new one; it is that which 
Montmorenci supported before, viz. their 
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being repositories for valuables belonging 
to the early Christian institutions. 

Mr. O’Brien has broached an entirely 
novel thought, carrying his researches to 
an era long anterior to Christianity, and 
connecting the edifices with the celebra- 
tion of certain rites of the ancient world, 
before the dawn of revelation. 

Both essays are to be published, 

ANCIENT BURIAL GROUND. 

The workmen on the Leeds and Selby 
rail-road, in digging the excavation di- 
verging from the London and York turn- 
pike, through the tunnel formed by the 
bridge near South Milford, have lately 
opened a burial-ground, concerning which 
there is no tradition. In the Domesday 
Survey there are four chapels mentioned 
as belonging to Sherburn. One of these 
was on the same line of road, at the ex- 
tremity of the township, on the way to 
Barkston-Ash, the foundations of which 
the old inhabitants can recollect ; but it is 
not known where the other three chapels 
were situated. The excavation probably 
was the cemetery of one of them. The 
Leeds Mercury adds, that Sherburn was 
the see of a Saxon bishop, whose palace 
was near the site of the present church, 
which is one of the finest situations 
in the county, and the ground-works of 
which, together with the moat, the baths, 
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stable-yard, &c. may be distinctly traced ; 
but the episcopal see of Sherbourne was 
in Dorsetshire. 





The King of Sardinia, by an ordinance 
dated the 24th of November, has esta- 
blished a Society of Antiquaries, who 
will be called upon to submit to his Ma- 
jesty, through the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, all such measures as may, without 
invading private property, promote the - 
discovery of antiquities in the provinces, 
and ensure their preservation. The mem- 
bers of the Society will be chosen from 
the Academies of Sciences and the Fine 
Arts, and from the University of Turin. 





At Chaumont (thirty miles north-west 
of Paris) considerable remains of Roman 
constructions have recently been disco- 
vered. They consist of a wall about 100 
feet in length and 3 feet in thickness, di- 
vided from distance to distance by five 
other walls. Near them is an ancient 
oven, at the mouth of which some cinders 
being found, they were removed, and a 
middling-sized medal of red copper was 
picked up. It bears the effigy of Anto- 
ninus Pius crowned with laurel, inscribed 
“M. Antoninus Aug. Pius,” and on the 
reverse a goddess with one hand stretched 
out, and holding a cornucopia in the 
other. 


—_ 
SELECT POETRY. 


CARMEN SECULARE. 


From an unpublished Poem called “ ancurin 
in Cambria.” 


LONG the Muse had silence kept, 
Long the living lyre had slept, 
When the blind Bard arose to sing 
Of Paris and the Spartan king, 
Refulgent Helen, Priam old, 
Andromache, and Hector bold, 
And of Achilles goddess-born, 
Self-immured in wrath and scorn, 
Weeping o’er Patroclus lost, 
‘Or slaughtering the pale Phrygian host. 
Still, as the lofty numbers roll, 
Heroic visions crowd the soul; 
Gods and men with furious joy 
Mingling in the fight of Troy, 
The blazing ships, the blood-discoloured 
main, 
And chariots dropping gore, and mountains 
of the slain. 
Along the walls, along the shore, 
In turbulence the torrents roar 
Of martial harmony ; 
And rock and forest echo to the cry 
Of revenge and victory. 
The tides of battle come and go, 
Sword shivers sword, foe tramples foe, 


Fate and Danger, carnage-dyed, 
Spear in hand, the field bestride ; 

And sights and sounds of horror rise, 
Confounding earth, sea, skies: 

The thunders of the Olympian Sire, 
The deep in storm, the heaven on fire, 
Earthquakes cleaving wide the ground 
Down to the fathomless profound, 
Where Hell shakes underneath 
Through all her shades of death; 
While the Furies spread their pal] 
O’er Ilium perishing in Hector’s fall. 


The sun his fated periods told, 
Circling planets swept the sky, 
The moon in brightness walked on high, 
Hours and days, and seasons rolled, 
And meteor empires blazed and fell: 
But all was silent—till the Mantuan rose 
And waked once more the master shell 
To many a song divine that flows 
In long-resounding majesty. 
He sung Eneas launching to the deep 
From Ida’s Phrygian steep, 
Coasting the Cyclops’-peopled shores 
Where Etna flames, and Scylla roars ; 
And wearing out seven years of pain 
Ere on the Lavinian plain 
He laid (for such the secret doom) 
The deep foundations of imperial Rome. 
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With redoubling peal of thunder 

The portals burst asunder 

Of Pluto’s grim domain. 

Then follow, follow, follow, 

The frantic Sybil’s dreadful way, 

Where the scourge and clanking chain, 

Cries of fury, yells of pain, 

And curses of despair, 

With everlasting horror scare 

The floods of Phlegethon. 

Look not, list not, speed on! 

Chilled with mysterious dread, 

?Mid darkness palpable and legions of the 
dead ; 

Till gliding through the Elysian vale 

And ivory gate, once more we hail 

The silver moon serenely pale. 

But, ah! what means that feeble groan, 
And who beside yon gory stone, 
Wounded, faint, and bleeding lies, 
Murmurs a mother’s name, and dies? 
Peace,—wake not from his bed of fame, 
Euryalus, the fair and young, 

Nobly slain, and sweetly sung 
In the immortal rhyme 

That to remotest place and time 
Shall consecrate his name. 

Away !—the trumpet’s fierce alarms 
Summon to the erash of arms, 

Where bucklers ring and coursers prance, 

Helmet to helmet, lance to lance, 

Where corse on corse, and floods of gore, 

Pollute old Tiber’s shore. 

But while the minstrel calls ethereal fire 

To spread the conflagration of the war, 

Death strikes from his slack hand the lyre, 

And shrouds in night the battle-gleaming 
plain. 

Fallen is the Latian star, 

The sweet musician is laid low, 

And mute is that unfinished strain 

O’er which the world yet weeps in un- 
availing woe. 

Music, from thy slumber rise! 

New and loftier harmonies, 

Bid visions of the temple roll 

Before the deep-transported soul, 
While to our opening eyes and ears 
The songs of paradise are given, 

And the day-star of third heaven. 

With solemn-breathing strain 

Sweet as the resonance of the spheres, 
Or warblings of the seraph train, - 
The son of Albion (inly bright 
Though quenched his visual orbs in night) 
Through infinitude careers : 

And panting after him we fly 

Beyond all depth, above all height, 
Where Time and Nature die. 

But whither are we come? O turn 
From these fires that endless burn, 
Where the grisly host of Hell 

In hopeless torture dwell. 

Bursting through the nine-fold bound 
Where Sin and Death their vigils keep, 
Plunge we immeasurably deep 

Into the vast profound. 
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Long with eager wing 

Through the essential gloom we spring, 

Ere our heaven-endeavouring flight 

Revisit the sojourn of light, 

And in holy trance aspire 

To the sanctuary sublime, 

Sing to the harp’s melodious chime 

The Son and ever-during Sire, 

Rebel thrones in ruin hurled, 

The hovering spirit, the rising world, 

The firmament from Chaos won, 

And birth-day of the stars and sun. 

But cease, O cease, ere we consume away 

In the soul-dissolving ray 

Of that. empyreal day. 

From our adventurous height we fall 

To where creation groaning lies, 

While all sin’s miseries 

Environ the terrestrial ball. 

Yet still, though grief and fear surround, 

A far-removed sound 

With tidings of Redemption cheers 

The vale of sublunary years ; 

The Holy One descends to save, 

‘Tramples on death, and binds the graye. 

Awake, arise, sepulchred dust; 

Incorruptible upsoar 

Into the mansions of the just, 

And in celestial bliss the King of Kings 
adore! 


Though in this corporeal mould 
Such jubilee we faintly hear, 
And darkly, distantly behold 
The glories of th’ eternal year: 
Yet often, while the tuneful powers 
Of voice and verse join harmony 
To sanctify the solitary hours, 
Glimpses of mystery divine 
Through the cloud and tempest shine, 
And imparadised we fly 
In high communion to the sphere 
Where angel Urim dwell 
Throned in joy ineffable. 
Ye stars, and wide-surveying sun, 
Awhile your radiant journey run; 
Soon shall your task be done, 
And the trumpet-blast on high 
In legioned ruin shake the planets from 
the sky. 
The sun no more shall give us light, 
Nor the wandering moon by night, 
But the Lord our light shall be, 
Filling the mighty orb of blest eternity. 
Overton. C. H. 


<< 
VOTUM.* 


QUALIS per nemorum nigra silentia, 

Vallesque irriguas, et virides domos, 

Serpit fons placidus murmure languido, 
Secretum peragens iter ; 

* The paternity of this elegant ode rests 
between V. Bourne and Dr. Jortin; it 
is printed in the works of the former. 
but there are some proofs of its belonging 
to the latter, 
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Paulisper vagus atque exiguos agens 

Mvandros, variis se sinuat modis, 

Dum tandem celerem precipitans fugam, 
Miscetur gremio maris ; 

Talis per tacitam devia semitam 

A®ias diffugiat, non opibus gravis, 

Non experta fori jurgia rauca, nec 
Palme sanguinmeum decus: 


Cumque instant tenebre, et lux brevis 
occidit, 
Et Judo satura, et fessa laboribus, 
Mors longusque sopor mea membra ja- 
centia 
Componant placida manu. 


TRANSLATION. 

« Oh! if wishing well had but a body to’t.” 
AS, trickling down, some rill pervades 
O’erarching bowers and verdant glades, 
And rolls with gentle murmuring 
Its waters from their crystal spring ; 


With soft, but unabating force, 

Slowly they wind their sinuous course, 
To where, with headlong shoot, they gain 
The bosom of the distant main. 


So may flow down my stream of life, 

Unstained by power, uncurbed by strife, 

Proud honour’s wreath, ‘nor victory’s 
palm, 

Seduce me from domestic calm. 


May, when this glimmering light expires, 
When pleasures cloy and labour tires, 
Death’s long and placid rest compose 
My wearied members to repose ! 
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SCINTILLULA LATEAT 
FORSAN. 
A Song for the Anniversary of the Royal 
Humane Socicty.* Written by the late 
Rev. Ronert PLumprne,t B.D. 


WHEN to Cocan and Hawes it first 
dawn’d on the mind, [grave, 
That thousands are lost in an untimely 
In medical science Hope whisper’d they'd 
find [to save: 

«¢ Appliance and means” } many victims 
To Humanity’s children they made their 
appeal, [scheme. 
And boldly propos’d the benevolent 

* Twas enough for the hearts for their fel- 
lows who feel— [theme. 
ScINTILLULA LATEAT FoRSAN their 





* The obverse of the medal of the 
R. H. S. is a figure of a boy blowing at 
a stick which has been burnt, with a 
moir round it, Lateat scintillula forsan, 
in English, “ Perhaps a little spark may 
lie dormant.” 

+ Of this truly amiable divine a me- 
morial is given in vol. cr. i. p. 369. 

t Henry IV. Part II. act 3, scene 1. 
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But the doubt was soon clear’d, and if 


plainly appear’d [conceal’d 3 
Oft the last vital spark was indeed but 
Life and lite fast restor’d ample proof did 
afford, {reveal’d. 
That the art so long hid in its time was 
To the north and the south, to the east 
and the west, 
HIumanity spread the benevolent scheme, 
And sceptics ere long the great truth had 
contess’d— [theme. 
ScINTILLULA LATEAT FORSAN their 


Be it said to their praise, that the spark ’s 
now a blaze, [ance restor’d; 
And thousands to life, health, repent- 
*¢ Give witness”§ to those, the kind soothers 
of woes, {have implor'd ; 
And the blessing of Heaven on them 
Still the cause then proclaim, far and wide 
spread the flame, 
O’er the world be the feelings of those 
who here sit, 
*Till Humanity’s spark blaze to lighten 
the dark, 
And we sing that scINTILLULA nunc 
FLAMMA FIT. 


—g@— 
THE FLORAL BALL, 


(From ‘* Floral Offerings,” a private Tract, 
presented to the Horticultural Society of 
Cornwall.) 


By the Rev. R. Porwuete. 


HAIL to the dancer's chaste delight, 
But I have heard (perhaps ’tis false) 
Ye fondly welcom'd, yester night, 
My lovely girls! the Phallic Waltz. 


I would not, for a moment, damp 

Your mountain spirits, nor mar your glee ; 
I would not quench the festal lamp— 

Far be such rigour—far from me ! 


Go, light of heart! be yours the pleasures 
That youth and innocence inspire ; 

For you the Muse has dulcet treasures, 
The melodies of lute and lyre. 


And, if I meet the soft blue languish, 
The glances arch from eye of sloe ; 

The blush that soothes the lover’s anguish ; 
The flaxen hair's luxuriant flow ; 


For you, whose vows affection breathes 
In many a sigh sincere, be mine 

To consecrate the rosy wreathes 
That bloom o’er Hymen’s gifted shrine. 


And may the mutual ardour throw 
O’er life that sweet delicious spell, 
Which they alone can ever know 
Who sigh’d so oft and loved so well, 


Then listen to my sage advice 
(And yet I think the rumour false), 
Nor deem me scrupulous or precise— 
Abjure, dear girls! abjure the Waltz. 


§ See Job xxix. 11. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


=~ 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

Louis-Philippe bas been making a 
royal progress, attended with great pomp, 
to meet his two sons and the army of the 
north, after their reduction of the citadel 
of Antwerp. It may be described as one 
unalloyed triumphal procession ; for con- 
gratulations and professions of good-will 
and attachment to his person and family, 
met his Majesty at every turn. The 
allusions to the part taken by the young 
princes in the late campaign, seemed to 
be peculiarly grateful to the royal ear. 
At Valenciennes, from associations of 
some years’ standing, the interchanges of 
courtesy between the Citizen-King and 
tle authorities were more personal, in- 
teresting, and even affecting. Among 
the many vicissitudes of Louis- Philippe’s 
early life, it was his lot to be stationed in 
that town for a considerable time, during 
which he had the command of the Na- 
tional Guards. This circumstance was 
not forgotten in the address of the Munici- 
pality, nor in the King’s answer, and both 
appear to have adverted to it with equal 
satisfaction. 

The French Chamber of Peers having 
rejected a Bill for abolishing the anni- 
versary of the death of Louis XVI. asa 
holiday, it was returned to them by the 
Chamber of Deputies, which produced an 
odd sort of compromise. The Peers 
seemed afraid to reject it a second time, 
and steered a middle course by declaring 
that the day in question shall continue to 
be observed as a day of general mourning 
throughout France, but that the law which 
enforeed its observance under penalties 
ought to be repealed. 

A professor of English has lately been 
added to the academical corps of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and it has been directed 
that the English language shall hereafter 
form a branch of the regular course of 
education in the colleges and public 
schools in France. 


THE NETHERLANDS. 

Since the surrender of the citadel of 
Antwerp to the French tioops, it has 
been occupied by the Belgians; but the 
King of Holland having peremptorily re- 
fused to surrender the forts of Lillo and 
Leifkenshock, or to allow the free navi- 
gation of the Scheldt to England, France, 
and Belgium,—the Dutch troops, along 
with General Chassé, are at present re- 
tained in France as prisoners of war. It 
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appears, from General Chassé’s despatches 
to the Dutch Government, which have 
been made public, that the garrison of 
Antwerp was placed, towards the close of 
the siege, in a most unparalleled situation 
by the tremendous activity of the be- 
siegers. On the 5th December, Chassé 
reports, that the enemy commenced that 
morning playing fourteen batteries, ** with 
so much fury, that none of us -ever wit- 
nessed any thing like it.” On the 6th, 
the poor General discovers the French 
are using pieces of a new invention, 
called Paixhans, “the force of which no- 
thing can resist.” These terrible things 
“4 la Paixhans,” on the 7th penetrated 
the laboratory, and set fire to the projec- 
tiles. On the 8th, “tall the buildings, 
except the great magazine, are completely 
riddled by the projectiles, or already con- 
verted into rubbish. The bombs A la 
Paixhans create great destruction. Ex- 
perience shows that nothing can resist 
them; they pierce the strongest defences 
at the first blow.” 


SPAIN. 

On the 4th of January the King of Spain 
made a public decree on the occasion of 
his resumption of the reins of Govern- 
ment. This decree associates the Queen 
with bis Majesty in the government; and 
contains the thanks of the King for her 
Majesty’s wise exercise of the supreme 
authority. 

The Carlists recently made some at- 
tempts to raise a civil war. A corps of 
about 1500 rebels presented themselves 
before the gates of Toledo on the 3lst 

ec. and summoned the commander of 
the garrison to give up the place to them. 
This was refused, and application was 
immediately made to Madrid for a rein- 
forcement of troops, on the approach of 
which the rebels fled to the neighbouring 
mountains. 

The Queen of Spain has instructed 
her minister in England to subscribe, in 
her name, 20/. for the public monument 
to the memory of Sir Walter Scott, pro- 
posed to be erected in Edinburgh. 


PORTUGAL. 

Hostilities are still carried on between 
the two royal brothers, without any de- 
cided result. It appears that on the 17th 
Dee. a party of the troops of Don Pedro, 
about 800 in number, made a sortie to 
the south side of the Douro, to remove 
some wine belonging to the Wine Com- 
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pany of the Douro from the lodges of the 
said company in Villa Nova. Although 
partially successful, the expedition was 
attended with much loss, a great number 
of the poor fellows having been over- 
powered and destroyed. The British 
shipping was also on this occasion placed 
in great danger from its vicinity to the 
scene of contest. In the course of these 
proceedings, the convent of St. Antonio 
was plundered and burnt by the Pedroites. 
On the 7th Jan. a heavy cannonading 
took place from the Miguelite batteries, 
which lasted for three hours, and occa- 
sioned great destruction to the houses in 
Oporto. The arrival at Oporto of Ge- 
neral Solignac, and his appointment to 
the high office of marshal of the army, is 
considered as the prologue to active ex- 
ertions on the part of Don Pedro, who, it 
is reported, will be ready to march in the 
spring to carry civil war into the interior 
of Portugal. But the strong enforce- 
ment of the blockade, the absence of the 
constitutional fleet, the undiminished 
force of the Miguelites, and the impover- 
ished state of Don Pedro’s exchequer, 
are difficulties in the way of this project. 
Spain takes no part with Pedro; on the 
contrary, she closes all her ports against 
his ships, and will not allow even the 
rocks and shoals of her coast to become 
accessary to their wreck, or her bays 
and promontories to give them shelter 
in pursuit or peril. 
ITALY. 

From a document issued at the last 
academical examination at the College de 
Propaganda Fide, in Rome, no fewer 
than two-and-thirty different languages 
appear to be spoken under its roof. They 
consist of Latin, Hebrew, ancient and 
modern Greek, Chaldean, Syriac, Ara- 
bian, Persian, ancient and modern <Ar- 
menian, Illyrian, Ethiopic, Georgian, Al- 
banian, Bulgarian, Wallachian, Coptic, 
Curdic, Turkish, Servian, Italian, French, 
English, Scotch, Irish, German, Flemish, 
Dutch, Spanish, Polish, Russian, and the 
wild dialect of Canada. The pupils of 
the College, who delivered orations at 
this examination, are mostly natives of 
the various regions in which those lan- 
guages are spoken. 


POLAND. 

An official article has been published 
at St. Petersburgh, dated Dec. 27, con- 
tradicting the charges brought against the 
Russian government by the French and 
English Journals relative to Poland. It 
denies the transporting of the inhabitants 
of Wilna and adjacent provinces to the 
Ukraine—the sending of 40,000 Polish 
possessors of land to the Caucasus—the 
desecration of the cathedral of Wilna— 
the wanton destruction of monasteries ; 
admitting that, in compliance with a canon 
prescribing that monastic bodies must be 
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composed at least of eight persons, seve- 
ral monasteries containing but two or 
three monks have been legally dissolved, 
with due attention to their interests, pe- 
cuniary and religious—and, in general, 
contradicting all the accusations tending 
to foster the charge of tyranny against the 
Russian government. 


EGYPT AND TURKEY. 

Letters from Constantinople give a- 
very unfavourable picture of the Sultan’s 
affairs. It is stated, that Reuff Pacha, 
who had been expected to defend the 
strong position of Koniah, had, in conse- 
quence of the hostile disposition mani- 
fested by the inhabitants, found it neces- 
sary, on the near approach of Ibrahim 
Pacha, to retreat upon Ackshebir, aban- 
doning a great part of his ammunition 
and baggage. Letters from Alexandria 
state that great public rejoicings had taken 
place in Egypt in consequence of the 
capture of Koniah, the ancient capital of 
the Ottoman empire. Later accounts 
state that Ibrahim Pacha had obtained a 
complete victory over the Grand Vizier. 
The battle took place near the defiles of 
Mount Taurus, whither Ibrahim Pacha 
had withdrawn for the purpose of con- 
centrating his forces, and the Turkish 
army was overthrown. The Grand Vizier 
was made prisoner; and the victorious 
Egyptians, reinforced by a part of the 
conquered army, which has taken service 
under their flag, were in full march upon 
Constantinople, from which they were 
but eighty leagues distant when the last 
advices left. 

EAST INDIES. 

Cryton.—Since the appointment of 
its present Governor, Sir Wilmot Hor- 
ton, the system of administering the af- 
fairs of this island has undergone a com- 
plete change. The chief ameliorations 
consist in the establishment of a, free 
press; in submitting, through the co- 
lumns of a newspaper, every measure that 
is intended to be proposed to the Legis- 
lative Council, to the inhabitants of the 
islands; and causing every petition or 
protestation that is made, to be entered 
on the minutes of the Council, which, 
being sent to England half-yearly, may 
be called for by any Member of Parlia- 
ment. The system of compulsory la- 
bour has also been abolished, and every 
native allowed to work or not as he 
pleases, as freely as an English labourer. 
A savings bank has been established un- 
der the auspices of the Governor; and a 
mailcoach set up (the first successful one 
in India, if not the very first), to run be- 
tween Colombo and Kandy, a distance of 
eighty miles; while the Government has 
just commenced the work of prolonging 
to Trincomalee the magnificent road, the 
Simplon of India, which now connects 
Kandy with Colombo. 
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Canal Communication between the Ganges 
and Hooghly, &c.—The Nuddeah rivers, 
which connect the Ganges with the 
Hooghly, are, during eight months in the 
year, so extremely shallow as not to ad-. 
mit of a passage being effected by them 
between the rivers; and the water ¢om- 
munication between Calcutta and the 
upper country is consequently maintained 
during that time by the Sunderbund pass- 
ages, at a great expense of time and 
labour. A plan has, therefore, been 
lately proposed by Major Forbes, of the 
Bengal Engineers, and is now under con- 
sideration in India, for constructing a 
canal, which, branching off from the 
Ganges at Rajamahl, shall join the 
Hooghly at Mirzapore, near Kulna. And 
the object being approved by the Gover- 
nor-General, the requisite surveys and 
estimates are now making to ascertain 
the expediency, or otherwise, of carrying 
the scheme into effect. 

The great difficulties arise, 1. from the 
difference of level (sixty feet) between 
the Ganges and Hooghly at the points in 
question, which, with the friable nature 
of the intervening country, makes an 
open cut inexpedient; 2. from the dif- 
ference in the level of the Ganges at dif- 
ferent seasons, amounting to not less than 
thirty feet; and, 3. from the number of 
hill-streams which intersect the line. To 
overcome them it is proposed to cut the 
bed of the canal at Rajamahl six feet 
below the lowest level of the river, pro- 
viding it, at the same time, with locks, 
rising, when required, to its greatest 
height; thence to skirt the Rajamabl 
hills, on sound good ground, for eighty 
miles, crossing the hill-streams, already 
noticed, on aqueducts; and, finally, to 
lock down to the Hooghly between two 
of them, the Adji and Damooda, coming 
out, as stated, at Mirzapore. This line, 
besides being three hundred miles shorter 
than the present passage, would come 
within a little distance of the coal-mines, 
now worked to the extent of three or 
four hundred thousand maunds (bushels), 
and cross a country abounding in rich iron 
ore, limestone, &c. And though the 
expense is roughly estimated at fifty 
lacks of rupees (500,000/.), the return, 
with moderate tolls, would, it is thought 
be not less than ten per cent. on this 
capital. 

The work would take some years to 
execute, besides the delay which must yet 
intervene before the plan is matured ; 
but, in the meantime, taking advantage 
of the opportunity afforded by the men- 
tion of coal on the projected line, the 
following facts may be acceptable. Coal 
is extensively diffused in Bengal, Sylet, 
Burmah, and Arracan; but has only been 
worked as yet, on a considerable scale, at 
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Beerboom, on the Damooda river, above 
alluded to, whence it is delivered in Cal- 
cutta at eightpence to ninepence a bushel. 
The great expence, however, of its con- 
veyance from this to the upper provinces, 
has lately induced the Governor-General 
to order seams to be opened at Hurrah 
and Sikree, on the banks of the Ganges, 
about half-way between Calcutta and Be- 
nares, by the water route. In strength, 
Indian coal, as hitherto extracted, may be 
considered from a fourth to a fifth infe- 
rior to the best Newcastle. It burns 
freely, but does not answer for cooking or 
smithy purposes; though being as yet 
worked only near the surface, its quality 
may improve as the shafts descend. 


UNITED STATES. 


One subject appears to absorb all at- 
tention throughout the Union, namely, 
the proceedings of South Carolina, and 
the threatened revolt of that State from 
the Confederacy. Late arrivals have 
brought the Proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, which enters into the whole subject 
in dispute. But, though expressed in the 
most conciliating language, and evidently 
dictated by the most anxious desire to 
avert the necessity of coming to a rupture 
with the refractory State, the President 
makes no secret of his determination to 
enforce the law, and to preserve the 
Union, by the exercise, if necessary, of 
those ample powers with which he is 
armed by the Constitution for that pur- 
pose. At a meeting of the citizens of 
Boston it was unanimously resolved— 
‘« That we are constrained to consider the 
proceedings of South Carolina as being 
disloyal to the Constitution, and decid- 
edly revolutionary.” 

In Carolina General Hamilton has de- 
manded of the President the arsenal at 
Charleston and Fort Pinkney, for the use 
of the State; the President has refused 
to surrender either, and the troops and 
ordnance of the United States are hurry- 
ing to the spot. On their part, the « nul- 
lifiers” are rapidly arming, and seem de- 
termined on their course. The governor 
is ordered to defend the act of the legis- 
lature, which nullifies the tariff laws of 
the United States; and in case of an at- 
tempted coercion, to call out the whole 
military power of the state, and to or- 
ganise 10,000 volunteers; to purchase 
10,000 stand of arms, accoutrements, &c. 
for the use of the state; and, in short, to 
take all wise and strong steps for the de- 
fence of their freedom. The state of 
Virginia had disapproved of the course 
adopted by the Carolinians; but main- 
tained, contrary to the views of the Pre- 
sident, that any member of the Union 
possessed the right to withdraw peaceably 
from the confederated body. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 


The prospeets of Ireland are every 
day growing more and more gloomy. 
To whatever part we turn, if we ex- 
cept Protestant Ulster, we may trace 
the demon of agitation working upon a 
degraded and priest-ridden people. The 
Tithe agitation has inereased the out- 
rageous fury of the population. If the 
clergyman attempt to receive, or the far- 
mer to pay, the customary claims of the 
Protestant Church, he is immediately 
served with notice to withhold his hand, 
and threatened with inevitable death by 
the nightly-practised weapon of the as- 
sassin, if he dare disobey the mandate ! 
The pastor is driven from his home and 
his sacred charge—the farmer from the 
land he has long cultivated, and from the 
stored produce of his industry. 

The Irish papers are filled with details 
of the most revolting atrocities. The 
“ Cork Constitution” says, “ The clergy- 
men are coming into town with their fa- 
milies, to save themselves from assassina- 
tion. The churches of all such as have 
been driven to this step for the preserva- 
tion of their lives are necessarily closed.” 

Government are proceeding to recover 
the Tithes for the year 1831, due through- 
out the different parishes in the county 
of Wexford. 

In the Report from the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the 
State of Ireland, it is recommended to 
give power to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, if a case of violent disturbance 
of the peace by a Whiteboy Association 
shall actually occur, to issue his warrant 
for a special assembling of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, at a period when, accord- 
ing to the ordinary course of the law, it 
could not assemble; the Court to try all 
prisoners charged with Whiteboyand other 
offences below the rank of capital felo- 
nies; and to continue to sit by adjourn- 
ment from time to time until tranquillity 
shall be restored. 

Jan. 18. The self-styled National 
Council of the Irish Representatives, 
summoned to meet by Mr. O'Connell, 
held its first sitting in Dublin. Thirty- 
two Members of Parliament were present, 
the Hon. Col. Butler in the chair; Mr. 
M. O'Connell was appointed secretary. 
M-. Staunton read a long report on the 
finances, &c. of Ireland. This document 
having been read, the Council discussed 
several of the topics alluded to in the re- 
port. ‘Ihe state of the Irish soap trade, 
which is said to have been totally de- 
stroyed by the Liverpool soap-boilers, 
called forth much remark. The Council 
sat again on the 19th, when three other 
Members attended. 


VARIOUS PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The Evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee of the Factories’ Bill presents a 
detail of horrors so revolting to humanity 
as to be almost incredible. That such 
atrocities should be permitted, in a coun- 
try the boasted land of tolerance and . 
liberty, is hardly to be believed, had not 
the fact been corroborated by the concur- 
rent testimonies of all the witnesses ex- 
amined. One man, at the age of 28, bas 
already arrived at premature decrepitude, 
the powers of his limbs are exhausted, 
and at this moment he is the object of 
parochial relief. From the ages of seven 
to ten, the usual period when children 
enter the factories, their time of labour 
commences at five o’clock in the morning, 
and continues without intermission until 
noon. when 40 minutes are granted them 
for dinner, subject to be curtailed of its 
fair proportions when it comes to their 
turn to clean the machinery. On_ re. 
newing their task, they cease not until 
nine at night, when, in general, they are 
dismissed. At times, when an extra task 
is to be accomplished, their labours are 
prolonged until eleven, but they are com- 
pelled to return, as usual, at five on the 
following morning. 

Last year a large sum of money was 
expended in repairing Peterborough bridge. 
To improve the approach on the south 
side, some buttresses were removed, 
which, from a date on one of the founda- 
tion stones, appear to have opposed the 
floods of 800 years; and so compact was 
the masonry, they would probably have 
stood 800 years longer. Part of the werk 
by which these were replaced has stood 
three months, and then fallen. Another 
portion, although it has deviated consi- 
derably from the perpendicular, may per- 
haps stand not less than siz months, unless 
the props which support it should in the 
meantime be withdrawn. 

Bec. 29. About half-past one, the 
splendid and extensive premises belonging 
to Messrs. Goodlet and Co. of Leith, were 
discovered to be on fire. In a short time 
the whole range of buildings, comprising 
the steam-mills, grain-lofts, baths, and 
spirit-cellars, extending from the head of 
Broad-wynd to the shore, and along the 
front of the shore to Bernard-street, was 
one sheet of flame. ‘The greatest alarm 
was felt for the shipping in the harbour, 
and one vessel was for a time partially on 
fire, owing to the vivid flakes and burning 
rafters falling in that direction. The 
loss of property has been estimated at 
40,0002. 

Jan. 14, This evening a most destrue- 
tive fire took place at Liverpool, It first 
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broke eut between ten and eleven o'clock, 
in an office on the New Quay, occupied 
by Mr. Goudie, passengers’ broker, which 
in a short time communicated to the pre- 
mises occupied by Mr. Pratt, ship-chan- 
dier; Mr. Croston, painter and glazier ; 
and Messrs. Brade and Delaney, sail- 
makers; and so rapid was the progress of 
the flames, that the whole of these build- 
ings were destroyed by 12 o'clock; the 
fire then reached the bonded warehouses 
belonging to Mr. Harbord, as well as 
those at the baek, which extended to Lan- 
celot’s-hey. About half-past one in the 
morning the bonded warehouses on the 
opposite side of Lancelot’s-hey, filled 
with spirits, were in flames. The mis- 
chief then spread towards Oldhall-street, 
destroying a range of warehouses in that 
direction. About four o’clock the front 
of the warehouses in Lancelot’s-hey fell 
forward into Union-street, with a tre- 
mendous crash, burying a number of per- 
sons in the ruins: and Col. Jordan, the 
inspecting field-officer of the district, had 
his leg broken. The loss is estimated at 
250,0002. The buildings were insured to 
the amount of 100,000 in the Pheenix, 
Sun, and Manchester offices. 

On the 18th of Jan. another fire broke 
out at Liverpool, at a warehouse belong- 
ing to Mr. Benjamin, of Cable-street, a 
dealer in marine stores. The whole of 
the premises, with their contents, were 
destroyed, and the flames had begun to 
extend to the dwelling-houses on either 
side, when they were happily arrested. 

Jan. 21. This morning the inhabitants 
of Dartford, in Kent, were thrown into 
the most indescribable alarm, by several 
dreadful explosions at the Powder-mills 
belonging to Messrs. Pigott and Wilks, 
situated in the Downs, about half a mile 
south of the town. The two first shocks 
were tremendous, and all those engaged 
in the packing-rooms met their deaths. 
The air was filled with the shattered 
fragments of the premises. In about a 
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quarter of an hour after the second ex- 
plosion, which destroyed the packing- 
room ana the charge-house, a third “blow” 
took place, which was exceedingly de- 
structive in its consequences. Five other 
mills exploded in rapid succession; but 
the last “blow” was considered to be 
more severe than any of the previous ones, 
It was materially felt at Horley and Wil- 
mington, and for several miles along the 
line of road leading from Dartford to. 
Farningham. 'The magazine eseaped the 
general destruction. At the time of the 
first explosion four women, two men, and 
a lad, were employed in the packing- 
room and charge-house. The bodies of 
these seven unfortunate persons were 
found scattered in different parts of the 
ruins. Three horses were also killed. 
The animals killed presented a singular 
spectacle. They were swollen to nearly 
double their size, and their bodies had the 
appearance of being wounded with small 


shot. 

—@— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

Jan. 9 A comic drama, in two acts, 
by Mr. Jerrold, entitled Nell Gwynne, or 
the Prologue, was brought forward, and met 
with deserved success. The plot is sim- 
ple. It commences with the early life of 
the celebrated beauty of Charles I1. whose 
name it bears; and her adventures with 
the “ Merry Monarch,” which eventually 
led to her introduction at Court, are the 
principal incidents of the piece. 

DRURY LANE. 

Jan. 26. A new piece, called The Ner- 
vous Mun, was produced. The principal 
character is a rich London merchant, of 
a very sensitive and nervous habit, whose 
peculiar -temperament, and the illusions 
to which he is perpetually subjected, con- 
duce to the humour and merriment of the 
piece. It was received with deserved and 
unanimous applause. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PRoMOTIONS. 

Nov. 6. Knighted, Rear Adm, Charles Cunning- 
ham, K C.H. 

Dec. 18. Rev. Geo. Leigh, M.A. Rector of 
Mobberley, Cheshire, and Julia his wife, only 
child of late Rev. John Holdsworth Mailory, M.A 
also Rector of Mobberley, to take the name of 
Mallory ouly. 

Dec. 21. Lieut. Col. Tho. W. Taylor, to be 
Groom of his Majesty’s Bedchamber in Ordinary. 

Jan. 5. Lord Adolphus Fitaclarence, to be 
Lord of his Majesty’s Bedchamber in Ordinary. 

Captain Francis Hugh Seymour, to be Groom of 
the Robes in Ordinary to his Majesty. 

Jan, 7. Fred. Geo. Vandiest, esq. to be a 
Gent. of the Privy Chamber. 

Jan. 11. Geo Fox, gent. of Todwick Grange, 
co. York, to take the surname of Colton, in ad- 
dition to and before that of Fox. 


Jan. 11. 7th Dragoon Guards, Capt. Geo, 
Nugent, to be Major.—20th Foot, Major Alex, 
Fraser, to be Major.—40th Foot, Major J. §, 
Simcockes, to be Major.—Rifle Brigade : Major 
Gen. Sir J. 8. Barnes, to be Col. Commandant of 
a Battalion. 

Jan. 14. The Earl of Denbigh, to be Lerd 
Chamberiain to Her Majesty. 

George Granville Marquis of Stafford, to be 
Duke of Sutherland, 

William Harry Marquis of Cleveland, to be 
Baron Raby, of Raby Castle, co. Durham, and 
Duke of Cleveland. 

Charles Callis Western, Esq., to be Baron 
Westera, of Rivenhell, Essex. 

The Dean of Hereford, to be Deputy Clerk of 
the Closet to his Majesty; and the Rev. T. F. 
Foord- Bowes, to be Supernumerary Clerk. 

Jan. 18. 6th Dragoons, Lieut. Col. Hen. Ma- 
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dox, to be Lieut. Col.—6s8th Foot, Major Lord 
W. Paulet, to be Major.—77th Foot, Capt, Geo. 
Antoine Ramsay to be Major. 

Jan. 19. Geo. Earl of Munster, to be Governor 
and Captain of the Castle of Windsor ; also Con- 
stable and Lieutenant of the said Castle. 

Lord Fred. Fitaclarence, Col. in the Army, to 
be Lieutenant of the Tower of London, vice the 
Earl of Munster. 

The Sixteen Representative Peers for Scotland, 
returned to serve in the New Parliament. 

The Marquis of Tweeddale; Earls of Morton, 
Home, Elgin, Airlie, Leven, Selkirk, and Orkney ; 
Viscounts Arbuthnot and S:rathallan; Lords 
Forbes, Saltoun, Gray, Sinclair, Elphinstone, and 
Colville of Culross. 





Ecc.estasticAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. Airy, Bradfield St. Clare R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Andrews, Lillingston Dayrell R. Bucks. 

Rev. W. Ayling, Barlavington R. Sussex. 

Rev. T. J. Batcheler, Arm:nghall P. C. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. B. Beed, Feipham V. Sussex. 

Rev. E. Bennett. Lecblade V. co. Gloucester. 

Rev. T. D. Broughton, Bietchley R. Bucks. 

Rev. Dr. Buckland, Peasmarsh V. Sussex. 

Rev. T. G. Calhoun, Goring V. Sussex. 

Rev. D. Clemeston, Chilcombe R. co. Hants. 

Rev. H. Coddington, Ware cum Thundrich V. 
Herts. 

Rev. A. Ccoper, Syleham P. C. Suffoik. 

Rev. J. Fenton, Ousby R. co. Cumberland. 

Rev. C. Fitzgerald, Clonregad R. Killaloe. 

Rev. W. Fry, Egdeeu R. Sussex. 

Rev. C. B. Gould, Lewtrenchard R. Devon. 

Rev. J. Gunning, Wigan R. co, Lancaster. 

Rev. C. Hodgson, Barton-le-street R. co. Yo:k, 

Rev. J. Hodgson, Bamstead Helion V. Essex. 

Rey. J. Hopkinson, Alwalton R. Hunts. 

Rev. J. Jones, Abergwilly V.co Brecon. 

Rev. F. Knox, to the Ch. of Tarves, co. Aberdeen. 

Rev. D. Rathbone, Asiiworth V- co. Lancaster. 

Rev. O. Manley, Plymstock P. C. Devon. 

Rev. W. Marsh, St. Peter’s V. Hereford. 

Rev- T. Mozley, Morton Pinckuey P. C. co. Nor- 
thampton. 

Rev.C. Porter, St. Martin’s V. Stamford,co.Lincoln. 

Rev. W. Quickett, Goosebradon R. Somerset. 

Rev. L. Ripley, Ilderton R. Northumberland. 

Rev. H. Shrub, Stratford Tony R. Wilts. 

Rev. J. Temple, Plemstall R. Cheshire. 

Rev. J. Walker, Raddington R. Somerset. 

Rey. C. Waller, Waldringfield R. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. W.Whiter, Little Bittering R. Norfolk. 

Rev, G. Wightman, Clare V. Suffolk. 

Rev. Dr. Williams, Bucklebury V. Berks. 

Rev. J. Williams, Eglwysilan V. Wales. 

Rev. E. Wymer, Ingham P. C. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. S. M. Anderson, Chap. to the Queen. 

Rev. C. M. Gibson, Chap. to Lord Kinsale. 


BIRTHS. 


At the Vicarage, Great Canford, 
Dorset, the wife of the Rev. W. O. Bartlett, a 
son.——24. The wife of Mr. R. Lander, the cele- 
brated African traveller, a son. 30. The wife 
of T. H. Marshall, esq. barrister, Leeds, a dau. 
——At Sandwell, Staffordshire, the Countess of 
Dartmouth, a dau. At Clifton rectory, Not- 
tinghamshire, the wife of Rev. H. S. Markham, 
a son. In Spring gardens, the Lady Seymour, 
a dau. ‘The Hon. Mrs. Martin, wife of Capt. 
Fanshawe Martin, R.N. a son, At Castle 
Goring, Sussex, the Hon. Mrs. Pechell, a dau. 
——At Camberwell grove, the wife of Capt. Alex. 
Nairne, « a son. 

Jan. In Leicester, the Lady of Sir John 
L. L. Sally Bart. of twins, a girl and boy. 
4. The wife of the Rev. J. B. Smith, Head Master 
of the Horncastle Grammar School, a son.——6. 
The wife of the Rev. Edw. Cardwell, D.D. Princi- 
pal of St. Alban Hall, Oxford, a son,——At Beg- 
boke-house, Oxford, the wife of the Rev. F. Robin- 
sen, a son. At Eaton Hall, the Countess of 


Dec. 19. 
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(Jan. 


Grosvenor, a son. —— At Pertenhall, Bedford- 


shire, the wife of the Rev. G. C. Gorham, a 
daughter——7. At Wisbech, the wife of the 
Rev. R. J. King, vicar of West Bradenham, a son. 
—8. At Bletchley, Bucks, the wife of the Rev. 
T. W. Gardner, a dau. 9. At Roughton Rec- 
tory, the wife of the Rev. John Dymoke, a son. 
—At Slough, the lady of Sir John Herschel, a 
son.——10. At the vicarage, Tottenham, Middle. 
sex, the wife of the Rev. H. W. Gleed Armstrong, 
ason.——12- AtNorth Bank, Regent’s.park, the 
wife of Deputy Commissary General Cumming, 
a dau. 15. The wife of John burder, esy. of 
Parliament street, a dau. 18. At Bryanston, 
Dorset, the lady Emma Portman, a son. ly. 
Eaton-place, the wife of James Wentworth Buller, 
Esq. M.P. a dau. 

















MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 27. At Backford, Cheshire, Emma Jo- 
hanna, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Gleg, of Back- 
ford, to Lee Tounshend, esq. Major 49th Reg. 

Lately. Robert Kerr Elliott, esq. of Har. 
wood, co. Roxburgh, to Mary Anne, eldest dau. 
of C.C. Clifton, esq. of Tymawr, near Brecon. 
—At Brixton, St. Aubyn Molesworth, esq. Royal 
Eng., grandson of the jate Sir Juhn Molesworth, 
of Cornwall, Bart., to Isabella, dau. of the late 
Rich. Waring, esq. of Belfast. 

Jan. 1. At St. Pancras Church, Tho. Aber- 
cromby Duff, esq. son of Col. Duff, of Fetteresso- 
castle, N. B. to Laura Eliza, dau. of the late 
Capt. Tho. Fraser, of Woodcott-house, Oxford- 
shire.——At St. Oiave’s, Hart-street, Geo. Gabain, 
esq. of America-sq. to Maria Margaret, dau. of 
the late T. Croshie, esq. of Dublin. At St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, Tho. Haggerston Leathes, 
esq. to Eliza, eldest dau. of J. Lys Seager, esq. of 
Palace-yard. At Leverton, the Rev. S. Preston, 
to Harriet, dau. of the late B. T Dobbs, esq. of 
Scremby, co. Lincoln. At Jersey, the Rey. 
Clement le Hardy, Regent of St. Mannelier’s Free 
Grammar Schoo!, to Mary Ann, eldest dau. of 
Charles de la Garde, esq- At St. Pancras, 
London, T. A. Duff, esq. to Laura Eliza, dau. of 
the late Capt. T. Fraser. 3. At Waltham 
Abbey, Essex, Edm. Huntley, esq. to Harriet 
Louisa, dau. of the late W. Goode, esq. of Puck- 
eridge, Herts. At Pontefract, Captain Brough- 
ton, R.N. nephew of General Sir John Delves 
Broughton, Bart. to Eliza, eldest dau. of John 
Perfect, esq. 4, At Godmanchester, the Rev. 
R. Williamson, head-master of Westminster 
school, to Anna Gray, dau. of the Bishop of Bris- 
tol. 5. At Heighineton, J. J. Scott, esq. of 
Lynmouth, Devoo, to Eliz. Margaret, eldest dau. 
of the late Lieut..Gen. Aylmer, of Walworth 
Castle, Durham At Brighton, T. T. Cattley, 
esq. of Clapham, to Eliz. eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. C. Bridger, Rector of Albourne and Twine- 
ham, Sussex 9. At Leyton, C. Penry Martin, 
esq. of Stapleton, Gloucestersyire, to Fanny, third 
dau. of the late Rev. Rich. Stubbs, D.D.——James 
Ackers, esq. of the Heath, Salop, to Mary, dau. 
of Benj. Willianis, esq. Newton Lodge, Cheshire. 
At Bathwick, Somerset, the Rev. Theophilus 
Williams, to Eliz. Harriet, only dau. of the late 
H. Husey, esq.——At Portsea, Dr. M. Lyon, of 
Stonehouse, to Miss Sarah Barnard, dau. of D. 
Barnard, esq. 10. At Eccles, John Ainslie, 
esq. eldest son of the late Col. Ainslie, of Tiviot 
Grove, Roxburghshire, to Mary Susanna, eldest 
dau. of John Arthur Borrow, esq. of Wooldeu- 
hall, co. Lancaster. At Newnham, Hants, H. 
Shebbeare, esq. of Odiham, to Henrietta Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Major Bellingham. At 
St. James’s, London, R. B. Berens, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, to Catherine, only dau. of John Edm. 
Dowdeswell, esq. of Pull Court, Worcestershire. 
At Beaconstie! d, Bucks, the Rev. E. Bowlby, 
to Caroline, only child of W. Randall, esq. of 
Beaconsfield. 11. At Brighton, the Baron 
Hener de Mamiel, Capt. 6th Reg. of Belgian 
grenadiers, to Anna Maria Caroline, dau. of the 
Countess of Monaldc, and of Godwin Swift, esq. 
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Tae Marquis ConyNcHamM. 

Dec. 28. In Hamilton-place, after a 
lingering illness, aged 66, the Right Hon. 
Henry Conyngham, first Marquis Co- 
nyngham, Earl of Mount Charles, co. 
Donegal, and Viscount Slane, co. Meath 
(1816), Earl Conyngham, and Viscount 
Mount Charles (1797), Viscount Conyng- 
ham of Slane (1789), and third Lord 
Conyngham of Mount Charles (1780), 
all in the Peerage of Ireland ; first Baron 
Minster, of Minster in Kent, in the 
peerage of the United Kingdom (1821) ; 
K.P. and G.C.H.; a Representative 
Peer for Ireland, anda Privy Councillor ; 
a General in the army; Governor and 
Captain, and also Constable and Lieute- 
nant of Windsor Castle; Custos Rotu- 
lorum of the County of Clare,and one of 
the Governors of the County of Donegal ; 
M.R.I.A. &ce. &e. 

His Lordship was born Dec. 26, 1766, 
the elder son (and twin with the late 
Hon. Sir Francis Nathaniel Burton, 
G.C.H., who died within the same year 
as the Marquis, see our last volume, pt. i. 
p. 188.) of Francis-Pierrepoint second 
Lord Conyngham, and Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the Right Hon. Nathaniel 
Clements, and sister to Robert first Earl 
of Leitrim. He succeeded his father in 
the Barony ,of Conyngham, while yet 
under age, May 22, 1787. On the 6th 
of the following month he was appointed 
an Ensign in the 3d guards; in 1788 a 
Lieutenant in the 8th dragoons, and in 
1790 Captain-Lieutenant in the 4th 
dragoon-guards ; Captain in 1792; Major 
in the 108th foot, May, 1794; and in 
August of the same year, Lieut-Colonel 
of the Londonderry regiment, which had 
been raised by himself. : 

While the Irish legislature subsisted, 
his Lordship spoke frequently in the 
House of Lords. He was elevated to 
the dignity of a Viscount by patent dated 
Dec. 6, 1789, and to that of an Earl, 
Nov. 5, 1797. He voted in favour of 
the Union, and was at once elected one 
of the twenty-four Representative Peers, 
In 1801 he was nominated a Knight of 
the Order of St. Patrick. 

His Lordship attained the brevet rank 
of Colonel June 1, 1800; was appointed 
Brigadier-General in the Staff of Ireland 
in 1803, a Major-General in 1808, Lieut.- 
General in 1813, and General in 1830. 

At the funeral of King George the 
Third, the Marquis of Conyngham was 
one of the Assistants to the Duke of 
York, who attended as Chief Mourner. 
Atthe Coronation of George the Fourth, 


by patent dated July 17, 1821, he was 
created a Peer of the United Kingdom, 
by the title of Baron Minster, of Min- 
ster in Kent, an estate derived from his 
great-grandmother Mary, daughter and 
heir of Sir John Williams, of that place, 
Bart., and wife, first of Charles Lord 
Shelburne, and secondly of Lieut.-Gen. 
Henry Conyngham. On the 11th of 
December in the same year, the Marquis 
was appointed Lord Steward of the 
King’s Household, and sworn one of his 
Majesty’s Privy Council. During the 
remainder of the reign of George the 
Fourth, his Lordship and family were the 
familiar friends of his Majesty, and in- 
mates of the Royal palace. The Mar- 
quis retained his post of Lord Steward 
until he broke his staff upon his Royal 
Master’s coffin at Windsorz He was ap- 
pointed Constable and Lieutenant of 
Windsor Castle, Sept. 14, 1829. 

His Lordship married, July 5, 1794, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Joseph 
Denison, of Denbies in Surrey, Esq., 
and sister to William Joseph Denison, 
Esq., now M.P. for that county. By 
her Ladyship, who survives him, he had 
issue four sons and three daughters: 
1. the Right Hon. Henry-Joseph Earl 
of Mount Charles, who died in Switzer- 
land Jan. 1825, in his 30th year, being 
then M.P. for the county of Donegal, 
and Colonel of the Clare Militia; 2. the 
Right Hon. Francis Nathaniel now Mar- 
quis of Conyngham, &c., and Baron Min- 
ster, G.C.H., late M.P. for co. Done- 
gal, and during the whole of the late 
King’s reign First Groom of his Ma- 
jesty’s Bedchamber, and Master of the 
Robes ; his Lordship was born in 1797, 
and married in 1824 Lady Jane Paget, 
2d daughter of the Marquis of Anglesey, 
by whom he has George-Henry now 
Earl of Mount Charles, and several other 
children; 3. the Right Hon. Elizabeth- 
Henrietta Lady Strathavon, married in 
1826 to Charles Lord Strathavon, eldest 
son of the Earl of Aboyne, but has at 
present no family; 4. the Hon. William. 
Burton, who died young; 5. Lord Albert 
Denison Conyngham, K.C.H., now Se- 
cretary of Legation at Berlin; 6. Lady 
Maria-Harriet, born in 1810; and 7, 
Lady-Charlotte, who died young. 

The remains of the Marquis lay in 
state at his seat, Bifrons in Kent, til] 
Friday, Jan. 4, when the funeral proces. 
sion, which was on foot, left the mansion 
in the following order :— 

Two Mutes. 
Piume of black feathers. 
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Mr. Pilcher, the Steward. 
Forty of the 'Tenantry, two and two. 
Rey. James Hallett, Curate. 
Rev. C. H. Hallett, Vicar. 
The Marquis’s Coronet, borne on 
a velvet cushion, by a Gentleman. 
The body, carried by eight of the Cot- 
tage Tenants; the pall supported by 
three principal ‘l'enants of the Bifrons 
Estate: Mr. A. Gardner, Thomas Foord, 
Esq., and Mr. R. Brice, and three princi- 
pal Tenants of the Minster Estate: Mr. 
J. Swinford, Geo. Hannam, Esq., and 
Mr. E. Gibbons. 
Chief Mourner, the present Marquis. 
Lord Albert Conyngham, 
J. W. Denison, Esq., M.P. 
Sir Wm. Somerville. 
John Benbow, Esq. 
Dr, Foler, 
The Household Servants of the late 
and of the present Marquis. 
The interment took place in a new 
family vault built in the chancel of 
Patricksbourn church, Kent. 





Ear or Capocan, 
’ Dec. 23. At Enfield, aged 83, the 
Right Hon. Charles Henry Sloane Cado- 
gan, second Earl Cadogan and Viscount 
Chelsea (1800), and fourth Lord Cadogan, 
Baron of Oakley in Buckinghamshire 
(1718). 

His Lordship was born June 18, 1749, 
the eldest son of Charles-Sloane the 
first Earl Cadogan of the second creation, 
by the Hon, Frances Bromley, daughter 
of Henry first Lord Montfort. In early 
life he was for a short time in the army. 
He succeeded his father in the peerage 
April 3, 1807; and from that period, if 
not befere, his mind had lost its powers. 
His remains were interred at Chelsea on 
the 2d of January. 

Having died unmarried, and having 
survived his five younger brothers of the 
whole blood, who all likewise died with- 
out issue, his Lordship is succeeded:in his 
title and in his vast estates at Chelsea 
and elsewhere, by his half-brother George, 
the elder son of the former Earl by bis 
second wife Mary, daughter of Charles 
Churchill, Esq. and Lady Mary Walpole, 
daughter of Robert Earl of Orford. 
His Lordship, who is nearly thirty-six 
years younger than his brother, was 
created Lord Oakley during the present 
Ministry in September 1831. He is a 
Post Captain R.N.; and by Louisa- 
Honoria, aunt to the present Lord Walls- 
court, has a son and heir, now Lord 
Viscount Chelsea, (at present at Rome, ) 
and several other children. 





Ear or WINTERTON. 
Jan. 6, At his seat, Shillinglee Park, 
Sussex, aged 48, the Right Hon. Edward 


Ostruary.—Eari of Cadogan.—EKarl of Winterton. 





[ Jan. 


Turnour, third Earl of Winterton and 
Viscount Turnour (1766), and Baron 
Winterton, of Gort, co. Galway (1761). 

His Lordship was born June 13, 
1784, the eldest son of Edward the 
second Earl, by his first wife, Jane, 
daughter of Richard Chapman Esq., of 
London. He succeeded to the title 
April 23, 1831, on the death of his father, 
(ot whom a biographical notice was given 
in our vol. cL i. 557.) 

His Lordship married May 28, 1809, 
Lucy-Louisa, daughter of John Heys¢of 
Upper Sunbury in Middlesex, Esq., and 
by that lady, who survives him, had issue 
a son and three daughters: 1. the Right 
Hon. Edward now Earl of Winterton, 
born in 1810, and married Jan. 19, 1832, 
to Maria, third daughter of Sir Peter 
Pole, Bart.; 2. Lady Charlotte-Emily- 
Harriet-Anne; 3. Lady Louisa-Lucy- 
Maria; and 4. Lady Heys, born in 1813. 





Bart or Kitmorey. 

Nov. 21. At his seat, Shavington, 
Shropshire, aged $1, the Right Hon. 
Francis Needham, first Earl of Kilmorey, 
and Viscount of Newry and Morne, co. 
Down (1822), and twelfth Viscount 
Kilmorey (1625); a General in the army, 
and Colonel of the 86th foot. 

His Lordship was born April 15, 1748, 
the third and youngest son of John the 
tenth Viscount, by Aine, daughter and 
coheir of John Hurleston, of Newton in 
Cheshire, Esq., and widow of Peter 
Shakerley, Esq., of Chester. He entered 
the army as Cornet in the 18th dragoons 
in Dec. 1762, exchanged to the Ist dra- 
goons in 1763, and became Lieutenant in 
that regiment in 1773, and Captain in 
the 17th dragoons 1774. He served the 
whole of the American war; and was 
present in every engagement in which his 
regiment was concerned, He afterwards 
exchanged to the 76th foot, in which he 
was promoted to a Majority. At the 
siege of York Town he was taken pri- 
soner; and at the peace of 1783 he was 
placed on half-pay, after twenty-one 
years’ duty with his regiments. 

Major Needliam shortly after -pur- 
chased a Majority in the 80th foot; and 
in Feb. 1783 a Lieut.-Coloneley of the 
104th foot; and in April that year ex- 
changed into the Ist foot guards. In 1793 
he was appointed Aid-de-Camp to the 
Kingand Colonel in the army: andin 1794 
Adjutant-general to Lord Moira on the 
expedition to the Coast of France. In 
Feb. 1795 he was appointed 3d Major of 
the Ist foot guards, and made a Major- 
General; in April he was placed on the 
home staff, and subsequently detached 
second in command to Major-Gen. (now 
Sir John) Doyle, with Monsieur le 
Comte.d’ Artois, to take possession of the 
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tsle Dieu, which the troops maintained 
so long as the navy could afford them any 
protection. : 

During the Irish rebellion, and for six 
years, Major-Gen. Needham served on 
the Staff in Ireland; and was present at 
the battles of Vinegar Hill, and had the 
sole command at Arclow. Inthe mean- 
time, he rose by gradation to-be 2d Major 
of the Ist foot guards in 1798, Ist Major 
in 1799, and Lieut.-Colonel in 1801 ; 
and was made a Licut.-General in 1802, 
Colonel of the 5th veteran battalion in 
1804, andof the 86th foot in 1810, and 
full General in 1812. 

In 1806 Lieut-Gen. Needham was 
returned to Parliament for Newry, for 
which borough he sat in four Parliaments, 
until the death of his elder brother, 
Robert the eleventh Viscount Kilmorey, 
made him a peer of the kingdom of Ire- 
land, and closed his senatorial career. 
He was advanced to the higher dignity of 
an Earl, by patent dated Jan. 12, 1822. 

His Lordship married Feb. 20, 1787, 
Anne, second daughter of ‘Thomas 
Fisher, of Acton in Middlesex, Esq, 
and by that lady, who survives him, had 
issue two sons and eight daughters: 1. 
the Right Hon. Francis-Jack now Earl 
ot Kilmorey, late M.P. for Newry; he 
was born in 1787, and married in 1814, 
Jane fifth daughter of George Gunn, 
of Mount Kennedy, co. Wicklow, and 
Kilmoina, co. Kerry, Esq., by whom he 
bas issue, Francis-Jack now Viscount 
Newry, and other children; 2. Lady 
Frances-Margaretta- Anne, who died an 
infant; 3, Lady Anna-Maria-Elizabeth, 
married in 1816 to the Hon. and Rev. 
Henry Cockayne Cust, Canon of Wind- 
sor, brother to Earl Brownlow, by whom 
she has a numerous family; 4 Lady 
Amelia; 5. Lady Frances-Elizabeth, 
married in 1825 to Lieut-Col. George P. 
Higginson, gren.-guards, Aid-de-Camp 
to the General Commanding-in-chiet ; 
6. Lady Selina, married in 1817 to the 
late Hon. Orlando Bridgeman, brother 
to the Earl of Bradford, and left his 
widow in 1827 with two sons and a 
daughter ; 7. Lady Georgiana; 8. Lady 
Alicia-Mary ; 9. the Hon, Francis Henry 
William Needham, Lieut.-Col. gren.- 
guards; and 10, Lady Mabella Jose- 
phine, married in 1822 to the Hon. John 
Henry Knox, son of the Earl of Ran- 
furly, and has a son and two daughters. 

The loss of this excellent and patriotic 
nobleman is severely felt, not only by his 
numerous family and friends, but by his 
tenantry, and the poor on his extensive 
estates both in England and Ireland, 
among whom, and in the latter more 
particularly, he expended a considerable 
part of the income he derived from them. 
He was a liberal landlord, and a kind, 
benevolent, and stedfast friend. 

Gent. Mac. January, 1833. 
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Lorn Rips LesDALT. 

Dec. 10. At Leamington, suddenly by 
the rupture of 2 blood-vessel on the lungs, 
in his 43d year, the Right Hon. Thomas 
Lister, second Baron Ribblesdale, of Gis- 
burne Park, in the West Riding of Yerk- 
shire (1797). 

He was born Jan. 23, 1790, the only 
son of Thomas first Lord Ribblesdale, and 
Rebecea, daughter of Joseph Fielding, 
Esq. Lord Ribblssdale succeeded to the 
peerage Sept. 12, 1826, on the death of 
his father (of whom a memoir was then 
published in our vol. xcv1. ii: 369), and 
took his seat in the ensuing spring. In 
his brief career as a member of the 
House of Lords, he uniformly exhibited 
a truly honourable and right-minded avoid- 
ance of that intemperate spirit of party, 
which has been too prevalent in recent 
days. He was a Tory, and opposed the 
present Government on their late exten- 
sive measure of Parliamentary Reform. 
In private life his kindness of disposition, 
and many qualities net less pleasing to 
the stranger than intrinsically valuable on 
an intimate acquintance, had endeared 
him to his friends to a degree which can 
better be appreciated by those who knew 
him, than conveyed to the public in a 
notice like this. ‘To anumerous tenantry, 
in the centre of whom he spent much of 
his time, he was the object of an attach- 
ment honourable alike to him and te 
them. It was a feeling of attachment 
which was spontaneously and gratifyingly 
exhibited in the autumn of 1831, by their 
flocking ‘to his defence, when, after the 
riots of Nottingham and Bristol, a mob 
from a manufacturing town in Lancashire, 
emulous of such atrocities, threatened te 
attack his house at Gisburne in conse- 
quence of his vote against the Reform 
Bill. He commanded, until it was dis- 
banded, the Craven Yeomanry, an excel- 
lently trained and very efficient corps, which 
had been raised originally by his father. 
Before he succeeded to the title he had 
spent several years in foreign travel, 
chiefly in Italy, where he confirmed and 
extended those principles of taste which 
he had imbibed in earlier life. Witha 
rational and moderated addiction to the 
manly pleasures of an English country- 
gentleman, he combined a refinement of 
mind and of pursuit, with which it is tee 
rarely accompanied, In drawing and 
painting, he had few equals among ama- 
teurs, and not many superiors even 
among professional artists; and had he 
been born in another station, and pursued 
as'a business that which tohim was merely 
an amusement, he wuold probably have 
been one of the most successful. 

Lord Ribblesdale married Feb. 9, 
1826, his cousin Adelaide, eldest daugh- 
ter of Thomas Lister, of Armitage Park, 
co. Stafford, Esq., and by her, who sur- 
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vives him, had issue a son and two daugh- 
ters. The Rt. Hon. Thomas, now 
Lord Ribblesdale, was born at Armitage 
Park, April 28, 1828. 


Lorp Newsoroucu. 

Nov. 15. At Glenliffon, co. Carnar- 
von, aged 320, the Right Hon. Thomas 
John Winn, second Lord Newborough 
in the peerage of Ireland (1776), and 
fourth Baronet, of Bodwean, co. Car- 
narvon (1742). 

His Lordship was the second son of 
Thomas the first Lord, and the elder of 
his two sons by his second wife Maria- 
Stella-Petronilla, the reputed daughter of 
Lorenzo Chiappini, but who now claims 
to be the legitimate daughter of Louis 
Duke of Orleans, alias Egalité; stating 
the present King of the French to be the 
child of Chiappini; she was re-married to 
the Baron Steynberg, of the empire of 
Austria, in 1810, It isasserted that the late 
Lord Newborough and his brother, on 
whom the title has now devolved, have 
been frequently noticed. whilst passing 
through the streets of Paris, for their like- 
ness to the Orleans family. 

His Lordship represented the county 
of Carnarvon in one Parliament, from 
1826 to 1830. He died unmarried, after 
a long and painful illness; and is sue- 
ceeded by his only surviving brother, 
Spencer-Bulkeley, who is also a bachelor. 





Sik Firzwittiam Barrincton, Barr. 
Sept. 26. At his seat, Swainstone, 

Isle of Wight, aged 77, Sir Fitzwilliam 

Barrington, the tenth Baronet. 

The family, the male line of which has 
become extinct by the death of Sir Fitz- 
william Barrington,* is said to have been 
descended from Barentone, a courtier at- 
tendant on the Saxon Queen Emma, mo- 
ther of the Confessor; but it is more 
probable that the name had a local deriva- 
tion from Barrington in Cambridgeshire. 
Camden describes Barrington Hall in 
Essex as “ the seat of that eminent fa- 
mily of the Barringtons, who, in the time 
of King Stephen, were greatly enriched 
with the estate of the Lords Montfitchet; 
and in the memory of our fathers a match 
with the daughter and coheir of Henry 
Pole, Lord Montacute, son and heir to 
Margaret Countess of Salisbury, rendered 





* The family of Barrington, Viscounts 
of Ireland, is in the paternal line that of 
Shute. The name of Barrington was as- 
sumed by the first Viscount, who died in 
1734, on taking the property of Francis 
Berrington, esq. of ‘Lofts in Essex ; a 
grandson of Sir Thomas the second Ba- 
ronet of the family now extinct, and who 
had purchased the principal estates of the 
family trom his cousin, who then enjoyed 
the title. 
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them more illustrious by an alliance with 


the royal blood.” The Countess of 
Salisbury, as is well known, was the 
daughter and heiress of George Duke of 
Clarence, and niece to ‘King Edward the 
Fourth. Francis Barrington, Esq. of 
Barrington Hall in Essex, was knight in 
Parliament for that county in the reign of 
Elizabeth; was knighted at the accession 
of King James the First, and was after- 
wards included in the second creation of 
Baronets, which bore date June 29, 1611. 
His place of precedence was then the 
20th of the new order; although, from 
the subsequent extinctions, it has latterly 
ranked as the sixth. 

Sie Fitzwilliam the last Baronet, whose 
death we now record, was born March 2, 
1755, the younger son of Sir Fitzwilliam 
the eighth Baronet, by his second wife 
Jane, daughter of Matthew Hall, Esq. 
He sueceeded to the title on the death ot 
his brother Sir John, Aug. 5, 1818. Sir 
Fitzwilliam married, in July 1790, Edith- 
Mary, daughter of Sir Samuel Marshall, 
Knt., R.N. and had issue one son and six 
daughters: 1. Louisa-Edith, married in 
April 1813 to Sir- Richard Simeon, Bart. 
now M.P. for the Isle of Wight, and bas 
issue, to whom the Barrington estates de- 
volve; 2. Fitzwilliam, who died young ; 
3. Jane-Elizabeth; 4. Julia, married in 
1817 to Henry Philip Powys, Esq. eldest 
son of Philip Lybbe Powys, Esq. of 
Hardwick, co. Berks; 5. Anna-~-Emma, 
who died in 1818; 6. Ellen-Flacke, mar- 
ried in 1824 to John George Campbell, 
Esq. second son of the late Col. John 
Campbell, of Islay; and 7. Mary, mar- 
ried in 1827 to Capt. Thomas Pakenham 
Vandeleur, 5th dragoons, third son of the 
late Col. John Ormsby Vandeleur. 


Sm Witriram Prayrers, Bart. 

Lately. At Norwich, aged 75, Sir 
William Playters, Bart. 

This title, like that noticed in the pre- 
ceding article, was one of those conferred 
by King James the First, the founder of 
the order of Baronets; but it was the last 
that he created (being the 205th), and the 
patent was dated the 13th of Aug. 1623. 
The family of Playters was then seated 
at Sotterley in Suffolk, in which county 
and Norfolk they had been “of good an- 
tiquity.” Sir John Playters, who died 
about 1790, was the eighth who had borne 
the title; and since that period the family 
has not been noticed in the pocket Ba- 
ronetages, nor is it in Betham’s quarto of 
1801: but in our volume Lxxvi. p. 777, 
Sir Charles Playters is recorded to have 
died at his apartments at Hayneford in 
Norfoik, July 8, 1806, in his 58th year. 
It was added that he was succeeded in 
title by his half-brother William, then 
abroad. ‘The latter is, of course, the in- 
dividual now deceased. The last pub- 
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lished account of the family is, we be- 


ieve, that in Kimber’s Baronetage, 8vo, 
1771, vol. i. p. 251, and iii. p. 437. It 
is there stated that Lionel, a younger son 
of Sir Lionel the sixth Baronet, died at 
Sotterley in Jan. 1722-3, leaving issue by 
one of the daughters and coheirs of Dr. 
Gould, a physician. It is therefore pro- 
bable (but it is merely our own conjec- 
ture) that the two individuals who have 
last borne the title were descended from 
that Lionel. The newspaper which an- 
nounces Sir William’s death, adds that 
the title is now thereby become extinct. 





Sr J. S. W. Lake, Bart. 

Nov. 4. At Ramsgate, Sir James 
Samuel William Lake, the fourth Ba- 
ronet (1711). 

He was the second but eldest surviving 
son of Sir James- Winter Lake the third 
Baronet, by Joyce, daughter of John 
Crowther, of Bow, co. Middlesex, Esq. 
and succeeded his father in the Baro- 
netey, April 24, 1807. He married Ma- 
ria, daughter of Samuel Turner, esq. by 
whom he had issue five sons and four 
daughters: 1. Sir James-Samuel Lake, 
who has succeeded to the title; 2. Anne; 
3. Edward; 4 Atwell; 5, 6, and 7 
daughters ; 8. a son; and 9. Sophia, who 
died Dee. 4, 1829, aged seven. 





Sm Witttam Row ey, Bart. 

Oct. 20. At Tendring Hall, Suffolk, 
aged 72, Sir William Rowley, the second 
Baronet (1786), late M.P. for Suffolk. 

Sir William was the eldest son of Sir 
Joshua the first Baronet, by Sarah, only 
surviving child of Bartholomew Burton, 
of Petersham, esq. His family have fur- 
nished several distinguished members of 
the naval profession; its founder, his 
grandfather, was Sir William Rowley, 
K.B. a Lord of the Admiralty and Ad- 
miral of the Fleet ; his father, Sir Joshua, 
was Rear Admiral of the Red, and for 
his long services was created a Baronet 
in 1786; of his brothers, the elder, Vice- 
Admiral Bartholomew-Samuel Rowley, 
died commander-in-chief in Jamaica, in 
1811; and a younger is the present Vice- 
Adm. Sir Charles Rowley, K.C.B. and 
K.M.T.; and his cousin is Vice-Adm. 
Sir Josias Rowley, K. C B. who was 
created a Baronet in 1813. 

Sir William Rowley commanded when 
young a company in the Guards. He 
succeeded his father in the title Feb. 26, 
1790; and served the office of sheriff of 
Suffolk -in the following year. In 1793 
he employed Mr. Soane to rebuild his 
patrimonial mansion of Tendring Hall 
(see our vol. LXXXIX. il, 247). In 1812 
he was elected one of the Knights in Par- 
liament for the county, and was re-chosen 
in 1818, 1820, and 1826, and retired in 
1830. 
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Sir William Rowley married, in March 
1785, Susannah- Edith, youngest daughter 
of Admiral Sir Robert Harland, Bart. 
and sister to the present Baronet of that 
name; by whom he had issue five sons 
and six daughters: 1. William Bar- 
rington Harland Rowley, esq. who mar- 
ried in 1819 Marianne, daughter of J. 
Hart, esq. but died without issue; 2. Sir 
Joshua Ricketts Rowley, Bart. who has 
succeeded to the title; he is a Captain 
R.N. was married in 1824, to Charlotte, 
daughter of John Moseley, esq. but has no 
issue ; 3. Edward, Capt. R.N. who died 
at Nassau, New Providence, in 1817; 4 
Robert- Charles Rowley, esq. who mar- 
ried in 1830 the Hon. Maria-Louisa 
Vanneck, only daughter of Lord Hunt- 
ingfield ; 5. George, who died an infant ; 
6. Marianne-Sarah, married in 1815 to 
Sir George Dashwood, of Kirklington 
Park, Oxfordshire, Bart. and C.B. and 
has ason and heir born in 1816; 7. Sarah- 
Isabella, married in 1830 to Col. Dou- 
glas Mercer, of the 3d foot-guards; 8. 
Emma- Letitia; 9. Georgiana; 10. Char- 
lotte- Philadelphia; and 11, Jane, married 
in 1823 to Charles Calvert, esq. the late 
M. P. for Southwark, who left her a 
widow in September last, (see his memoir 
in our last volume, pt. ii. p. 267). 





Sir Carer Motyneux, Bart. 

Dec. 3. At his house in Merrion- 
square, Dublin, Sir Capel Molyneux, the 
fourth Baronet, of Castle Dillon, co. 
Armagh (1730). 

Sir Capel was the eldest son of the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Capel Molyneux, the third 
Baronet, M. P. for the University of 
Dublin, by his first wife Elizabeth, dau. 
of William East, of Hfall-place in Berk- 
shire, esq. and sister to Sir Edward East, 
Bart. He succeeded his father in the 
Baronetcy in Aug. 1797. 

Sir Capel married in 1785, Margare:, 
eldest daughter of Sir Neale O’Donel, 
the first Baronet, of Newport-house, co. 
Mayo, and aunt to the present Sir Ri- 
chard Annesley O’Donel; by whom he 
lad no issue. He is succeeded in the 
title by his half-brother, now Sir Thomas 
Molyneux, a Lieut.-Gen. in the army; 
who, by Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Perrin, esq. has a numerous family. 





Rear-ApM. CuMBERLAND. 

Nov. 15. Athis house at Cueltenham, 
after a very painful and lingering illness, 
aged 67, Rear-Admiral William Cum- 
berland. 

He was the youngest son of the late 

Richard Cumberland, esq. the celebrated 
dramatist. He was made a Licutenant 
in 1790, commended the Fly s'oop of 
war in 1797, and obtained the rank of 
Post Captain in 1798. When command- 
ing la Pique frigate, at the evacuation of 
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Aux Cayes, St. Domingo, in Oct. 1803, 
he took possession, in company with the 
Pelican sloop of war,of le Goelan a French 
brig of 18 guns, and an armed cutter. He 
afterwards commanded the Leydan 64, 
which was one of Adm. Gambier’s fleet 
at the capture of the Danish navy in 1807 ; 
also the Stately 64, and Saturn a third 
rate. ‘Towards the close of the war, he 
regulated the impress service at Cowes in 
the Isle of Wight. 

Rearv-Adm. Cumberland married, in 
1800, a daughter vf the late Charles Pym 
Burt, esq. of Albemarle-street. 





LievT.-Coi. Russet. 

Nov. 24. In his 40th year, Licut.- 
Colonel Francis Russell, Captain and 
Lieut.-Colonel in the Coldstream Guards, 
and M.P. for Tavistock; nephew to the 
Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Jersey. 

Lieut.-Col. Russell was born March 
7, 1793, the eldest son of Lord William 
Russell by Lady Charlotte-Anne Vil- 
liers, eldest daughter of George-Bussey, 
fourth and Tate Earl of Jersey. He en- 
tered the army in 1811 as Lieutenant in 
the 7th foot; and as an officer he dis- 
tinguished himself during the whole of 
the Peninsular war. He was severely 
wounded at the storming of Badajoz, and 
was present at nearly all the gseat battles 
from Albuera to the final victory of Wa- 
terloo, where he acted as Aide-de-Camp 
to his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Orange, and afterwards to the Duke of 
Wellington. In 1816 he was made Capt. 
in the 57th foot; and in 1817 the 52d; 
in Jan. 1819 he attained the rank of Ma- 
jor, and was appointed Captain in the 12th 
dragoons. His commisssion as Captain 
and Lieut.-Colonel in the Coldstream 
Guards bore date in July 1825, and he 
was lately Brigade-Major in the Hamp- 
shire district. 

He was after elected to Parlizment for 
Tavistock in Nov. 1831. 

The gallant Colonel was also well 
known on the turf. He has died un- 
mairied. 

T. Hyper Vu.uimers, Ese. 

Dec. 3. At Carclew, near Falmouth, 
in his 32d year, Thomas Hyde Villiers, 
Esq. Secretary to the Board of Control, 
and M.P. for Bletchingley, nephew to 
the Earls of Clarendon and Morley. 

He was born January 27, 180i, the 
second son of the Hon. George Villiers, 
by the Hon. Theresa Parker, daughter of 
John Ist Lord Boringdon. He was edu- 
cated at home, until of an age to enter the 
University of Cambridge, where, though 
he did not obtain academical honours, he 
soon became distinguished in the literary 
and speaking societies for his general 
ability, his promising eloquence, and his 
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philosophical and liberal views of moral 
and political science. 

In 1822 he accepted a situation in the 
Colonial Office, in which his intelligence 
and aptitude for business raised him ra- 
pidly. His untiring application, how- 
ever, proved injurious to his health, and 
he was in consequence permitted to ex- 
change his situation for the agencies of 
Berbice and Newfoundland. This ap- 
pointment, though one of much lighter 
duty, he was far from treating as a sine- 
eure; and on more than one occasion he 
received a public vote of thanks from the 
Chamber of Cémmerce in Newfound- 
land. He was amply repaid for the pe- 
euniary loss consequent upon this change 
by the additional time he was enabled to 
devote to his studies, and to intercourse 
with men whose society he sought as 
being conducive to intellectual cultiva- 
tion. 

In 1826, by the assistance of his 
friends, together with his own exertions, 
he was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Hedon. He did not seek 
immediate distinction; but, unsolicitous 
of premature display, was desirous rather 
to extend his powers, and hoard his ac- 
quisitions for future use. In 1830 he 
brought before the House an exposition 
of the evils inflicted on the country in its 
commerce with France, by the Methuen 
Treaty between England and Portugal, 
in a speech which was considered emi- 
nently successful; and be had the satis- 
faction of seeing that one of the early 
acts of Earl Grey’s administration, was 
to act upon his views, by equalizing the 
duties on wine. 

Mr. Villiers voted for the Reform 
Bill in all its stages, although it wholly 
disfranchised the family borough of 
Wootton Basset, for which he sat in the 
Parliament of 1830-1. In 1831 Earl 
Grey, with whom he had but a slight 
personal acquaintance, and no_ political 
connection, offered him the Secretaryship 
of the Board of Control, on the grounds 
of his parliamentary reputation. It was 
accepted ; and at the dissolution which 
immediately followed,on Gen. Gascoyne’s 
motion, Mr. Villiers received a requisi- 
tion from Liverpool, inviting him to 
stand as one of the eandidates to sup- 
plant that offensive member. This, how- 
ever, was thought incompatible with his 
official situation: and he was returned for 
the borough of Bletchingley. 

From the moment that Mr. Villiers 
entered upon the duties of his office, the 
zeal and industry with which he strove 
to master in all their bearings and de- 
tails the great subjects which came betore 
him, were never relaxed. The East 
India Company's charter, and all the 
mighty complications jnvolved in the 
question of its renewalor abolition, aud 
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the improvements proposed in the sys- 
tems of judicature, finance, and education, 
to which he hoped to contribute, engrossed 
the whole energies of his mind. He 
conducted the inquiry throughout the last 
session with infinite labour and skill; 
but there can be little doubt that the 
uninterrupted toil exhausted his bodily 
frame. 

In prospect of the late election, he was 
solicited to stand candidate for the city 
of Perth; but declined the invitation, 
considering himself pledged to the bo- 
rough of Lymington. Subsequently, 
however, his success at that place appear- 
ing questionable, he offered himself for 
Falmouth, and had arrived at the neigh- 
bouring seat of Sir Charles Lemon, for 
the purpose of canvassing, when he was 
attacked with the fatal illness, which in 
a fortnight terminated his laborious ca- 
reer. 





Sir Joun Leste. 

Nov. 3. At his seat at Coates, in 
Fifeshire, aged 66, Sir John Leslie, Knt. 
K.H. Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh, a Cor- 
responding Member of the Institute of 
France, &c. 

The following memoir of this illus- 
trious philosopher is mainly derived ‘from 
the Caledonian Mercury, to which it 
is believed to have been communicated 
by Professor Napier, the Editor of the 
Edinburgh Review :— 

Sir John Leslie was born in April 
1766, at Largo (two miles from the place 
of his death); and was destined by his 
parents to follow their humble occupa- 
tions connected with a small farm and 
mill. But before he had reached his 
twelfth year, he had attracted considerable 
notice by his proneness to calculation and 
geometrical exercises; and he was, in 
consequence, early mentioned to the late 
Professor John lien and by him to 
Professors Playfair and Stewart. In 
consequence of strong recommendations, 
and of obtaining for him the patronage of 
the late Earl of Kinnoul, his parents were 
induced to enter him as a student at the 
University of St. Andrew’s; and after 
he had passed some time at that ancient 
seminary, he removed to Edinburgh, in 
company with another youth destined like 
himself to obtain a high niche in the 
temple of scientific fame,—James Ivory. 
Whilst a student in the metropolitan 
University, he was employed by Dr. 
Adam Smith, to assist the studies of his 
nephew Mr. Douglas, afterwards Lord 
Reston. After completing the usual 
course of study, not being inclined to 
enter the church, he proceeded to Lon- 
don; where his first occupation was de- 
rived from the late Dr. William Thomp- 
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son, the author of a Life of Philip the 
Third, and several other works now little 
remembered. This author by profession 
was then employed in editing a Bible, 
published in numbers, under some other 
popular theological name; and he engaged 
Mr. Leslie (a third party) to write and 
correct the notes. 

Mr. Leslie’s first important literary 
undertaking was a translation of Buffon’s 
“ Natural History of Birds,” which was 
published in 1793, in nine octavo volumes. 
The sum he received for it laid the 
foundation of that pecuniary indepen- 
dence which, unlike many other men of 
genius, his prudent habits fortunately 
enabled him early to attain. The preface 
to this work, which was published anony- 
mously, is characterised by all the pecu- 
liarities of his later style; but it also be- 
speaks a mind of great native vigour and 
lofty conceptions, strongly touched with 
admiration for the sublime and the grand 
in nature and science. 

Some time afterwards he proceeded to 
the United States of America, as a tutor 
to one of the distinguished family of the 
Randolphs ; and after his return to Bri- 
tain, he engaged with the late Mr. 
Thomas Wedgwood to accompany him 
to the Continent, various parts of which 
he visited with that accomplished person, 
whose early death he ever lamented as a 
loss to science and to his country. 

At what period Mr. Leslie first struck 
into that brilliant field of inquiry, where 
he became so conspicuous for his masterly 
experiments and striking discoveries re- 
garding radiant Heat, and the connection 
between Light and Heat, is not properly 
known; but his Differential Thermome- 
ter,—one of the most beautiful and deli- 
cate instruments that inductive genius 
ever contrived as a help to experimental 
inquiry, and which rewarded its author 
by its happy ministry to the success of 
some of his finest experiments, must 
have been inyented before 1800, when it 
was described in Nicholson’s Philosophi- 
cal Journal. The results of those fine 
inquiries, in which he was so much aided 
by this exquisite instrument, were given 
to the world in 1804, in his celebrated 
Essay on the Nature and Propagation of 
Heat, which the Royal Society honoured, 
in the following year, by the Rumford 
medal. 

In 1805 Mr. Leslie was elected to the 
Mathematical chair in the University of 
Edinburgh; an appointment which was 
long, but unsuccessfully, opposed in the 
ecclesiastical courts, by the strict presby- 
terian clergy, on account of the supposed 
scepticism of the Professor. In 1809 he 
published Elements of Geometry, Geo- 
metrical Analysis, and Plane Trigono- 
metry, 2d edition 1811. 
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In 1810 he arrived, through the assist- 
ance of another of his ingenious contri- 
vances, his Hygrometer, at the discovery 
of that singularly beautiful process of ar- 
tificial congelation, which enabled him to 
convert water and mercury into ice. In 
1813 he published «* An account of Ex- 
periments and Instruments depending on 
the relations of Air to Heat and Mois- 
ture.” 

Iu 1819, on the death of Professor 
Playfair, he was removed to the chair of 
Natural Philosophy. Of his Elements 
of Natural Philosophy, compiled for the 
use of his pupils, only one volume has 
been published. In the apparatus be- 
longing to the class, he effected a com- 
plete renovation; rejecting, by degrees, 
the very old and obsolete collection of 
instruments left by his predecessors, who 
had not been experimentalists ; and sup- 
plying their places with new ones, con- 
structed on the most improved principles, 
by the best artists, both of this country 
and the continent, and adapted in the 
happiest manner to the present advanced 
state of science. The amount was in 
the whole increased tenfold; and some 
of the most delicate and beautiful were 
the coustruction of his own hands, the 
fruits of a favourite recreation of his lei- 
sure hours. Of all Professor Leslie’s 
great and varied gifts, none was more re- 
markable than the delicacy and success 
with which he performed the most difli- 
cult experiments, excepting, perhaps, his 
intuitive sagacity in instantly detecting 
the cause of an accidental failure. 

He wrote, besides the works already 
mentioned, some admirable articles in the 
Edinburgh Review, and several very va- 
luable treatises on different branches of 
Physics, in the Supplement to the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. His last and one 
of his best and most interesting produc- 
tions, was a Discourse on the History of 
Mathematical and Physical Science dur- 
ing the Highteenth century, prefixed to 
the seventh edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, now in the course of publica- 
tion. 

He was knighted on the 27th of June 
last, having been previously selected, with 
other eminent men of science, to receive 
the insignia of the Hanoverian order of 
the Guelphs. 

It is impossible to review the labours of 
this distinguished man, without a strong 
feeling of admiration for his inventive 
genius and vigorous powers, and of re- 
spect for that extensive knowledge which 
his active curiosity, his various reading, 
and his happy memory had enabled him 
to attain. Some few of his contempora- 
ries in the same walks of science, may 
have excelled him in profundity of under- 
standing, in philosophical caution, and in 
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logical accuracy; but in that creative fa- 
culty, the highest and rarest of nature’s 
gifts, which leads and is accessary to 
discovery, he was scarcely equalled by 
any of them. In his writings there is a 
constant straining after “ words that 
breathe and words that burn,” and a love 
of abstract, figurative, and novel modes 
of expression, which has subjected them 
to just criticism from impartial judges ; 
but, when the worst has been said, it 
must be allowed that genius has struck 
its captivating impress, deep and wide, 
over all his works. His more airy specu- 
lations may be thrown aside or condemn- 
ed; but his exquisite instruments, and his 
original and beautiful experimental com- 
binations, will ever attest the fruitfulness 
of his mind, and continue to act as steps 
to further discovery. His reading was 
very extensive and excursive; it is rare 
indeed to find a man of so much inven- 
tion, and who himself valued this inven- 
tion above all the other powers, possess- 
ing so vast a store of learned and curious 
information. He was a lover, too, of 
anecdote; and though he did not shine 
in mixed society, and was latterly un- 
fitted by deafness from enjoying it, his 
conversation when seated with one or 
two was highly entertaining. It had no 
wit, little repartee, and no fine turns of 
any kind; but it had a strongly original 
and racy cast, and was replete with strik- 
ing remarks and curious information. In 
private life no man was ever more tho- 
roughly sincere, simple, and unaffected. 
There was not a shade of hypocrisy or 
assumption in his character ; he said at all 
times exactly what he thought, and never 
dreamed of disguising or modifying any 
opinion. Hence he was supposed by some, 
who only knew him imperfectly, to have 
foibles of which he waa quite as free as 
most other men; the only thing which he 
lacked being the art to conceal and var- 
nish, His good nature was proof against 
every attack; nor was ever any man more 
highly esteemed by those to whom he 
was intimately known. 


Francis Burron, Ese. 

Nov. 28. In Upper Brook-street, aged 
88, Francis Burton, esq. of Edworth, 
Bedfordshire, the senior King’s Counsel. 

Mr. Burton was the son of Col. Fran- 
cis Burton; whose widow, having arrived 
at the advanced age of 94, died at Knights- 
bridge, in March 1805. We are not sure 
whether he was the same Francis Burton, 
who took the degree of M.A. at Christ- 
church, Oxford, April 30, 1767. He wasa 
King’s Counsel before the year 1780, 
when he was first returned to Parliament 
for the borough of Heytesbury, for which 
borough he sat until the dissolution in 
1784. During that Parliament we find 
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him voting against Mr. Fox’s India Bill 
in 1783-4, 

At the general election of 1790 he came 
forward as a candidate for the City of 
Oxford; and was returned together with 
the Hon. Peregrine Bertie. He was 
then already Recorder of Woodstock ; 
and in 1797 he was elected Recorder of 
Oxford. He retained the latter office 
until 1801, and his seat for the city in 
Parliament until the dissolution of 1812. 
During that period he had to stand two 
contested elections in 1796 and 1802; on 
the former occasion he was returned with 
Henry Peters, Esq., to the exclusion of 
Arthur Annesley, Esq., who had been 
Mr. Burton’s former associate since the 
death of the Hon. Peregrine Bertie ; and 
in 1802, after a severe contest, the num- 
bers stood at follow: 

John Atkyns Wright, Esq.,. . 836. 

Francis Burton, Esq.,.... . 812. 

John Ingram Lockhart, Esq.,. 454. 

Mr. Lockhart, who was finally success- 
ful in 1807, has since been well known 
as the member for Oxford during several 
Parliaments. 

In 1792 Mr. Burton brought in a Bill 
“for the more effectual administration 
of the duties of Justices of the Peace, 
within the vicinity of London;” and in 
1802 another “to promote the building, 
repairing, and otherwise providing of 
churches and chapels, and of houses for 
the residence of ministers, &c.:” and he 
was for many years an active representative 
on a variety of important subjects. For 
many years preceding his death, he was 
entirely deprived of sight, though he re- 
tained the full enjoyment of his other 
faculties. 

Witi1am Cooke, Esa. 

Sept... At Lenham, Kent, aged 75, 
William Cooke, Esq., King’s Counsel, 
and a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Mr. Cooke was the son of a jeweller 
in London, and received his education in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis. At 
an early period of his life, he devoted his 
attention to the laws regarding Bank- 
ruptcy, and so early as 1785 published 
the first edition of his useful work en- 
titled The “ Bankrupt Laws,” which was 
sold at the small price of eight shillings. 
This was long esteemed the best book 
upon the subject, and passed through 
several editions, the seventh of which 
was edited by Mr. Roots; but which 
Mr. Cooke lived long enough to see 
reduced almost to a dead letter by new 
statutes, both on the rules of law and 
the mode of its administration. 

Mr. Cooke was called to the bar, at 
Lincoln’s Inn, in 1790; and acquired a 
very considerable practice in the depart- 
ment of Bankruptcy. In consequence 
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of this reputation, Lord Eldon selected 
him in 18... to be one of the Commis- 
sioners of Bankrupts, an office which he 
honourably filled for many years. He 
was repeatedly examined on the subject 
before Committees of the House of 
Commons; and it may not be uninterest- 
ing to state the opinion of a man like him, 
peculiarly competent to form an accurate 
judgment, and not likely to be unfairly 
influenced. He said he thought “that 
the jurisdiction in Bankruptcy might be 
conveniently taken away from the Court, 
of Chancery, and a new Court substi- 
tuted, if a Judge were appointed of emi- 
nence equal to those presiding in Chan- 
cery; and he thought such Court would 
be a very important advantage to the com- 
mercial world, and also to the Court of 
Chancery.” 

In 1816 Mr. Cooke was appointed a 
King’s Counsel; but soon afterwards 
became so afilicted with severe and fre- 
quent attacks of the gout, that he was 
compelled to absent himself on many 
occasions from Court, and at length gave 
up his attendance there, and confined 
himself to chamber practice. In 1818 
he went to Milan, as a Commissioner to 
take the depositions of witnesses against 
the late Queen Caroline. He returned 
in 1820, and resumed his chamber practice 
of answering cases, chiefly in bank- 
ruptey, and taking arbitrations, of which 
kind of business he had a very extensive 
share. He possessed considerable ap- 
plication ; and it is said that even when 
confined to his bed from the gout, he 
dictated his opinions to Mrs. Cooke. He 
finally quitted his profession in 1825, and 
has since principally resided at his house 
at Lenham. 

Mr. Cooke was of mild and gentle- 
manly manners; and his pale and placid 
countenance will long be remembered by 
his professional brethren. We believe a 
small portrait of him was published in 
a volume containing Queen Curoline’s 
Trial. He married a daughter of the 
late Mr. Legh, an eminent solicitor; she 
survives him, without issue. It is under- 
stood that the bulk of his property, which 
is supposed to be very considerable, will 
pass to his nephew, Mr. Pemberton, the 
King’s Counsel. 





Witiiam Bray, Esq. F.S.A. 

We have seldom had to notice the close 
of so long and so useful a life as that of 
the well-known solicitor and antiquary, 
Mr. Bray, who died on the 21st Dee. at 
Shere in Surrey, in his 97th year. 

He was baptized at Shere on the 7th 
of November 1736; but his birthday he 
had not been accustomed to observe, and 
latterly did not remember. 

A few years ago, in contemplation of 
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an event for which he was at all times 
prepared, he addressed to the Editor of 
this Magazine the following letter: 


“Mr. Ursan, 

«¢ When yourecord in your Obituary the 
departure of one who has been your oc- 
casional correspondent for about forty 
years, (beginning, I think, in or about 
1780, with a small poetical piece, “ A- 
vaunt ye noisy sons of wine,’’) you may 
perlfaps say, that from personal acquaint- 
ance you have learned that he was the 
youngest son of a gentleman whose im- 
mediate ancestors had been settled in 
Surrey in the time of Henry VII. but the 
elder branch of which had flourished for 
many preceding generations, in Warwick- 
shire, Northamptonshire, and Bedford- 
shire, in the latter of which was their 
seat at Eaton Bray (long since levelled 
with the ground). he Surrey estate, 
once very considerable, had by time and 
untoward circumstances been sore worn, 
and become thread-bare. Such as it was, 
however, it at length descended to your 
correspondent, who by God's blessing 
was enabled to replace some small parts 
which had been torn off. 

“He felt no small pride in numbering 
as one of his family, Sir Reginald Bray, 
that able and honest minister of Henry 
the Seventh, who continued him in that 
situation so long as he lived, of whom see 
Polydore Virgil, Kippis’s Biographia 
Britannica, Churton’s Life of Bishop 
Smith, &e. 

« His father died when he was quite a 
child, leaving him and two elder brothers 
under the care of a most excellent mother, 
He was educated at Rugby School, was 
placed with an eminent attorney at Guild- 
ford, and soon removed to London to a si- 
tuationin the Board of Green Cloth, which 
he continued to hold for near 50 years, 
when he was permitted to retire on a su- 
perannuated allowance. This place was 
given him immediately after the corona- 
tion of King George III, by Mr., after 
wards Sir John, Evelyn; a family to 
whose patronage, continued to the time 
of his death, he owed his subsequent suc- 
cess, 

“ Early in life he married a most excel- 
lent wife, by whom -he had several chil- 
dren, of whom three only lived to ma- 
turity, a son and two daughters. His son 
died before him, leaving to his care a nu- 
merous young family.” 


To this sketch we are enabled to add 
some particulars from Mr. Bray's private 
memoranda. “1 left Rugby,” he says, 
“without any distinction beyond that of 
being always ready with my lesson, and 
having never suffered the slightest school 
discipline. A book was my great and in- 
deed my only delight, for I seldom engaged 
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in any play with my schoolfellows. The 
Rambler was then publishing in weekly 
numbers, and had nearly ruined me. A 
number having fallen into my hands I gave 
an order for the purchase to the itinerant 
bookseller, who came from Daventry on 
market days, and he supposing that I 
wanted all the numbers which had been 
published, brought me so many as amount- 
ed to 9s. and completely exhausted my 
little savings. I remember the alarm 
occasioned by the near approach of the 
Pretender in 1745, and my mother’s 
anxiety to secure her Bible.” 

On leaving Rugby Mr. Bray was arti- 
cled to Mr. Martyr, the principal attor- 
ney at Guildford, who always treated him 
with great kindness, but there is a good- 
humoured memorandum, that the clerks 
had no fire in their room, except during 
a frost. The change to St. James’s a 
few years afterwards, must have been 
very striking: “* Nothing could be plea- 
santer,” Mr. Bray says, “ than our situ- 
ation at the Board of Green Cloth. The 
principals were all Members of the House 
of Commons; we sat in the same room 
and at the same green-cloth table with 
them, and were treated rather as asso- 
ciates than as their clerks.” The society 
to which Mr. Bray was thus introduced, 
increased his taste for literary pursuits, 
although it did not prevent his practising 
with great success in his profession. . His 
first publication was a Tour in Derby- 
shire and Yorkshire, of which a second 
edition was required. 

In 1801, upon the death of the Rev. 
Mr. Manning, who had begun to compile 
the History of Surrey, and had nearly 
finished the first volume, Mr. Bray un- 
dertook to complete that work, For this 
purpose he visited every parish and church 
in the county, and availed himself, with 
the most unremitting industry, of every 
opportunity which his extensive acquaint- 
ance afforded him to obtain the fullest 
information. The first volume was pub- 
lished in 1804, the second in 1809, and 
the third and last in 1814, when be was 
in his 78th year. 

On the death of Mr. Topham in 1803 
Mr. Bray was elected Treasurer of the 
Society of Antiquaries, having been a 
Tellow from the year 1771, and a frequent 
contributor to their Archeologia. 

In his visits to Wotton, the seat of the 
Evelyn family, the valuable MSS. of 
the Sylva Evelyn had not escaped his 
notice, and a few years after the death of 
Sir Frederick he obtained Lady Evelyn’s 
permission to examine them with a view 
to publication. The library being in 
some disorder, in consequence of a fire 
which had broken out in the buildings, 
Mr. Upcott, of the London Institution, 
was introduced by Mr. Bray to arrange 
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it, and make a catalogue. With Mr. Up- 
cott’s able assistance, Mr. Bray, being 
then in his 80th year, undertook to edit 
the most interesting portion of the MSS. 
and so anxious was he to complete his task 
that he rose during the summer at four 
o'clock in the morning, to make the ne- 
cessary digest and transcripts. In 1817 
the Memoirs were published, and he was 
rewarded by the knowledge that they 
were fully and justly appreciated by the 
public. 

A zealous antiquary in his literary 
pursuits, in matters of business Mr. 
Bray possessed and encouraged the most 
liberal and enlightened views of improve- 
ment. Being one of the Directors in a 
Society which was formed with the in- 
tention of securing annuities tothe widows 
of subscribers, and which met at the 
Queen’s Head Tavern, Mr. Bray took 
an active part with Mr. Osborn in en- 
deavouring to reform and improve the 
institution upon the plan and calculations 
of Dr. Price. The endeavour failed, and 
the society having some years afterwards 
discovered its error, was broken up, but 
Mr. Osborn, who was also a Director of 
the Equitable Assurance Society, and 
had there the assistance of Mr. Gould, 
afterwards Sir Charles Morgan, was more 
successful in re-forming that now flourish- 
ing establishment, and upon their recom- 
mendation Mr. Bray obtained a seat in 
the direction of the office, which he re- 
tained for fifty years. It is not out of 
place to mention here that Mr. Bray’s 
family will receive more than five times 
the amount of his original insurance, the 
whole of the profits of the office being 
distributed among the insurers. He al- 
ways lived in the most unostentatious 
manner, but without parsimony; and to 
his honour as a solicitor, it may be added 
that he never conducted his professional 
business in such a mode as to acquire 
great wealth. On the death of his elder 
brother, the Rev. George Bray, he inhe- 
rited the manor of Shere, and the rem- 
nant of an estate which had descended 
lineally from Sir Edward Bray, brother 
of Edmund Lord Bray, whose male issue 
failed. The family is of Norman origin, 
having been traced to Le Sieur de Bray, 
who came over to England with the 
Conqueror. Mr. Bray’s frame of body 
was not robust, but free from every in- 
firmity. He was short-sighted and used 
a glass from his boyhood, but he could 
read a newspaper till within a few years 
of his death. He kept very early hours 
all his life, and took much exercise on 
horsebaek. He was a liberal supporter 
of all the best charities, and a religious 
observer of the Sabbath. 


Gent. Mac. January, 1833. 
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Dr. SrurRzHEImM. 

Nov. 10. At Boston, America, aged 
56, John Gaspar Spurzheim, M.D. the 
celebrated phrenologist. 

Spurzheim was born on the 3]st Dec. 
1776, at the village of Longvich, near 
Treves, on the Moselle. His father was 
a farmer. Being designed by his friends 
for the profession of theology, he was sent 
to finish his education at the celebrated 
University of Treves. In consequence 
of the war in 1799, the students were 
dispersed, and Spurzheim removed to 
Vienna, where he became a tutor in a 
private family. , In this capacity, he first 
became acquainted with Dr. Gall, the 
founder of the craniological doctrine. as 
it was then called; and in the year 1800, 
attended, for the first time, the private 
course of lectures which Dr. Gall had 
been occasionally in the habit of giving, 
at his own residence, for four years past. 
Convinced that the principles advocated 
by Gall were founded in truth, and ailured 
by the wide and uncultivated field of ori- 
ginal research opened to his view, Spurz- 
heim devoted himself particularly to ana- 
tomy and physiology; and having com- 
pleted his studies, in 1804, became the 
associate and fellow-labourer of Dr. Gall. 
Previous to the commencement of this 
connexion, Gall had developed the prin- 
cipal points in the philosophy of his sys- 
tem, which may be shortly stated to be— 
firstly, that the moral qualities and intel- 
lectual faculties are innate; secondly, that 
their exercise or their manifestation de- 
pends upon the organization ; thirdly, that 
the brain is the organ of all the propensi- 
ties, mental emotions, and intellectual 
faculties ; fourthly, that the brain consists 
of as many separate organs as there are 
propensities, feelings, and faculties, es- 
sentially differing from each other; and 
fifthly, that the form of the head or cra- 
nium represents, in the majority of cases, 
the form of the brain, and suggests varied 
means of ascertaining the primary quali- 
ties and faculties, and the situations of 
their organs. Besides the developement 
of these principles, Dr. Gall had pointed 
out the localities of the principal organs, 
and laid the foundation of his new ana- 
tomy of the brain. 

Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, thus asso- 
ciated, unintermittingly pursued their in- 
quiries; maturing their ideas, combating 
objections, multiplying observations, and 
examining the true structure of the brain. 
To this last department it is understood 
that Spurzheim’s attention was, at this 
time, chiefly directed. In 1805, Dr. 
Gall was ordered to discontinue teaching 
his doctrine, or to quit Vienna; he chose 
the latter alternative, and with his asso- 
ciate set out on a journey through Eu- 
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rope. ‘They visited the principal cities 
in Germany and the north of Europe, 
and arrived at Paris in 1807. In 1808, 
they presented to the Institute a joint 
memoir, on the anatomy of the brain, 
describing the structure of its convolu- 
tions, and their connexion with the rest 
of the cerebral mass. Shortly after they 
proceeded in their great work, entitled, 
“ The Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Nervous System in general, and of the 
Brain in particular; with observations 
upon the possibility of ascertaining seve- 
ral intellectual and moral dispositions of 
man‘ and animals, by the configuration of 
their heads,” 4 vols. in folio, with an 
atlas of 100 plates. During the publica- 
tion of this magnificent work, some disa- 
greement, it is alleged, occurred between 
the authors; and the work, which was 
not completed until 1819, was continued 
by Gall singly. 

In 1814, Dr. Spurzheim visited Eng- 
land, and by his lectures and writings 
disseminated a knowledge of phrenology, 
as he now termed the science, and ren- 
dered its principles in some degree popu- 
lar. <A virulent attack was now made, 
on the doctrine and its authors, by the 
late Dr. John Gordon, in the 49th num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review. ‘“ We 
look,” says Dr. Gordon, “ upon the whole 
doctrines, taught by these two modern 
peripateties, (Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, ) 
anatomical, physiological, and physiogno- 
mical, as a plece of thorough quackery 
from beginning to end; they are a collec- 
tion of mere absurdities, without truth, 
connexion, or consistency, which nothing 
could have induced any man to have pre- 
sented to the public, under pretence of 
instructing them, but absolute insanity, 
gross ignorance, or the most matchless 
assurance.” To this criticism Dr. Spurz- 
heim published a calm and temperate 
reply. 

In 1817 he returned to Paris, and re- 
visited England in 1825. Until his de- 
parture for America, he continued to 
give lectures in the principal cities of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland: and oc- 
casionally, during this period, passed his 
time at Paris. About the time of his 
return to England, he married a French 
lady; but three or four years afterwards 
had the misfortune to lose his wife. She 
left no children. 

During his residence in England, Dr, 
Spurzheim published the following works, 
some of which have passed through se- 
veral editions—l. The new Physiogno- 
mical System. 2. Phrenology, or the 
Doctrine of the Mind. 3. Philosophical 
Principles of Phrenology. 4. Outlines 
of Phrenology. 5. Elementary Principles 
of Education. 6. Examination of the 
Objections made in Great Britain against 
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Phrenology. 7. Observatigns on Insa- 


nity. 8. Illustrations of Phrenology, in 
connexion with the Study of Physiog- 
nomy. 9. A Catechism of Man. 10, 
The Anatomy of the Brain. 

Some of the views, taken in these 
works by Dr. Spurzheim, differ from 
those advanced in the writings of Gall; 
and to the list of organs, given by the 
latter, Dr. S. has added nine others. 
To these he bas given the names of In- 
habitiveness, Conscientiousness, Hope, 
Marvellousness, Size, Weight or Re- 
sistance, Order, Eventuality, and Time. 

A few months since, Dr. Spurzheim 
departed for the American continent, and 
having arrived at Boston, commenced a 
series of lectures. He had finished his 
course, with the exception of the con- 
cluding lecture, when he was prevented 
from continuing by severe indisposition, 
of which there had previously been some 
striking indications. At length his phy- 
sical powers, strong as they appeared to 
be, yielded to the disease, which, perhaps, 
operated also with augmented strength 
upon a constitution of great susceptibility, 
and in a climate to which it was not ha- 
bituated. 

His funeral took place on the 17th of 
November, on which occasion, after the 
prayer, an eulogy was pronounced by Dr. 
Jollen, the German professor of Harvard 
University, and an ode by the Rev. Mr. 
Pierpont was sung, which will be seen in 
the Atheneum of Dec. 22, from the fol- 
lowing number of which literary paper 
the preceding memoir has been derived. 


DEATHS. 
LonDON AND ITs VICINITY. 


Aug. 9. After two hours’ illness of 
cholera, Mr. J. H. Hanshall, one of the 
Editors of the Alfred newspaper. He 
was formerly for many years editor of the 
Chester Chronicle; and while resident 
in that city he published, between 1817 
and 1823, a History of Cheshire, which 
forms one volume quarto. Within the 
last few years he was for a short time 
resident at Reading as editor of the Berk- 
shire Chronicle, and at Chelmsford as 
editor of the Essex Standard; and in 
both those papers indulged his topogra.- 
phical taste by the insertion of several ar- 
ticles of local description. 

Aug. 24. Aged 51, Commander Ri- 
chard Weymouth, R.N. 

Lately. Liieut.- Col. Shapland Boyce, 
C.B. iate of 13th dragoons. He was ap- 
pointed Capt. 105th foot 1795, Capt. 13th 
dragoons 1803, brevet Major 1808, of 
13th dragoons 1813, brevet Lieut.-Col. 
1814, of 13th dragoons 1818. He was > 
present at the battle of Waterloo. 

Nov. 9. At Shooter's hill, aged 76, 
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Lt.-Gen. William Cuppage, R.A. In- 
spector of the Royal Carriage Depart- 
ment. He was appointed ¢d Lieut. in 
the Royal Artillery 1771, Ist Lt. 1779, 
Capt. 1782, Major in the army 1794, in 

Royal Art. 1796, Lieut-Colonel 1798, 
Colonel 1804, Major-Gen. 1810, and Lt.- 
Gen. 1819. 

Dec. 27. Aged 8, Mariana- Maria; 
aged 4, Sophia-Louisa; aged 7, Sarah- 
Harriet; and Dec. 31, aged 10 months; 
Mary-Jane, daughters of J. Connop, esq. 
Upper Gloucester-place, from combined 
measles and hooping-cough. 

Dec. 28. At Dulwich, Alfred Fawkes, 
esq. 

Dec. 31. Catherine, wife of John Ro- 
bert Parker, esq. of Upper Harley-street 
and Kermincham hall, Cheshire. 

In Bloomsbury-sq. aged 33, Wm. Leo. 
Cullen, esq. of Teneriffe. 

Jan. 2. At Hampstead, aged 65, Dob- 
son Willoughby, esq. Principal of Clif- 
ford’s Inn. 

Jan. 3. At Blackwall, John Ponsonby, 
esq. of the Hon. Company’s ship Inglis, 
eldest son of Capt. Ponsonby, R.N. of 
Springfield, near Whitehaven. 

Jan. 4 At Herne-hill, aged 80, 
Pierre Valery Le Noir, esq. author of 
the Logographic Emblematical French 
and English Spelling- books, «‘ Les Fastes 
Britanniques,” and several other approved 
publications. 

Jan.6. Aged 86, Mrs. Ann Fenwick, 
of the Regent’s Park, widow of John 
Fenwick, esq. of Neath. 

Jan. 7. Aged 67, George Turnbull, 
esq. of Sloane-sq. late Surgeon R.N. 

Aged 33, Ambrose Maclaren, esq. of 
Tavistock-sq. 

Jan. 10. At Hampstead, aged 68, 
Dorothy, wife of Mr. Charles Cooper, 
of Fleet-street, and mother of Charles 
Purton Cooper, esq. F.S.A. 

In Eaton-pl. aged 13 months, Gran- 
ville Theodore, son of the Hon. G. Go- 
dolphin Osborne. 

Jan. 11. In Mecklenburgh-street, 
Thomas Chas. Waugh, esq. only surviv- 
ing son of the late Joseph Waugh, esq. 
of Dowgate-hill. 

In Parliament-street, Henrietta Rose, 
wife of Mr. Frederick Shells, of the 
House of Lords. 

In Nassau-st. Sarah, eldest dau. of the 
late Josiah Pike, esq. 

In his 80th year, Charles Alexander 
Craig, esq. Great George-street, West- 
minster, Clerk to the Westminster Pay- 
ing-board, and District Surveyor of Lam- 
beth and Newington. He was a pupil of 
Sir Rebert Taylor, together with Mr. 
Nash, and had held his office under the 
Westminster Paving-board for 40 years. 

-- Jan. 14, Aged 68, R. Newbery, esq. 
of Turnham-green. 
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At the residence of her brother, York- 
place, Walworth, aged 70, Mrs. Rebekah 
Harris. 

Jan. 15, At his house in Cumberland- 
street, Portman-square, after a lingering 
illness, Sir John Sewell, Knt. D.C.L. 
F.R.S. &e. and some time Judge of the 
Vice Admiralty Court at Malta. He 
was educated at St. Paul’s school, and at 
Pembroke college, Oxford, where he gra- 
duated M.A. 1791, D.C.L. 1795. He 
received the honour of knighthood, May 
25, 1815. 

Aged 70, John Hunter, esq. of South- 
ampton-street, late of Mincing-lane. 

Jan. 16. At Lambeth Palace, Wm. 
H. Howley, esq. of New College, Ox- 
ford, only son of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

In Hanover-sq. Elizabeth-Debonnaire, 
wife of P. Hesketh Fleetwood, esq. M. P. 
of Rossall Hall, Lancashire. 

Jan. 19. At the house of her daughter 
Mrs. Buillie, in Cavendish-square, aged 
85, Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Den- 
man, M.D. and mother of the Chief Jus- 
tice, Sir Thomas Denman. 

Jan. 20. In Chapel-st. Grosvenor-pl. 
aged 73, Edward Swift, esq. 

Jan. 21. At the house of his father, 
Finsbury-place, aged 26, Anthony Brown, 
jun. eldest surviving son of Mr. Alderman 
Brown. 

Beps.—Jan. 20. At Hinwick-house, 
aged 57, Richard Orlebar, esq. 

Berks.—Jan. 11. At Sunning-hill, 
aged 81, Alice, relict of Michael Duffield, 
esq. of Hinde-st. London, and mother of 
Thomas Duffield, esq. M.P. for Abing- 
den; and Jun. 14, at Marcham Park, 
Mr. George Duflield, his eldest son, who 
was within two months of attaining his 
majority. He was shooting at Garford, 
when, whilst reloading one of the barrels 
of a double-barrelled gun, which he had 
just discharged at a hare, the other went 
off, and lodged the whole charge in his 
right temple. 

Jan. 14. At St. Leonard’s-hill, aged 
nearly 83, the Rt. Hon. Mary Countess 
Harcourt, widow of Field- Marshal Wm. 
Earl Hareowt. She was the eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Wm. Danby, D.D.; was mar- 
ried firstly to Thomas Lockhart, esq. and 
secondly to the late Earl Harcourt, Sept. 
3,1778. She had no issue; and survived 
his Lordship only nineteen months (see 
our vol. C. ii. 178, and our last volume, 
ii. 658.) The death of this excellent 
lady will be deeply lamented by a nu- 
merous circle of attached and devoted re- 
lations and friends, and the loss severely 
felt in an extensive sphere, in which Ler 
bounties and her charities were munifi- 
cently and liberally dispensed. 

Cnesuine.— dug. 19, “At Chester, 
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aged 65, Capt. Jas. Murray Northey, 
R.N. He received his first commission 
in 1782; was Senior Lieut. of the Salis- 
bury 50, when wrecked at St. Domingo 
in 1796; and was made Commander in 
1800. He was subsequently appointed 
to the Lutine prison-ship in the Medi- 
terranean, and Curlew sloop in the North 
Sea. In 1807 he regulated the impress 
service at Limerick. He obtained post 
rank 1806, and the out pension of Green- 
wich Hospital 1822. 

Jan. 6 Aged 21, Laura-Susanna, 
youngest daughter of Ralph Leycester, 
ésq. Toft-hall. 

CornwaLt.—Jan. 6. At East Looe, 
aged 70, Miss Martha Nicholas, youfigest 
sister of Captain John Harris Nicholas, 
of the Royal Navy. 

Devon.—Lately. Aged 56, Retired 
Commander Joseph Coxwell, R.N. 

Jan. 5. At Anderton House, aged 69, 
Ann, wife of Wm. Little, esq. a magis- 
trate for Cornwall. 

At Sidmouth, aged 22, G. Armstrong, 
esq. of the Colonial Office. 

At Plymouth, drowned when swims 
ming, Ensign Henry J. Dewes, 89th reg. 
eldest son of the late Capt. John Dewes, 
a regt, and nephew to Major Ridge, 


At Escot, aged 76, Richard Kenna- 
way, esq. formerly Second Member of 
the Board of Trade in Bengal, during 
the administration of the Marquis Corn- 
wallis, K.G. for which office he was se- 
lected about the year 1785, by that noble- 
man, with the late Mr. Charles Grant, as 
Third Member, for carrying into effect 
a new system of economy, and correcting 
the abuses in the commercial branch of 
the Company’s affairs. Mr. Kennaway 
retired from the service in 1796, and 
passed the rest of his life in tranquillity 
and retirement. 

Jan. 11. At Torquay, aged 24, Alex- 
ander Champion Streatfield, esq. eldest 
son ef the Rev. Thomas Streatfield, of 
Charts Edge, Kent. 

At Crediton, in her 104th year, Grace, 
widow of William Bryett, esq. surgeon. 

DurHaM.—Nov. 26. At Durham, aged 
34, Mr. George Andrews, bookseller 
and stationer. : 

Essex.—Oct. 31. Richard Campbell 
Bazett, esq. of Sewardstone-lodge. 

Jan. 10. At Plaistow-lodge, aged 71, 
Harriet- Anne, wife of Walter Boyd, esq. 

GLoucrstTER.—Dec. 14. At Thornbury, 
aged 31, G. W. Hume, esq. Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, and of 
the Apothecaries’ Company, &c. 

Lately. At Gloucester, aged 80, Anne, 
relict of Mr. James Wheeler, formerly 
an eminent horticulturist and florist, and 
whose father was the author of “ Wheeler’s 
Gardeners’ Dictionary.” The family otf 
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the Wheelers have resided in Gloucester 
for nearly a century. 

Jan. 4, At Cheltenam, Jas. Vaughan, 
esq. of Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park, 
late of the Madras Civil Service. 

Jan. 13. At Clifton, Penelope, widow 
of Francis Lucius Austen, esq. of Kep- 
pington-park, Sevenoaks, aunt to Sir 
Montague Cholmeley, Bart. She was 
the 5th dau. of Montague Chelmeley, 
esq. by Sarah, dau. of Humphrey Sib- 
thorpe, D.D. 

Hants.—JZately. At Portsmouth, aged 
60, J. Sutton Shugar, esq. Mayor of 
Portsmouth. 

At Stamshaw, aged 68, George Grant, 
esq. banker. 

Jan. 7. Aged 35, Wm.-Palmer, eldest 
son of William Moffat, esq. Bursledon. 

Jan. 14. At Southampton, Abel Ram, 
esq. of Ramsfort-park, co. Wexford. 

Hererrorp.—Nov. 20. At Hereford, 
Miss Porter, formerly of Canterbury. 
Her suavity of manners, and gentleness of 
disposition, justly endeared her to her fa- 
mily and friends. 

Jan. 7. At Woolhope, near Hereford, 
when on a visit to her mother, Mary, wife 
of William Vizard, esq. of New-street, 
Spring- gardens. 

Hertrorp.—Jan. 2 Aged 28, David 
Windsor, esq. of Long Croft, Bovingdon. 

Jan. 15. At Totteridge, W.- Henry, 
youngest son of J. Tawell, esq. 

Kent.— Dec. 7. At Peter’s, Thanet, 
Lieut. Rossin, R.N. 

Lately. At Deal, aged 48, Lieut. Wm. 
Syfret, R.N. 

Jan. 1. At Taywell, Goudhurst, aged 
57, Samuel Beekwith, esq. 

Jan. 15. William-Charles Golightly, 
esq. of Little Boundes, near Tonbridge. 

Lincotn.—Jan. 3. At Sudbrook-park, 
the Hon. Georgiana- Sarah- Elizabeth 
Lambton, second dau. of Lord Durham. 

Mippiesex.— Dec. 12. At Hanwell, 
aged 33, Jane- Elizabeth, wife of J. H. 
Carige, esq. She fell a victim to malig- 
nant fever and intense anxiety, while 
nursing her four children, under the same 
disease, which also proved fatal to her 
youngest daughter, Frances-Jane, aged 3, 
on the 15th. All the family, with two 
servants, were ill at the same time. 

Jan. 7. At Isleworth, aged 84, G, Sib- 
bald, esq. 

At Hampton, Anne, widow of the late 
Sir George Yonge, Bart. 

At Uxbridge, Anna-Maria, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. Isaac Colnett, of Walt- 
ham-abbey. 

NorTHUMBERLAND. — Oct. 29. At 
Birtley-hall, aged 23, Robert, only son of 
the Rev. R. Lowther. 

SaLop.— Jan. 14. Mrs. Eliz. New- 
ling, of Ford, dau. of the Rev. Charles 
Newling, M.A. formerly Treasurer of 
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Lichfield Cathedral and Rector of St. 
Philip’s, Birmingham. 

Jan. 19. At Burlton-hall, Sarah, 2d 
dau. of the late Thomas Vaughan, esq. 

Somerset. — Dec. 29. At Bath, 
Frances, widow of the Rev. William 
Smith, Rector of Bransby, co. York. 

Dec. 31. At Bath, aged 62, Russell 
Skinner, esq. 

Lately. At Bath, Phillis, wife of Capt. 
Edward Seymour Baily, R.N. of Whid- 
don Park, Devon, daughter and co-heir 
of the late Capt. Geo. Rooke, of the 
E.I.C. service. 

Jan. 1. At Walcot, Elizabeth, wife 
of Wm. Storey, esq. 

Jan.2. At Bath, aged 43, Capt. Lu- 
eas, E.1.C. service. 

Jan. 5. In Mount Beacon-row, near 
Bath, at the great age of 103, Sarah 
Bristow, a native of Wells. Her hus- 
band died 17 years since, aged 92. 

Jan. 8. At Bath, in his 83d year, Ro- 
bert Tindal, esq. father of Sir N. C. 
Tindal, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. 

Srarrorp.—Jan. 2. At Barlaston- 
hall, Rosamond, relict of W. Mills, of 
Barlaston Hall, and W. Molineux Mars- 
ton, esqs. 

Jan. 8 Aged 80, the widow of 
Francis Eld, esq. of Seighford Hall. 

Jan. 15, At Swinnerton Rectory, 
Jane, the wife of Henry W. Mackreth, 
esq. 

SurroLk. — Dec. 28. At Bungay, 
Barbara, wife of the Rev. Samuel Pit- 
man, of Oulton-hall, Norfolk. 

Jan. 14. At Kentwell-hall, Elizabeth, 
widow of John Oxley Parker, jun. esq. 
of Chelmsford, eldest dau. of the late 
Robt. Service, esq. of London. 

Surrey.—Jan 1. Aged 66, at Sur. 
biton Hill House, Kingston, J. Watson, 
esq. 

Jan. 5. At Merton Cottage, aged 76, 
Edward Wyatt, esq. 

Jan. 20. Elizabeth Eleanor, only dau. 
of C. E. Bisset, esq. of Peckham. 

Sussex.— Oct. 22. At Worthing, aged 
22, Robert William Scarlett, esqg. eldest 
son of the late Sir Wm. A. Scarlett, 
Chief Justice of Jamaica (of whom we 
gave a memoir in our last volume, pt. i. 
178), and nephew to Sir James Scarlett. 

Dec. 31. At the Treasury House, 
Chichester, aged 16, Louisa-Elizabeth, 
dau. of J. M‘Arthur, esq. R.N. of 
Southsea, Hants. 

Waarwick.—Jan. 6. At Leamington, 
aged 70, Donald Harrow, esq. 

Wits.—Lately. In Devizes, at the 
very great age of 103 years, widow Crook, 
for several years an inmate of the poor- 
house of St. Mary, in the invariable en- 
joyment, until within a very few weeks, of 
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the most robust health, and in possession 
of all her faculties. 

Jan.7. Mr. George Whitmash,. son 
of Henry Whitmash, esq. coach pro- 
prietor and banker, of Yeovil. 

Jan. 16. Emily, wife of the Rev. F. 
W. Fowle, Perpetual Curate of Ames- 
bury. 

Worcester.— At Worcester, aged 55, 
Captain Storr, late of the Staffordshire 
Militia. Some years ago he married a 
lady at Windsor, whose fortune of 20,0007. 
he entirely squandered, and was com- 
mitted to Worcester goal for deserting 
his family. 

Yor«.—Nov. 27. Aged 48, Mr. Tho. 
mas Langdale, of Ripon, bookseller, 2d 
son of the late Mr. Langdale, of North- 
allerton. 

Jan. 3. At Doncaster, after a painful 
illness, deeply lamented, Colonel George 
Holmes, C. B. late of the 3d dragoons. 
He was appointed Cornet in that regi- 
ment in 1795, Lieut. 1796, Capt. 1800, 
Major 1809, Lt.-Col. 1811, and brevet 
Colonel 1830. He bad since retired from 
the service, retaining his rank. He served 
in Spain and Portugal, and wore a medal 
for the battle of Vittoria. 

Jan. 9. At Brandesburton, Mr. Fran- 
cis Graham, aged 102. In his youth he 
was famous for running, wrestling, and 
other athletic exercises. He retained 
his faculties to the last. 

Jan. 16. At Askam Bryan, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. John D'Arcy Jervis 
Preston. 

Iste or Man.—Dec. 3. In Ramsay, 
Lieut. William Monk, R.N. second son 
of John Monk, esq. 

GUERNSEY.—Oct. 21. Capt. Godfrey - 
H. James, half pay 96th regt. 

ScorLanp.—Sept. 12. At Edinburgh, 
Major Cheape, Bengal estab. 

Dec. 29. At Elderslie-house, Ren- 
frewshire, Miss Dorothy Dundas Speirs, 
daughter of the late A. Speirs, esq. 

Lately. \n Edinburgh, aged 86, the 
relict of Vice-Adm. Sir W. G. Fairfax. 

In Inverary, Duncan Campbell, esq. 
late Sheriff-Substitute of Argyll. 

At Glasgow, aged 74, Mr. Patrick 
Macfarlane, whose labours in Celtic lite- 
rature, during the last 50 years, were very 
extensive. 

At Diebeattie, in his 82d year, Old 
Keelybags, the well-known humourist 
mentioned in the “ Waverley Novels,” 
thus popularly called from his having sup- 
plied nearly all the store farmers in Gal- 
loway with red chalk or raddle for mark- 
ing their flocks. 

Jan. 2. At Aberdeen, C. Gordon, 
esq. of Ward-house and Gordon-hall, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Jan. 7. Georgina Grahm Vittoria, 
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third dau. of late Col. Alex. Robertson, 
of Hall-craig, Lanarksh. 

Jan. 16. At Corsbie, Wigtonshire, 
Catherine, wife of the Hon. Montgomerie 
Stewart, brother to the Earl of Galloway. 
She was a dau. of Patrick Honeyman, 
esq. was married Oct. 22, 1801, and has 
left-a numerous family. 

Jan. 17, At Edinburgh, Mr. James 
Ballantyne, the eminent printer, and the 
proprietor and editor of the “ Edinburgh 
Weekly Journal.” Mr. Ballantyne has 
long been celebrated for his improvements 
in the art of printing, and for the degree 
of perfection to which he attained in 
beautiful and correct typography. By 
his excellent taste in the execution of 
works entrusted to his care, he gained 
the patronage and friendship of numerous 
men of letters, and the first publishing 
houses in London and Edinburgh. Asa 
theatrical critic and journalist he occu- 
pied the first place in the profession. 

IrELAND.—Nov. 15. At Nenagh, aged 
72, Mrs. Dillon, relict of the late G. 
Dillon, esq. 

Nov. 29. At Abbey View, co. Clare, 
Lieut. Thomas Jevers, h. p. 3d foot gds. 

Lately. At King’s town, Dublin, aged 
66, Commander Terence O’Neill, R.N. 

At Cork, aged 27, Mr. Robert Hon- 
ner Toott, late of H. M. cutter Raven. 
He was mate of the Hecla, in Captain 
Parry’s N.W. expedition of 1827, and 
drew all the charts constructed on that 
voyage; and was employed in the late 
survey of the coast of Africa, under Capt. 
W. F. W. Owen, R.N. 

Meade Hobson, esq. late of Muck- 
ridge House, co. Cork, and of Newtown 
Lodge, Waterford. 

Dec. 4. At Dublin, the Countess 
Elizabeth D’ Alton Begg, relict of Igna- 
tius D. Begg, of Mount D’Alton, co. 
Westmeath, esq. sister and co-heiress of 
Oliver Count D’Alton, and niece to 
Field-Marshal Richard Count D’ Alton, 
Governor of the Austrian Netherlands 
in the reign of the Emperor Joseph I1. 


Dee. 17. In Dublin, Lieut. Matthew 
Phibbs, R.N. lately commanding the 


Coast Guard at Kilrush. 

Dec, 29. At Merrion Avenue, near 
Dublin, aged 44, the. Hon. Augusta, wife 
of James Caulfeild, esq. Comm. R.N. 
and aunt to Lord Crofton. She was the 
6th and youngest dau. of Sir Edward 
Crofton, Bart. and Anne Baroness Crof- 
ton, and was married in May 1823. 

Dec. 30. At Garry Castle, King’s 
County, aged 67, Miss Ann Mary Pri- 
aulx, sister of Thos. P. esq. of Guernsey. 

Jan. 6 At Cahir, Edmund Mesey 
Wigley Greswolde, of Malvern Hall, co. 
Warw. Lieut.-Col. commanding the En- 
viskillen Dragoons. 


Aproan. — May 17. At the Mawi- 
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tius, Maria, wife of John Finniss, esq. 
eldest dau. of Col. Hassard, R. Eng. 

Lately. Near Midnapore, in his 21st 
year, of fever, whilst engaged with his 
regiment in quelling an insurrection, En- 
sign J. D. Pinder, of the 38th Native Inf. 
fourth son of Richard Pinder, esq. of 
York-place, Brighton. 

At New York, U.S., aged 37, Mr. 
Thos. Cochrane, late printer and book- 
seller in that city, and brother to Mr. 
John Cochrane, bookseller, Melksham. 

At the Havannah, Lt. Tulloh, R.N. late 
commander of H.M. schooner Pincher. 

July 7. On his passage from Valpa- 
raiso, aged 28, Mr. Kenneth Wilson Ni- 
cholson, 4th son of the late Rey. Henry 
Nicholson, Rector of Moresby, Cumber- 
land. 

July 8. At Trichinopoly, aged 28, 
Capt. R. Burton, of his Majesty’s 54th 
reg. son of Sir R. Burton, Sacket’s Hill, 
Isle of Thanet. 

Sept. 3. At the Mauritius, John Jus- 
tin Cooper, esq. Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Appeal. 

Nov. 1. At Pau, Basses Pyrennees, 
Thos. Errington, esq. of Clints, a ma- 
gistrate for the North Riding of Yorksh. 

Dec. 14. At Rome, Anne, 5th dau. 
of the late Ralph Clavering, esq. of Cal- 
laby Castle, Northumberland. 

Dec. 18. At Milan, aged 35, Spencer 
Wm. Wolseley, eldest son of Sir Charles 
Wolseley, Bart. 

Dec. 29. At Stuttgart, aged 68, Baron 
Cotta, Vice President of the Wurtem- 
berg Chamber of Deputies. The de- 
cease of this eminent publisher will be 
felt as a national loss by his fellow-coun- 
trymen. Notwithstanding the elevated 
rank in Society to which he had raised 
himself, he was never ashamed to revert 
to the days when he was the only support 
of a large family, and was wont to trudge 
on foot to the book-fair at Leipzig. 
Cotta’s typographical enterprises have 
spread his fame to the remotest corners 
of the reading world, and there was 
scarcely a scholar or litterato in Germany, 
from Schiller, Herder, Goethe, Hum- 
boldt, and Posselt, to the Royal Bard of 
Bavaria, whose writings did not pass 
through his hands as their publisher. 
Nor was there a branch of science, whose 
interests he did not promote through some 
periodical established for the purpose. 
He had typographical establishments in 
Munich, Stuttgart, and Tiibingen; yet, 
he found time to become an active pro- 
moter of steam navigation on the Rhine 
and Lake Constance, and was aftluent 
enough to invest large sums of money in 
the Germanic-American Mining Com- 
panies, and the Rhenish West Indian 
Trade Society.. There are no establish- 
ments in Gernlany more truly deserving 
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of a visit, than his mechanical printing 
presses in Stuttgart, and his steam-presses 
and type-foundery in Augsburg. Cotta 
was, at the same time, one of the largest 
landholders in Wurtemberg ; his farms 
were so many models of rural economy, 
and his flocks exceeded most in the 
southern part of Germany, both as to 
breed and number. He was a _ partner 
in several manufacturing establishments, 
and suffered scarcely a single scheme of 
real importance to his country to escape 
his participation. He had been a mem- 
ber of the Legislative States of Wurtem- 
berg ever since the year 1815, and of late 
years acted upon their permanent com- 
mittee. The incorporation of Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg in the same system of 
customs, and the negotiations for an union 
of those kingdoms with Prussia, so far as 
respects the like object, were in part the 
result of his unwearied zeal. The scheme 
for effecting a general commercial union 
amongst the several states of Germany, 
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was the favourite occupation of his later 
years; and he pursued it with a noble 
disregard of his own personal interests. 

Lately. At Jamaica, at the extraordi- 
nary age of 146, Joseph Ram, a black, 
belonging to the Morice Halls estate. 

At Paris, of apoplexy, the Princess de 
Lorraine-Vaudemont, the last of the 
Montmorencies of the elder branch. 

At Giandola, near Nine, Dame Cathe- 
rine, wife of Sir Wm. Maxwell, Bart. of 
Montreath, co. Wigton. She was the 
youngest dau. of John Fordyce, of Ay- 
toun; was married April 23, 1803, and 
has left a numerous family. 

Jan. 9. At St. Omer’s, Major-Gen. 
Alleyne Hampden Pye. ”He was ap- 
pointed Lt. in the 13th foot 1791, Cap- 
tain 1795, in 6th West India regt. 1798, 
Major in 54th foot 1804, Lieut.-Col. in 
the army 1806, Colonel 1814, and Major- 
General 1821. He was for some years 
Deputy Quarter-master-general in Ja- 
maica. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Dee. 


26, 1832, to Jan. 22, 1833. 


Christened. oe 2and 5148] 50 and 60 85 
Males 7722 j 44 | Males — \ 5 and 10 40] 60 and 70 115 
Females 674 f Females 316 °° 2 310 and 20 41| 70 and 80 74 

$ ) 20 and 30 72/80 and 90 38 
Whereof have died stillborn and under  § 30 and 40 88/90 and 100 7 


CWE PORES GI... ...0cccecescccnssorsscisorece- 


351. 40 and 50 93 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Jan. 30, 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s. d. e daje#e @ 
55 4 | 28 11 











1 


Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
oe @i[adia 4a. 
32 32 9 |39 5 








In the PRICE of HOPS there is little variation. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Jan. 26, 
Smithfield, Hay, 2/. 5s. to 47. 5s.—Straw, 1/. 8s. to 1d. 13s.— Clover, 4/. 15s. to 51. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Jan. 28. 


[ree ee ee ae 
Mutton .. .........0...048 6d. to 4s. 8d. 
WR cdiatnsanankaiebaetad 3s. Gd. to 4s. 4d. 
EE cnascaancssanaeneie 4s. 2d. to 4s. 10d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Lamb. ..0s. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head. of Cattle at Market, Jan. 28: 
BOONE « cssesaxeses 2,467 Calves 91 


Sheep & Lambs 17,880 Pigs 160 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 28, 


Walls Ends, from 18s. 0d. to 19s. 3d. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.— Town Tallow, 46s. Od. 


SOAP. — Yellow, 62s. 


CANDLES, 8s. per doz. 


Other sorts from 15s. 6d. to 17s. 3d. 
Yellow Russia, 45s. Od. 
Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 

Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES, Jan. 28, 


1833. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruenrs, Stock end Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 
Canal, 227. 
Regent's, 165. Rochdale, 92. 
694. West India, 93. 
Junction Water Works, 


























2384.—— Ellesmere and Chester, 
Kennet and Avon Canal, 27.——Leeds dl Liverpool, 
London Dock Stock, 
Liverpool and Manchester ee ng 182 
59.—— West Middlesex, 735 


Grand Junction 
4.55. 
.— St. Katharine’s, 
Grand 
Globe Insurance, 141. 


75}. 











war 








Guardian, 27. Hope, 6 Chartered Gas Light, 51. Imperial Gas, 50. 
——Pheenix, 53 pm. Independent, 41. General United, 364. Canada 








Land Company, 44g. 








Reversionary Interest, 125. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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From December 26, 1832, to January 25, 1833, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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| Fahrenheit’s Therm. 




































































































































































v | 7 ° )| +4 ° 
sai$2i 2 (S2l ¢ (sega g zi € | 
es Sk 3 Se E Weather. | BS 2 E| S Se é Weather. 
\— | | | > ts = 
Rep he |= oa | oot 
Dec| °| °| ° |jin. pts. | Jan.| © | © | ° Jin, pts. | 
26 | 43 | 45 | 42 |/30, 10 |fair | 11 | 31 | 39 | 37 | 29, 85 fair 
27 | 38 | 43 | 33 | , 14 \do. foggy || 12 | 36 | 41 | 39 |, » 82 ido. rain 
28 | 32 | 38| 40 | , 05 |cloudy, do. |} 13 | 39 | 44. | 43 | || , 90 cloud. hazy 
29 | 40 | 41 | 39 29, 65 |rain | 14] 40 | 45 | 39 | 30, 17 ‘do. 
30 | 39 | 39 | 37 ||30, 06 |cloud. snow |! 15 | 40 | 42 | 40 | , 15 do. 
31 | 34 | 40 | 43 |29, 83 jdo. | 16 | 41 | 42 | 38) , 15 do. 
J.1| 34 | 40 | 43 |30, 40 do. rain jj 17 | 37 | 47 | 40) , 10 do. 
2|43| 48| 43 || ; 02 ldo. do. || 18 | 39 | 40 | 39 | , 09 do. 
3/41 | 44] 38) , 40 ldo. | 19 | 36 | 38 | 37|| , 13 ldo. 
4 | 37 | 37 } 31 i 9 50 jdo. m7 | 20 | 35 | 38 | 29 i ’ 23 ido. 
5 32 | 39 | 32 |, 30 fair 21 | 34 | 37| 31 | , 28 jfair 
6 | 33| 37| 32 || } 40 ldo. | 22 | 39 | 35 | 30 || , 38 |do, 
7T\i0\|\2 37 | » 54 jcloudy || 23 | 31 | 37 | 30 | , 50 do. 
8 | 36 | 40 | 39 | , 60 |do. | 24 | 34 38 | 30 || , 40 ‘do. 
9 | 33 | 34| 30] , 54 \do. | 25 | 31 | 37 | 29 || , 18 ‘cloudy 
10 | 29} 321 28! , 20 Mfair a. i 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Dec. 28, 1832, to Jan. 28, 1833, both inclusive. 
: : P : ras -_ i. 4 | | uw j 
Si4i¢ | 2 Se te et Sit | ol 3 ig al 
5) 3 aS (83! 8 18.8! = 2 
aie |O8 é4 Ma 8) 2° sles 24) 8 53] Ex. Bills, 
Siu | eel wee (Seise!l os i. Boel S| E| £1000 
S'#/ 23 | 8 (22/23 Ze eZ FAS| « [Se] £1000. 
sia | 2m sal a ae a tt) | = on 
aie }e. 7o Ft we }lUm|lUd} CU 
281904843 3 i—| 9234) 1023] 16g ——| 24 pm. |——| 30 31 pm. 
9|—=1 3 | 92§ 925 i124 16g ——22 24pm.——| 30 31 pm. 
31 e644 oo ; 924) 1024) \22 24 pm.| 824) 30 31 pm. 
ee ee 
Sas: ‘|__| 93 11025! 16;|—— 2225 pm.| —| 30 32 pm 
3 '85§ 3. — 933 1023, 163 —— 2597 pm. ——| 35 37 pm 
41924855 3 | 943) 944) 103 173! 27 29 pm.|——| 38 42 pm 
5,192 (87 3 j—| 953 1034) 174,—— |32 37pm.| 85 | 40 50 pm 
8119441874 63865 § 943! 954'94 $1033] 179/35 32pm. 46 41 pm. 
9195 965 486g 5g|— 94) 914 33/103 | 174'——135 30 pm.|—| 44 40 pm. 
10/1934 874 67863 4 95 | 943944 33) 174 2033) 33 pm. |—} 41 43 pm. 
11|193487 64/863 4'—— 94493; 4/103 174 2043/31 33pm.|——| 41 43 pm. 
12192}.863 %864 4—— 943:93g 3/1033! 174—'32 30 pm.|\——| 42 41 pm. 
14,86; $1863 }—— 944.933 3/102! 174.——| 32 pm. | 844] 41 42 pm. 
15193 86$ $85g 6| 94 | 944.933 4/102 | 165 2093/31 30pm.| 844] 42 40 pm. 
16193 86} §85¢ 6| 944 941938 4/1012] 17 |2084)3031 pm. 40 41 pm. 
17192386} 4'853 %7— 944 934 4/1024! 174 208 | 30 pm. | 844] 40 42 pm. 
18——86§ 3/86 4—— 944/934 3/1023) 1742094) 32 pm 42 45 pm. 
19,1944/87 $863 7—— 942.933 43103 | 1732094) 34 pm. || 45 46 pm. 
21/194 |S7g  g'86§ 73,— 95° 944 3 1034) 174210 | 35 pm. |——| 45 46 pm. 
22 S74 3863 3] 943 94g'04 4/1024 174|——|35 32 pm.'——| 44 46 pm. 
23194 [874 $86; 7| 943 948945 4 4 1023) 174 208130 33pm. a 42 45 pm. 
24193 '873 4874 63;:—— agons |lo24) 174 2085 34.35pm. | 45 47 pm. 
25|\——| — 
261945874 3863 74) 9541944 ‘aaa 174 33 35pm.|\——_| 46 48 pm. 
28195 188° 41874 §/—— 9541944 541023| 174|—|—-— 47 48 pm. 


South Sea Stock, Jan. 16, 954.— 





—24, 96}. 


New South Sea Stock, Jan. 2, 83}. ~9, 844.—17, 833.22, 854. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Gooptuck, and Co. 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 235, P 


——— 





PARLIAMENT-STREET, 








